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PBlil^^CE 


1 tlie Bhils of K&jpiplfl and Kbnndo^ for thp first 

time in December 194S, when n^btin^ ProffiF^or D. N. 
Majumdar of Lucknow University and Mr. P. G. Shah of the 
Gujarat BesCarch. Society, who were making att-^ffodijropo- 
metrie survey of the trib^ and ciiaiea of Gujorat. Between 
then and 1<IS4, when I was appointed Director of the Tribal 
Research Institute. Chhindwara, Madhya Pradesh, I paid many 
vixita to the area. During ^this period I tuured extensively at 
alt seasons of the year and acquired a working knowledge of 
the Bhili dialects 

That the Bhils, the third largest scheduled tribe in India^ 
have not been studied m any great detail sbows that even If 
we were to Consider that the anthropologlst'^s Interest lies only 
with primitive tribes and their “cultures", there Is still much 
to be done in the field of Indiaii anthropology. It is for tKI^ 
reason that I am allowing this book to appear os an ethnn^ 
grapliii: introduction to One small genup of the Bbil peoplea. 

I hope that fn Spite of its many imperfections, it wUI not only 
help to fm a blank on the ethnographic map, but also will 
prove useful to welfare workers of both Stute and voluntary 
organizaLioiLB who are show^ing an increasing interest In tribal 
peoples. 

In for my part, regard the Eiook as a preliminary to m 
projected work on BhU social stnicture in which 1 hope to 
discuss family, kinship, clan and village organkatiaiL 

1 am most happy to acknowledge the assistance I have 
received from various friends and institutions. Tlic study was 
mode under tiie guidance of Professor D. N, Majumdar of 
Lucknow University, without whose unfailing help and kind 
supervision I would not have bean able (o complete ihLs boot 
My interest in theoretical anthropology and my enthusiasm for 
field-work are largely due to Professor Majumdar* EO whum 
on this account as well os on many others I always remain 
indebted. 
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Mr. p. G. Shah, PrKddebl of the Gujarat Research Society, 
first inlroducod me to Professor Mujuxndor, and I am most 
gratefut for his kiadnCSS in this matter, and also for the 
material help he has been instrumental in providing which 
has enabled me to enjoy research facilities both in the field 
and at the Lucknow Univeiaity. Tlie Gujarat Research Society 
has gatierously provided a grant which covered the two and 
a half years* field-work amobg the Bhils and this book Is, in 
fact, a humble return for the Society's help. 

The Maharaja of Rejptpla, his Diwan, Mr. M. Masud, the 
then Collector of West Khaudesh, the Chief of Sagbaxs, the 
Forest Rangers of Dediapado and Segbam and Mr. A. V. 
Pandya, now of the Institute of Archaeology, Vallabb Vidya 
Nogar, have all earned my thanks for their help in the 
organization of my field-work. 

Tliis book is being published under the auspices of the 
Bharatiya Adim Jali Sevak Sangb, Delhi, which as the premier 
nOD-ofTiciol tribal welfare orgauizatiofi has done so much tor 
the tribal peoples of India. I thank the Sangh for their 
publication graat. Mr, L. M. Shrikant, the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, Govenunent of India and Vice- 
President of the Sangh has always shown an interest in my 
work, end hut for this interest, this publication would not 
have appeared. I am deeply grateful to him and to Mr. D. J, 
Kaik of the Bhil Scwa Mandal, Dohad, and Mr. P. G. Vanikar, 
Honorary State Organizer, Tribal Welfare. Madhya Pradesh, 
who have read the manuscript and! made many valuable 
suggestions. I am further indebted to liflr. Vanikar, for 
permission to incorporate in this publication a number of songs 
from his collection of Bhil folk-songa, and to Dr. T. N. Dave 
on whose learned analysis of the Bhil dialects I have drawn 
heavily. Dr. H. K. Presler of the Hicological CoUegc, Jabalpur 
has earned my gratitudes for going through a part of the book. 
I cannot forget the kindness of my brother Mr, J, B. Naik, 
my brother-in-law Mr. R. B, NaUc, and my wife, UrmUa, who 
have ail helped to settle difiBculUes which arose during my 
absence abroad. I am grateful to Professor C. von Ffirer 
flatmendorf for writing a learned foreword. 
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And last fcut not the least I would like to acknowledge my 
sense of obllgatioii to the BMls, with whom I spent mmy 
happy days and with whom I shared the joys and miseries of 
tribal life. Here I would like to mentian that wherever I 
have referred to a not altogether happy Incident in connection 
with either Bhils or non-Bhils, this has been done without 
malice and with the best of scicnUfLc intentions. Lest the 
mateiial here published should have unfavourable repercus¬ 
sions on either my or non-Hhil friendsi 1 hsys uaed 

pseudonyms for the persons and places involved. 


T. B, NAIK 

20th June. 1956 ' * 

Department of Cultural Anthropology 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 


Ncte: The editing and prindjig of the moniuaipt have h^xn. dome 
duHng my absence imm Tfulld^. ^ery attempt hu been nude by the 
publi^er to [hroduM the book in a oori^ fqnru The cfc^ arc 

noted in the "Errata' given at the end of the book.— 
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FOREWORD 


Twenty years ago J, H, Hutton commented in his foreword 
to W* V. Grigson*s The Maria Gonds of Bastar on the remark- 
able fact ‘that Indian administrators and British anthropologists 
should have had to wait a century for any detailed authori¬ 
tative account of the Gonds of Central India’. It is even more 
surprising that two decades later ethnographic data on the 
Bhils, a group of tribes with a total strength of over two 
millions, have remained as fragmentary as our knowledge of 
the Gonds was in 1936. If the Bhils, like some of the tribes 
on India’s North East Frontier, had lived in age-long isolation, 
this lack of knowledge on the part of anthropologists might 
be explicable. But the Bhils have lived iin contact with 
advanced populations for centuries, and their resistance to the 
extension first of Mogul, then of Maratha and lastly of British 
rule over their territories has repeatedly brought them to the 
attention of Government officers and historians. Consequently 
there is no dearth of casual references to the Bhils in the 
literature on Western India, and a critical account of these 
older data on the Bhils can be found in Wilhelm Koppers' 
study Die Bhil in ZentralindienK 

Koppers was the first professional anthropologist to 
undertake an intensive study of any branch of the Bhil people, 
and his research, regrettably cut short by the outbreak of the 
second world war, has served to pose many problems of more 
than local importance. A comprehensive work on the Bhil 
tribes, however, is still a desidoratum of Indian anthropology, 
and Dr. Naik, the author of tfie present ethnographic account 
of the Bhils of Rajpipla and West Khandesh, does not claim 
to have given us more than a description of the pattern of Bhil 
life in a limited area. It should therefore be valued as a 
contribution to Bhil ethnography, which together with similar 


1 Wiener Beitrage zur KvUutgeschichte und LtiguisHk, 1948. Vol. 

Vn. pp. 





studies^ may In time provide the raw mat^nol fo-r 
a compm^otive aiialyais of the Bhii ptohlem. 

That there is a Bhd problem no oae familiar with Indian 
anthropology will deny. The first qiie^ticn with which we are 
confronted is one of identity. Dispersed aver a large area to 
Western India the BhU tribes do not form a group which Is 
linguistically;, culturally or racially definable, Th# only 
criterion of their basic unity appears to be the foct that 
everywhere they are imowii by the term ^BhilV and that Bhils 
from different areas recognise each other as members of one 
people. The dialects now spoken by Bhils oU belong to the 
tndo-Aryun family^ and are related to Rajasthani and Gujaratis 
But there can be no doubt that this hi rather the result of 
linguistic e?rteinrlDn by Indo-Aryan speaking preKsnre groups 
thaji indicative of the original mode of speech of the Bhil 
peoples. JusL as the XLse of Hindi by certain groups of Gond# 
of Madhya Pradesh as well as by such diverse tribes OS 
Pardhans^ Baigaa and Agarlas is not proof of cultural homo- 
geneltyr so the use of a number of Gujarati and Rajasthani 
dialects by various tribal groups known as Ehib Is in no way 
suggestive of a basic unity of the BhJl tribes. While there is 
little doubt that at one tUne the Gonda now speaking ChhattiS- 
garhl Hindi * Dravidtan language similar to the Condi 

atm exclusively spokf>n by their felJow-tribcsinen of neigh¬ 
bouring areas, no group of Bhils speaks any but an Aryan 
tongue. Attempts to isolate Dravidian or Munda dements in 
present day Bhili dialects have sC fax been unsuccessful^ and 
it Is unlikely that traces of a cammon njDn''Aryan substratum 
will ever be lUiCOvered in present-day Bhili dialects. 

Anthropometric evidence is equally inconcIusivB. While 
certain affinities of some Bhil groups with such Veddoids aa 
the Gonds and even certain South Indiazi tribes have been 
cstahliahed through the efforts of D. N. Majumdar, Guha and 
Macforlane, there ia no uniform Bhil type and many Bhila 


1 Suth EtudiM hive recently b«n undtntsktn by Uma Bes* and 
y. V. S. Nath but their njsults, inctsipofaUrd In suhmitled 

respectively to the UnivnnilJcs of Cornell pnd Earoda, are stlD unpda- 
Vahtd. 
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apprtpxknate tha physical type prevd^t among th«r non- 
Aboriginal neighbours^ 

Th^ social aiithropclogisl mi^ht dismiss the ab^cnoc of 
linguistic and racial uniformity as irrelevant, if all Phlh were 
heirs lo a conimnn ouItumJ tradition* But as far as the 
available ethnographic data permit us to judge, this is not the 
case, and the economic and cultural diversity of the various 
Bhll groups is so great that so far it has been impossible to 
cstabllsli any cotiunon denominator. 

When confronted with the question of 'What is a Bhii?^ 
we find ourselve^i with no other answer than 'A Blid is the 
member of a group of people who consider themselves BhiJs*, 
The ignorance revealed by this answer need not however pre¬ 
vent us from speculating on a aituaiion which Involves two 
miUion people who, lacking a conrmion culture or known tribal 
history, regard themselves as one ethnic unit distinct from the 
populations with whom they share their various habitats. 
Hicre iSp for instancCp the possibility that aU groups of Bhils 
arc the offshoots of a single tribep and that their present 
divcraity is the result of political pressures and historical 
davalopments which subjected the branches to diverse Influ¬ 
ences. Adjusting themselves to various re^oruil culture- 
patterns they may have lost their common cultural heritage 
without, however, losing the consciousness of a enmman origin 
and basic unity. On the other hand, ^ Np Majumdar has 
Auggested^ it may be that when more advanced populations 
established their ruJe over the obori^nal peoples of Western 
India, a numbr of diffrent tribes were clas^ together under 
the gen Eric term 'Bhil\ Out of such a common classification 
may gTadually have grown a common tribal consciousness, In 
the same way, perhaps, as at present in areas sueh as Qrlssa 
or Bihar the various tribes of '^Adivnais^ are developing a 
sentiment of common destiny* 

A foreword to an ethnographic study is not the place to 
pursue the one or other of these hypotheses^ but we may hope 
that before lung Dr. Noik will return to the problem of the 
Bhil tribes, and present us with a comparalive study of the 
various groups. Kis Intimate knowledge of the Bhils of 
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Gujami and his position sr Director of the Tribal Hessearch 
Institute of Madhya Pradesh give him an initial advantage 
enjoyed by few Indians and no loi'ejgn anthropologists. 

My own experience of the Bhil^ is slight. What 1 have 
loamt about the scattered groups of Bliils in Liie hilLfi round 
Auratigabad has been published in an appendix to Volunie 
XXI of the Census of India l^%h But mote recently I had the 
opportunity of spending a short time among the Bhiis of the 
Dangs^ now a district of Bombay State^ but until IMT a 
territory ruled by Bhlt chiefs under the overall control of the 
Polilical Department of the Government of India. 

When 1 vMted the Dangs in 1953 the Ehil chiefs had been 
divested ol aU power^ jxnd. they lamented a development wiiicli 
seemed to favour such progressive populations as the agH- 
cultural KoknLs at the expense ol their own tribesmen. 
According to an agreement concluded in 1S62 between the 
Bhil rajas of the Dangs and the British Govemmenh the Bhil 
rajoH had leased to Government the rl^t of forest exploita¬ 
tion, but had retiimed certain judielal powers^ csnly over 
their own tribesmen^ but also in regard to settlers of other 
communities, 'fhe discrepancy between the politico! statu:? 
and the economy of the Dang Bhiis at that tirne Is of consider^ 
able interest. Basically the Bhiis were a tribe of food- 
gatherers and slash-and-bum cultivators. They cultivated 
small millets on hill-slopes, where they had burnt the forest 
and used Ji,a ether Implements than axe and sickle. Even In 
1053 only a small minority of Bhiis owned ploughs and bullocks^ 
and Os sJosh-and-bum cultivation on a substantial scale was 
no longer permitted, many Bhiis subsisted partly on wild roots 
and other jungle-produce and portly on the wages earned by 
forest labour. Though the economic basis was narrow and 
many Bhlb lived In small rouzid huts far inferior to the 
Rubatantiid, rectangular houses of Koknl cultivators, there was 
no doubt that until 1947 the Bhiis had been the ruling race- 
Sumo of iheir chiefs, such as for instance the Garvi Kaja, 
exercised juHsdiction over up to eighty villages, and operated 
a feudal sjrstem whereby they delegated their authority to 
mferiur chiefs known as luuk. 
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Acfiordlufi to locaJ traditions the Bbil rajiis had permittetl 
Xokni imuiigmits from the plaii;is lo in their doniama. 

While the Koknis brought bullocks and ploughs^ and intro- 
duced permanent cuitivatioii mto the hills, the Bhihj |>eraisted 
in their forest life. Thuy levied taxes from the KoknJ 
settlers, and somctLcies a raja would call his Kokni ryois to 
cultivate a field for him, expecting Uicni to bring their own 
piougha and buDockj. In this way the economies existed side 
by aide, and though the Bhils may have henefitted from the 
introduction of a superior type of cultlvatioii by their Kokni 
subJectSi they took no steps to model their own agricullune on 
Shniior lines. ITie reJatioo between the two peoples was one 
of rulers and ruled, and even today Koknia will tell of the 
pest oppressiveness of Bhil rajas, who would come with their 
bowmen, take possession of the Knknia' crops and cattle, 
demand supplies of food, and on occasions even abduct Kokni 
girls. 

nie co-existence of a politically dominant but malenally 
backward ruling tiihOi and a subject, but economically pm* 
gressive peasantry* is an unusual variant of the relations 
behv'een aboriginals and Hindu peasant populations- While 
the Koknl^, so long as they wished to remain in the area, 
had do other choice but to recogniije the political authority of 
tJie Bhil chiefs, they maintained their own ritual superiority 
in the terens of the Hindu caste hierarchy by refusing to accept 
food at the hands of Bhils and of excommunicating any Kokni 
who had sexual relations with a Bhil, even though the Bhil 
rajas imposed no reciprocal nile on their tribesmen. 

Despite the ine<|uahties of ritual and politica] staius, the 
Bhils and the Kokuis of the Dangs shaiie in many respecta a 
common culture pattern. The regulation of marriage follows 
among both peoples along the same line^ and the same annual 
festivals are celebrated with similar ritual observations and 
connotations. Evan so distiiicUve a custom as the erection of 
mOEUGrial stones for decea^iad kinsmen is common to both 
communittes, and It would appear that the Bhils of the Danga 
adhere to a regional culture which at the present state of 
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our knowledge cannot be associated with any specific e thni c 
group. 

When I compare my recollection of the Dang Bhils with 
the account presented by Dr. Naik, I realize the great import¬ 
ance of regional variations. Interaction between Bhils and 
other populations, be they tribes such as the Warlis of the 
Dangs or Hindu castes such as Rajputs and Koknis, does not 
everywhere follow the same course, and seems capable of 
producing a number of different social configurations. It 
would be of great interest to examine the modifications of Bhil 
customs and concepts in accordance with the various regional 
culture patterns, and such an analysis would throw light not 
only on the problem of the Bhils, but also on the process 
whereby diverse populations are integrated into a multi-ethnic 
society which gives an Indian region its cultural character. 
In the present book Dr. Naik has given us the material for 
such a study. It should be read not only by anthropologists 
but also by all those interested in the integration of primitive 
groups into the rural economy of an Indian region. 

C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf 

London, Jime 1956 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BHIL COUNTRY 


The Bhils are a primitive people who form the third 
largest group of aboriginals foimd in India. Their population, 
numbering over two millions odd according to the 1941 census, 
is spread over the central uplands of the Indian peninsula, 
the bulk of it being in the region covered by the forest-clad 
moimtain trinity of the Vindhyas, the Sahyadris and the 
Satpudas. 

The Gujarat Bhil Area 

The present work on the life of the Bhil people is based 
on a study of the Bhils foimd in the Gujarat area. Most of 
the material for this study was however collected from the 
Rajpipla and West Khandesh regions of this area. The other 
important region of this area is the Panch Mahals. The en¬ 
tire area stretches between longitudes 73® E and 75® E and 
latitudes 21® N and 22® N. 

Configuration 

Two-thirds of the Rajpipla region is occupied by a con¬ 
tinuation of the Satpuda range. The main rivers are the 
Narbada and the Karjan. The West Khandesh District is 
hilly; and Toranmal, the highest peak of the Satpudas, about 
3,500 feet in height, is situated in it. The soil is rich in the 
plains. The Tapti is the principal river here. 

There are two sections of the Panch Mahals which differ 
considerably in appearance. That to the south-west is a level 
tract of rich soil while the other portion is much more rugged 
and includes many varieties of soil, from fertile, twice-cropped 
valleys to barren, stony hills. Though there are many 
streams, the district has no large river except the Mahi in 
the north-west. The Anas and the Panam occasionally dry up in 
the hot season. Pavagarh, a mountain peak in the south-west 
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comer of the district, rises from the plain to 2,500 feet in 
sheer precipice. 

Climate 

In Rajpipla and West Khandesh the climate is exceed¬ 
ingly unhealthy, malaria being prevalent from September to 
February. The rainfall is below 50 inches. In the adjoining 
Mandavi region of the Surat District the maximum tempera¬ 
ture is 90® and the minimum 62®, the rainfall being 45 inches 
annually. The climate of the Panch Mahals District varies 
from place to place. The well-tilled fields are free from any 
special diseases. Other parts, surrounded by large areas of 
forest and waste, even though not much affecting the residents, 
have a trying climate for strangers. The mean temperature is 
83®. In the eastern part the monsoon is late in arrival and 
the average rainfall is 36 inches though it is much heavier in 
the proximity of the hills and forests. 

Flora and Fauna 

Teak, blackwood, khair and bamboo abound in the 
Rajpipla region and the West Khandesh District. In the 
Panch Mahals District are found, besides these, trees like the 
mango, mahua, tamarind, ray an (mimusops hexandra), banyan 
(ficus bengalensis), plpra (f. tsiela), the umra or gular (f. glo¬ 
merate) and khakhra (butea frondosa) as also palmyra and 
other palms. Some other common trees in these areas are 
the samra (prosopsis spicigera) karangi (porgamia glabra) hor 
(zizyphus jujuba), aduso (ailanthus excelsa), simal (bombax 
malabaricum) and shamla (eriodandran anfranctuosum). 

The commonest shrubs of Rajpipla, West Khandesh and 
the Panch Mahals are the onkla (alangium lamarckii) and 
sitaphal or custard apple (anona squamosa). Of climbing 
shrubs the following are met with: kavaj (murcuma pruriens), 
gavaria (canavalia ensiformis), ipomeo sepiaria, milk bush 
(euphorbia tirucalli) and prickly pear (opuntia nigricans). 

Deers of many kinds and elephants were common in this 
part of India some two hundred years ago. But now, only 
tigers, jackals, panthers, rabbits and snakes of many kinds are 
found in all these areas. 
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Geology 

The signs of disturbance in the lines of trap and the great 
number of dykes seem to show that Rajpipla and upper West 
Khandesh were, during the time when the trap rocks were 
formed, a great centre of volcanic action. In the eastern part 
of the Panch Mahals the earth surface is chiefly a thin layer of 
light red soil mixed with gravel. The rocks are believed to be 
metamorphic with a few trap outlines. In the western part 
all surface rocks are metamorphic and in other places meta¬ 
morphic rocks alternate with beds of quartzite sandstone. 
Pavagarh is an outline of the Deccan trap. The mineral 
characteristics of the Pavagarh traps show ordinary besaltic 
lava-flows in some cases and otherwise a light piuple clay 
rock. Besides quartzite sandstone there are other beds, mostly 
slates, conglomerates and limestones, with ferruginous bands 
occurring occasionally. Hot springs are found near Godhra 
in the Panch Mahals. 

The Bhil Population 

According to the census of 1941, out of the estimated 39 
millions of aboriginals of India, the Gonds whose population 


TABLE I 


Province or State^ 

Population of the Bhils 

Bombay 

568,576 

C. P. & Berar 

29,570 

Sind 

82,118 

Ajmer-Merwara 

8,572 

Hyderabad .. 

18,021 

Baroda 

63,033 

Central India 

521,911 

Gujarat 

899 

Gwalior ^ . 

98,204 

Rajputana .. 

749,748 

Western India 

1,558 

• 

Total 2,330,270 


1. The names of the various political units of the country given in 
♦Vii^ work are those at the time of study i.e.. the pre-Merger days. 
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is 3,200,405 rank first, the Santhals with a strength of 2,732,266 
stand second and the Bhils, 2,330,270 strong, rank the third. 
The distribution of the Bhils was as shown in Table I here. 
The table shows that the Bhils were mostly to be found in 
Bombay, C. R, Rajputana and Hyderabad. Even a casual 
glance at it reveals that they were not found in the Indo- 
Gangetic plains. 

TABLE n 


District or State 

Population 

♦ Broach and Panch Mahals 

188,561 

Blast Khandesh 

49,697 

West Khandesh 

252,834 

Nasik 

77,484 

♦ Rajpipla 

144,753 

♦ Baria 

44,146 

♦ Baroda 

63,033 

Total 

820,508 

Table II shows that in the Native 

States of Gujarat 

(Le. in areas marked with an asterick) there are about 500,000 
Bhils, the largest number being in the Panch Mahals. The 
present study, which fully covers the areas of Rajpipla and 
West IChandesh, is of a total Bhil population of 397,487—quite 

a significant part of the Bhil tribe. 


TABLE ni 


Tribe 

Population 

Bhils 

511,992 

Chodhras 

69,628 

Dhodias 

102,478 

Dublas 

120,265 

Gamits 

52,019 

Naikas 

66,672 

Konkans 

49,855 


Hence by *State* is meant a Native State of British India and the 
‘Provinces’ do not include the States. Where a political unit of post- 
Independence India is however mentioned the context should make the 
meaning clear. 
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Table II gives their population in the Bombay Province. 

The Bhils are the biggest of the aboriginal tribes of 
Gujarat as will be seen from Table m. 

The Bhil population forms, in comparison to the total 
population of these areas, about 25% in the Panch Mahals, 
50% in Rajpipla and 22% in West Khandesh. Obviously, for 
these areas, they are numerically a very important element 
of the population. The Bhils form 5% of the total population 
of Gujarat and are one of the four largest communities of 
cultural Gujarat. Thus their numerical role for the whole of 
Gujarat is also not insignificant. 


TABLE IV 


Indices 

Distribution in the Subjects 

Head Indices: 

No. 

Percentage 

Under 70 .. .. 3 

(hyper-dolicho-cephalic) 

1.5 

70-75 

(dolicho-cephalic) 

76 

38 

75-80 

(meso-cephalic) 

85 

42.5 

80-85 

(brachy-cephalic) 
Nasal Indices: 

36 

18 

Under 70 

(leptorrhine) 

5 

2.5 

70-85 

(mesorrhine) 

104 

52 

80-100 & over 
(platyrrhine) 

Stature in cms.: 

From under 155 to 160 

91 

45.5 

(short) 

50 

25 

160-165 (below mean) 

84 

42 

165-170 

43 

21.5 

170 and over 

23 

11.5 
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Raciology 

Herbert Risley measured 200 Bhils from Rajputana and 
put them as belonging to the Dravidian type. 

According to him, their average cephalic index was 76.5, 
the maximum being 84 and the minimum 68; the nasal index 
was 84.1, the maximum being 105 and the minimum 63; and 
the average height in cms. was 162.9, the maximum being 
176.4 and the minimum 147.62. Table IV gives these findings 
in terms of distribution-^ 

Though Risley’s sample is big enough to give statistically 
significant results, his classification of the Bhils as ‘Dravidian 
cannot be accepted. 

According to Haddon the Bhils of Khandesh have a nasal 
index of 94.8 while those of Mewar have 84.1 as the average 
nasal index.^ Crooke identified them with the Dravidians.-^ 
We do not know the size of the samples on which these 
averages were based and therefore we cannot discuss them. 
Dr. Ghurye had taken some anthropometric measurements of 



TABLE V 


Reduced Coefficient of Racial Likeness 


BhU 

Chenchu 

Bhil 


6.11 

±0.59 

Chenchu 

6.11 

It 0.59 



Crude Coefficient of Racial Likeness 



Bhil 


Chenchu 




±0.19 


±0.19 



Bhil 



1.94 

Chenchu 

1.94 




2. H. S. Risley, The People of IndtOy p. 370. 

3. A. C. Haddon, Races of Man, p. 107. 

4. W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the N, W, Provinces and Otidh, 
p. 207. 
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scv6ral p6ople for his Caste a^tid Race in IndXa but h© bss not 
dealt with this important aboriginal tribe. In 1931 Dr. Guha 
visited several Bhil settlements in the Western Vindhyas and 
‘took measurements on 50 adults belonging to the Tarvi 
division and as far as could be ascertained of pure blood.’ 
Table V gives the comparison between the Bhils and the 
Chenchus according to him. 

Thus, between the Chenchus and the Bhils, the coefficient 
is small (6.11 zt 0.59). The racial strain represented by the 
Bhils is found among the Chenchus of the Nallaimalais Hills 
and seems to form a constituent of the Kadars who contain, 
in addition, a definite ‘Negrito strain*. Dr. Guha comes to the 
conclusion that ‘the aboriginal population of India shows a 
short, long and moderately high headed strain with often 
strongly marked brow-ridges, broad short faces, the mouth 
slightly inclined forward and small flat nose with the alae 
extended. The hair varies from wavy to curliness and the 
colouT is a shade of dark chocolate-brown approaching 
black. This type is predominant among the aboriginal tribes 
of Central and Southern India. The Bhils of the Vindhyas 
and the Cenchus of the Farhabad hills may be regarded as 
representatives of this type.^^ 

Apart from other reasons than the unsatisfactory value 
of this coefficient, the number measured by Dr. Guha 
must be considered statistically insignificant. Just 50 indi¬ 
viduals of a particular sub-section of a tribe Cannot tell what 
it has been made to. Says Mahalanobis: ‘Recent statistical 
analysis of anthropometric data has shown how unsafe it is 
to draw general conclusions from data based on a small number 
of individuals. Small samples may not represent the group.** 
The sample chosen must be big enough to make allowances 
for all possible vagaries in the choosing of it: ‘It is hence 
necessary to choose samples which are to be used in racial 
comparisons in such a way that each represents a number of 
different families and with no single family represented by 
an appreciably larger proportion of individuals than any other. 


5. B. S. Guha. Census of India 1931, Vol. L, Part 3, p. LXII. 

6. Sankhya, March 1949, VoL 9. Parts 2 and 3, p. 99. 
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This condition is necessarily fulfilled if the sample is a large 
one drawn from a contemporaneous population.’^ And ‘the 
anthropologist who deduces theories of racial mixture or re¬ 
lationship from the peaks of small distributions is deceiving 
himself by building on a statistical foundation which is 
unsound owing to the inadequacy of the evidence. He is 
tr3dng to get more information from his material than he 
possibly can.’® 

Thus we have to accept Dr. Guha’s findings with caution. 
Another unsatisfactory characteristic of his data is that the 
Tarvis are not a pure-blood group of the Bhils. Because there 
are Hindu Tarvis and Muslim Tarvis who are of mixed blood, 
besides the pure Tarvis; and we don’t know which group he 
measured. 

Stephen Fuchs measured 86 Bhils in 1944 from the then 
Jhabua State, Central India. Here is found one of the most 
primitive groups of the whole Bhil tribe. He found that: 

‘The average Bhil is of medium height. Of 86 Bhils measured, only 
7 were above 270 cms. in stature, while 27 were below 160 cms. Of 
them 36% were found to be dolicho-cephalic, 59.3% meso-cephalic, 
3.5% brachy-cephalic and 1.2% h3rp€r-brachy-cephalic. As for the 
face, most of them have round or oval faces. The chin is usually 
round or oval and slightly receding. The forehead is straight or 
somewhat retreating; super-orbital ridges are generally well- 
developed. As for the nose: 1.2% were leptorrhnie, 39.5% mesor- 
rhine, 53.5% platyrrhine and 5.8% hyper-plat 3 nThine. The nasal 
root is often depressed. The complexion of the Bhils is of a dark- 
brown colour generally while black or pale individuals are rare. 
The eye-colour is brown or d^k-brown; a few also have li£^t 
brown eyes. They have no epicanthric fold. Nobody had wavy 
or curly hair; and most of them had sparse beard hair and no 
or little body hair.** 

Dr. D. N. Majumdar measured in 1944, 187 Bhils from 
the Panch Mahals District. TTie mean measurements of the 
Bhil given by him are shown in Table VI. 

7. G. M. Morant, ‘Biometrician’s view of Race in Man’, Afon, 
July 1934, Art. 126, p. 99. 

8. Morant, ‘The use of statistical methods in investigation of 
problems of classification in Anthropology’, Biometrica, Vol. 31, Parts 1 
and 2, July 1939. 

9. Stephen Fuchs, Census of India 1941, Vol. XVI, Holkar State, 
Part I, pp. 300-303. 
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TABLE VI 


Characters 


Mean Values 


Stature 

Max. head breadth 
Max. head length 
Bizygomatic breadth 
Nasal length 
Nasal breadth 
Total facial length 

C. I. 

N. I. 

T. F. I. 


162.67 ±: .4^9 
137.48 ± .339 
181.87 :± .430 
131.32 It .335 
48.60 ±: .241 
37.49 ±: .176 
112.22 ± .486 
75.65 zt .206 
77.19 dz .593 
85.64 It .362 


Besides this, Majumdar has worked out the significant 
ratios for the Bhils of the Panch Mahals and other groups 
like the Korwas, the Majhis, the Oraons and the U. P. 
Brahmins. From these he comes to the conclusion that the 
Bhils have longer noses than the pre-Dravidian tribes; because 
the ratio with regard to this character is very high between 
the Bhils and the pre-Dravidian tribes (above 10.0) while be¬ 
tween the Bhils and the Chhatris it is 3.75. The Bhils show sig¬ 
nificant differences from the high caste people of North India, 
the Brahmins of the eastern districts of the U. P. (and those 
of western districts as well) and also from the Chhatris of the 
U. P. who are long-headed and leptorrhine. 

Of the eleven absolute characters, in only three, viz., 
bizygomatic breadth, bigonial breadth and total facial length 
do the Bhils show no significant differences with the Korwas, 
an aboriginal tribe living near the Kaimur range in the U. P. 
In the remaining eight, the ratios are above 6, showing real 
divergences. Similarly they are also proved different from 
the Majhis and the Kharwars, two other tribal people. ‘The 
more we analyse the data’ says Majumdar, ‘the more it 
transpires that the Bhils are racially more distant from the 
so-called pre-Dravidian groups, while they approach nearer 
to the hi^er castes.’*® 

10.. Dr. D. N. Majumdar, ‘Racial AflSliation of the Bhils of Gujarat. 
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In a more recent anthropometric survey of the West 
Khandesh Bhils, Majumdar finds them to be somatologically 
different from the Panch Mahals Bhils though both are racially 
quite distant from the pre-Dravidian and the so-called Negrito 
races. It seems, he says, ‘Bhil' is a generic name given to the 
various older and simpler peoples of the land by other invading 
peoples. The same is the case with the Rajputs who do not 
represent a racially homogeneous type. This seems to be a 
balanced view. 

Blood-Groups 

Blood-group evidence has proved useful in the study of 
races, especially when it finds support in anthropometry. It 
is no doubt true that the blood group is only one of several 
genetic characters and as such no significant analysis is 
possible on the basis of such a character; but it is a very 
valuable one in combination with other measurements. It will 
be of interest hence to know something about the Bhil blood- 
groups. 

Macfarlane tested 44 blood samples from Bhils of both the 
sexes from the Kaninad Taluk of the Aurangabad- District and 
found in them 31.8% O, 13.6% A, 52.3% B and 2.3% AB; and 
from this she concludes that in the Bhils we have one of the 
reservoirs of group B in India, which has percolated from them 
to higher social castes.In another paper she has recorded 
the blood-groups of 140 Bhils as 18% O, 23.6% A, 4L4% B 
and 16.4% AB.*^ 

Dr. D. N. Majumdar blood-grouped 369 Bhils of the Panch 
Mahals District and it gave him the following percentage dis¬ 
tribution:—37% O, 27.5% A, 26.5% B and 9% AB. The blood- 
groups of 150 Hajpipla Bhils according to him were 38.4% O, 
24.3% A, 28.8% B and 8.5 % AB.^^ 

Journal of the Gujarat Research Society, Vol. 6 (1944), No. 4. 

11. Cf. references in old literature, p. 11. 

12. E. W. E. Macfarlane, ‘Blood-grouping in the Deccan and Eastern 
Ghats’, J. R. A, S. B., Vol. 6, 40, No. 5. 

13. Macfarlane, ^ ‘Blood-groups in India,’ American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology, Vol. 38, No. 4. 

14. D. N. Majumdar The Bhils of Gujarat,’ Journal of the Gujarat 
Research Society, Vol. 4, 1942, No. 4. 
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Macfarlane’s Bhil blood-groups show a very high incidence 
of B which Majumdar’s samples do not corroborate. It may 
be that the number tested by her was relatively small and 
the Bhils she measured belonged to a closed kinship group. 
As the Bhils of the Panch Mahals and Rajpipla siurveyed by 
Majumdar agree with respect to their blood-groups, it is 
doubtful if the Bhils can be taken, as suggested by Macfarlane, 
to be a source of B Mutation. Majumdar does not find much 
affinity between the Bhils and the other aboriginal people 
either in anthropometric characters or in blood-groups; and he 
thinks that the Bhils do not probably belong to the same 
aboriginal strains as the Chenchus or the Munda tribes do.^® 
Even if the Bhils were originally of the same racial stock, 
the indications are that they have been thoroughly hybridised 
by contacts with alien races. Uma Bose, in a paper read 
before the Indian Science Congress (1950) on the blood-groups 
of the Bhils, supports this view of Majumdar. 

Bhils in Old Literature 

The Bhils are referred to in ancient Sanskrit, and later 
Apabhramsa, literature, which throw light on their history 
and also on the attitudes of other peoples towards these forest- 
dwellers. But here it should be noted that the word ‘Bhil’ 
and some similar terms used by ancient writers include almost 
any forest people and one has therefore to be on one s guard 
while generalising about the Bhils from these references. 

For the first time Nishadas are referred to in the later 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas. Nishada is a word referred to 
therein ‘which seems to denote not so much a particular tribe 
but to be the general term for the non-Aryan tribes who 
were not under Aryan control as the Shudras were.^* In 
Yaska’s Nirukta the Nishadas have been distinguished from 
the four Vamas. The word ‘Nishada’ of the Vajsaneyi Samhita, 
according to Law, is explained by the commentator Mahindra 
to mean a Bhil or Bhilla.^^ According to the writers of the 
Vedic Index a village of Nishada’s is mentioned in the Latyana 

15. From a personal talk with him. 

16. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 453. 

17. B. C. Law, Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. II. p. 61. 
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SrcEuta Sufra {VIII. 2, B) and a Nbhada ^thapati is 

to in the Ka^T/^^czna Srauta Sutra {1, 1, 12). Ac^^ordLng to 

Weber^ the Nishadas were settled ebariKines. 

ManUp the famous legist^ explains the oiigin of the Nishada 
na die oHspumg of a Brahmin father and a Shudra mother, 
The sioclhI duty enjumed on the Nlshadas Was to kill and 
provide 6ah for ctmaumplioii by the people.^^ According to 
hjithoven^ |he earliest mendoTi of the ward 'Bhil' dcxtuth In 
Gunadhya^s famous KafJwi-iSarir-Sagffim wherein mention is 
made of a Bhil chief opposing the progress of another king 
through the Vindiiyaa.^^ 

During the period represented by the Pauranic traditioiLs, 
the Nishadas seem to have their habitat among the mountaina 
that form the boundaries between Jhalwa and Khandesb—tbt:^ 
Viodbya and Satpuda ranges. This Is proved by the reference 
to a Nishtiida rastnt In the MahdbhaTtiia in the region of the 
Saraswati and the Western Vindhyas, not far from Pkripatra.^ 

The Pauranic account of the Bhils traces their descent 
from the thigh of Vena^ son of Anga, a descendant of Manu 
Swayambhu. Vena was childless and the sage therefoi^ 
nibbed hhi thigh and produced man like a charred log with 
a Bat face and extremely shorL^ He was told to sit dawn 
'(ni shod) and was so known NtOiada^ 'from whom sprang 
the Ffishadas dwelling on the Vindhya Mountains, di$tmgul^ed 
by their wicked doeds.*^^ 

There is another version of the Vena episode, w'hicb 
specilically mentiDns the descent of the Bhils. Vena was 
tainted with sin and so the Rlshi^ went tO him; but be Signalled 
them to depart by a wave of his hand. At liiis one of them« 
named An^ra, cursed him. Due to this cun^e, the offending 
hand was turned into a churning sticky fncin w^hich sprang 
Hishada. When the Rishis began to chum with the left hand 
three more men came out, Mushahantara, Kolia and Villa, the 
first ancestors of the Mushahars, Kols and Bhils.“ 


la Mjiniif SaRMrcrit Vo^l. L p- 4SL 

IS. EniJioveti, Tf^bi^' aj Vq^L I* article on 

20. Laift p. £2, 

21. Sw MjaJiahharniJt, Pumna, Hdri Vnntiq, etc. 

ZL S. C. Tht Afuniiar and Jheir CinnUr^i p. 04, 
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A tradition ascribes the origin of the Bhils to Mahadeva, 
who was said to have fallen in love with a forest girl. He 
had numerous progeny by her. One of them was ugly and 
vicious, and he distinguished himself finally by slaying his 
father’s favourite bull, and for this he was expelled from the 
habitation of men. From this son descended the Bhils.-^ In 
the Parashara Sahmita it is stated that the Bhils were bom 
of a Brahmin woman to a Tivara father. 

The Mahahharata also refers to God Shankara, who was 
bewitched by the beauty of a Bhil girl, who in fact was Parwati 
who wanted to marry the god. At another place, there is a 
very long description of the fight between the renowned 
Arjuna and the same God Shankara who was disguised as a 
Bhil or Kirata. The Sanskrit poem, Kiratarjuniyam, was 
written by Bharavi on this fight. 

Lord Krishna was said to have been killed by a Bhil’s 
arrow. It was on account of this that it was ordained that the 
Bhil should never again be able to draw the bow with the 
forefinger of the right hand. ‘Times have changed since then, 
but I noticed in examining their hands that few could move the 
forefinger without the second finger; indeed the fingers 
appeared useless as independent members of the hands.’^^ 

There are many references to the Bhils in the Ramayana. 
Valmiki, from whose pen this great epic had its birth, was 
himself a Bhil named Valia, according to the traditional 
accounts of his life. He was a highway robber. One day a ^ge 
prevailed upon him to repeat “Mara”, the reverse of Shree 
Rama’s name; he did it with so much devotion that the gods 
were pleased with him. He thus became a great sage whose 
sorrow (shokah) turned afterwards into poetry (shlokah)—-on 
seeing a krauncha couple being shot by a fowler.^® 

There again is the reference to King Guhaka of the 
Nishadas, who are described as a wild band. This King 
Guhaka ferried Shree Rama across the Sarajru. He wanted 
to wash Rama’s feet lest Rama’s touch should turn his boat 


23. H. B. Rowney, The Wild Tribes of India, p. 23. 

24. Major Hendley, An account of the Bhils, p. 369. 

25. Bhavabhuti. Uttara Ramacharitam, 
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into a lady. oncfi b^fora^ hia touch had tunicd a 

Slone into tbe woman Aliiil3^ 

Shabari, who is also referred to in the Raniayann., is known 
to the modus as one of Rama^a ffcateat devotees. She was 
a BMl womoo. Rama was to visit her aj/imwt On route to 
hbi destination in the forest* She wanted to (jive him the 
best and the ziWeete^L of hex collection of fruits. The best 
way to find these out waii to ta^tc a Bttlo of each one of them^ 
she though L and accordingly did so. Rauia was much pleased 
wjlli the Bhil woman/s davotiGn and did not mind eaUng the 
lichchisfttha (left over after eating). 

The famoui^ KadaiRhari of Bono Bhatta hais a reference to 
a Shabara liBuLenimt who is described as being very strongn 
widcH-shouldered and as black as sooL According to Fall 
texts the Sbabaras were wild hunters and &ihernicn.^ Last 
but not the least important reference to the Khandesh BhiJs 
is by Abui Fa^tJ in tiie famous Ahi^i-Alctart. He has nothing 
but praise for the Bhils' obedience to law and prcscvcranee 
in day-tonday affatrst of 

Here is what the Dravidian literature has to say on the 
Bhils: *It is commonly held that the word ^Bhll* is derived from 
a Dravidiao word for a bow^ — "hir — ^whieh is the choraeterisUc 
weapon of the tribe. The ancient Tamil poets termed certain 
anvaj^es of the pre-Dravidlan blood as Villawar (bowmen) who 
may possibly he identified with the modem Munda tribes 
such as the Kol$p the Santals etc. The tribal name is not 
used by the members of the Btiil tribe among themselves; 
they employ the usual titles of relaiionahip or position such 
as httpt father; tarwi, headman; or iwikai or rtflifc* o person of 
honomfic title.^' 

This is important because it gives us an idea of the 
antiquity of the Bhiis. "Hie oldest triboE who lived in Tamtl- 
akam were the Villawar and Minawar^ The two tribes were 
evidently a primitive race which was spread over the whole 
of India as they are still found in large number in Halputana 

Law, op. dL, p. G2. 

27. GorfftCflET of th€ Bombay PreiidtA^y (GBP), VoL tJC. Port It 
p 233. 

2S. C. 5. Venkitadiar, Cnuiu of indb 1331, VoL It Part ITT. 
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arid Gujarat wh^re they are known as Ehils fknd Mlsas and 
In the Xanarese country where they are caJied VUiawar and 
Mioawar.^ 

jlccaunts 

Tradiliocial iiccoixnbi ubciut b people are not merely inte- 
restinjj but aomBtunes have very ^eat historical value. There 
are several audi accounts about the Bhils. Two are recorded 
by Venkataebar^ 

One of these tradiUoad accounts relate:^ that a dhobi who 
used to wash his dothes In a river was one day warned by 
a fish of the approach of a great deluge. The fijdi was obliged 
to him because he hud always fed it and others of its ki ns. 
Jt asked him to prepare a lar^e box which would enable him 
to escape. Hie dhobi prepared the box and got into it with 
his sister and a cock. Wben the deluge camCp King Shree 
Kama sent out hi® emissaiies to inquire into tile state of 
aiFaini. One of these heard the crowicig of the cock and ^ 
discovered the Hama had the box brought before him 

and asked the mau whu he was and how he had escaped. The 
dhobi told his story. Hama made him face In turn norlii, easit 
and west and swear that the woman with him was his $Istcrr 
Kama then turned him towards the south* upon which the 
dJiobi Contradicted his previous ®tatcmejit and said she was his 
wife. 

Kama asked him as to who liad advised him how to escape. 
On hearing that it was the fish he at once had it® tongue cot 
and since then that kind of fish ha® been tongueless, Hama 
then asked the dhobi to get about re*populating the world. 
Tile dhobi thus married his sister, by whom he had seven sons 
and seven daughter®. Rama presented the first-bom son with 
a faoTse, but the recipient of this gift, being unable to ride^ 
left the horse On the plaiu and want into the forest to cut 
wood. He and his descendant® became foresters and thus 
begi(ui the Bhil tribe. 

Another tale relates how after their creaUen, five Bhil 

V. Knfi j Jcm ihhal^ TamEZv ISDO Ywi Aijc^ p. 99. q;^oKed by S.C- 

Bfly In CawfM*^. Hac-P A Hrhpiffn fn /ndia. VoL 37. No, 4% 

30. C. Sr Vcti1tHt4chm', Cnmcp e/ ItuHs 1931. VoL P^rt Hr p. S3l 
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raen went to see Mahadeva. Parwati, seeing them approach, 
said to her spouse: ‘Here come five of my brothers to ask for 
dej (bride-price) from you consequent on my marriage with 
you.’ Mahadeva gave them a feast and then explained that 
except for his bull Nandi and his Kamandulu he had nothing 
to give. They, therefore, started for home with the Nandi. 
In order to give them something, however, Mahadeva placed 
a silver stool in their way, but they were incapable of seeing 
this. Parwati, noticing how they had missed the gift, sent 
for them and told them what had happened, pointing out that 
as they were not able to see the stool, there was little hope 
of their prospering. But she would do what she could, and 
so informed them that they must be very careful of the Nandi, 
whose hump was full of wealth untold. 

On reaching home, one of the five suggested slaying the 
Nandi and obtaining the wealth. The others demurred, but he 
prevailed over them. No wealth was found in the hump and 
the five were dismayed. Parwati now appeared and told them 
that they should have yoked the bull to the plough and thus 
gained wealth from Mother Earih; but as they were so foolish 
as to slay the sacred animal instead, she would never look at 
their faces again. So she left them in displeasure. Thus for 
killing the sacred animal the Bhil has had to lead a miserable 
existence and be an outcaste ever after. 

The following account, which was heard by me from the 
Patil of Toranmal, shows how the Bhils like to connect them¬ 
selves with, or believe themselves to be the descendants of, 
the Rajputs: 

When Dhar was ruled by t^e Solanki kings, once it so 
happened that the three princes of a ruling king sat down 
to supper. Times were not good and food was scarce in the 
country. Even then as they were princes they got something 
to eat. While they were taking their food, a hungry dog came 
into the room. The two elder brothers did not mind it but 
the youngest ordered it in angry words to get out. The 
hungry dog would not go without a crumb of bread. The 
prince lost his temper, took a stick and began to hit the dog^ 
at the third stroke the dog fell down dead. 

The elder brothers did not like it. They upbraided him 
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and said they could not live with him, a sinner. Either he 
should go away or he would be dealt with severely. He went 
out of the royal house and joined the services of the Barwani 
State as its Diwan. He prospered there. 

Mulgam, a place near Barwani, was the stronghold of the 
Mawchis whose only profession was burglary and thieving. 
They heard of the prosperity and goodness of the Barwani 
Diwan and invited him to their place. The leader of the 
Mawchis had a beautiful daughter. The Diwan was placed 
in charge of this girl when they went out on their daily busi¬ 
ness. Love was the result of these two yoimg persons’ 
association. This went on for days and the Mawchi girl con¬ 
ceived. As soon as the people came to know of it, they asked 
her about the man. She would not tell at first; but at the 
point of the sword, she held the hand of the Diwan. The 
people married them both and the Diwan remained with the 
Mawchis. From this couple descended the Bhils, who still 
like to call themselves Bhil Naiks. 

Another story of the origin of the tribe is given elsewhere 
in the book. In it the main idea is this: A fish which knew 
of a deluge which was coming told a good Bhil woman about 
it and advised her to hide in a water-tight chest with her 
brother. The Bhil brother and sister did so and after the 
deluge had subsided, the gods gave them help and they lived 
happily and bore many children who became the forefathers 
of the tribe. 

A story (not of the origin of the Bhils but relating to Bhil 
history) is also told of King Ahmed Shah of Gujarat. The 
King fell in love with the dauhgter of Asha Bhil of Ashwal 
near Ahmedabad. After her death he built a beautiful tomb 
over her, as beautiful as the woman was in life, and it can be 
seen even today on the Astodia Road of that city. 

History of the Bhils 

Thus according to these many references and traditions 
the Bhils seem to be the oldest inhabitants of Rajputana and 
Gujarat. They are historically referred to for the first time 
about 600 A.D. It may be that they are the Pygmies referred 
to by Ktesias (400 b.c.) and the Phyllitae of Ptolemy (150 a.d.). 
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The Rhila are uitunUy y|}oken of in cuniuDctifjn wilh the 
Kolu?, who Inhabit the ndjninln^ tracts of Gujarat, The most 
prohablo h 3 rpothesl^ of the oiigiu of the KolLs is that they ore 
a wcsLOni branch of the Kol or Mmida tribe who have zfpread 
from ChhoLa Nagpur Uirough Mandla and Jubbiilpore in 
Central India tu Rajputana and further on to Gujarat as far as 
the sea. If this is correct^ the Kolis would be a Kolarion tribe. 
The Bhils have lost their language so that it cannot be ascot- 
toiaed whether it was KoJarian ut Dravidian. But Lhere is 
nothing against the EkiLi being Kolarlan^ In Grierson^s 
Opinion. The trlbeK speaking Bra vidian ianguages have not 
penetrated so far west as Central India and Gujarat in any 
appreciable tiumher$^ 

The Rajputs still recognise the Bhils as the Driginal In¬ 
habitants and occupiEra of the landp which is shown by the 
fact that some Rajput chiefs had to be marked on tlie brow 
with Bhir® blood on accession to the gadi. The same custom 
is prevalent in Hajplpla where tlie headman^ VoBiiwOf of Juna 
RajpJpIa marks the forehead of the new king of the State with 
a tike. Tod relates how Goha,i the aponyinous ancestor of 
the SlBodja Rajput$^ took die State of Idar tn Gufarnt from 
a Ehii: ^At this period Idor was governed by a chief of the 
savage r^ce of the Bhiis. The young Goha frequented the 
forests in company with the Bbits whose habits were better 
assimUated with his daring nature than those of (he Brahmins. 
He become a favourite with tlicse V^aiui-puf™!, or forest-Kons, 
who assigned to him Idar with its woods and mountains. Thi^ 
Bhils detemiincd La sport to elect a king; their choice fell 
on Goha and one of the young savages, cutting his finger 
applied the blood as the mark of ^vercignty to his forehead 
What was done in sport was confirmed hy the old forest chief. 
The sequent fixed on Goha the Btain of Ingratitude for he 
slew his benefactor and no motive is assigned in the legend 
for the deed.^i 

The legend is of course a euphemism for the fact that 
the Rajputs conquered and dispossessed the Bhils of Idar (as 
of other places). But it is interesting as an indicator that they 


31. Ci:iL Tod^ ^niuitf of R&foMthmn, i, p, iSl^ 
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did not consider themselves to derive the proper title to the 
land merely from the conquest but wi'^hed Jtlso to ^ow that 
it passed to them fay the free c<xoscnt of tiie Bhiis. The ex¬ 
planation may be that they considered Lhe gods of the BhiL^ 
to bo the tutelary guardians and ownenr of the land whom 
they musE conciliate before tliey could hope to enjoy it in 
quiet and prosperity. This taken of devoluUon of land from 
iEs previous holders^ the Bhlh, was till recently repeated on 
the occasion of each succession of a Sisodie chief. The Bhil 
land-^holders of Oguna and Undd stUl claim the privilege of 
perfomning the tifaa for them. The forrner makes the mark 
of sovereignty on the chiefs head with blood drawn from 
Ids Own thumb and then takes the chief by the arm and 
seats him on Lhe throne; the latter holds the salver of spleen 
and sacred grains of rice used in making the mark.^ 

The position of the Bhils as the oldest inhobitanta of the 
country waa also recognised by their employment in the 
capacity of village watchmen, A watchman must know the 
village boundaries and keep watch and ward ovet them and 
it was supposed that the oldest class of residents would know 
them besL"* 'They worked in the office of Hbtmker^ the supe¬ 
rior village watchman in Nimar and also iij Berar, GranE 
Duil states that the RamosL and Bhil people were employed 
as village guards by the Mnrathas,^ 

The Hajputs at first seem to have Ireatad Cha Bhils lenJcnt- 
iy. Intcr-marriagcs were frequentp especially with the families 
of Bhil chiefs. A new casta catlEd Bhilala had thua arisen com¬ 
posed of tha dascendanCs of mixed Rajput and BhU marriages. 
Instances occasionally occurred In which the children of a 
Rajput by a Bhil wife were recognised as Rajputs. When 
Col. Tod wroto^ Rajputs would stilt take food with the Ujale 
Bhils or those of pure aboriginal descent and all other castes 
also would taka water from them. But os lilnduism became 
more orthodox In Hajpu tana, the Bhils sank to the position of 
outcastes. 

When the Maratbas began Ed cKsnipy Central India Lhey 

02- Ibid.* p, Ite. 

33. 4^ Hlrftlar, Trib^ find CoJifW d/ C. ?, VflJ. 11, P. » 

34. Grant Duif, o/ t^i^ IfdmxhfU’, Va|- I. p. ^ 
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Lfcatud the BhUs witJi great cruelty. A Bhil caught id a 
<Ii:iturbed purt uf the country wa^i without inquiry hogged 
and hanged. Hundreds were tlirown over high cliHs and 
large bodieti of themp sisseiiibled under promise of pardonp were 
beheaded or blown with guns. Their women were mutilated 
OF smothered by ^oke and their ehlldreri smashed to death 
egaimit ^itones.^ Tlie ti^eatmeiit may to some extent have been 
deserved owing to the predatory habltd and cruelty of the 
EhiH but its rei^ult was to make them utter savages, with 
their hand against everyone as they believed werybody to 
be against them. From their strongholds in the hilb tlicy laid 
waste die plain country^ holdiiig viiliiges and towns to ransom 
and driving off ceLtJe. No traveller pasjied with impunity 
through the hilb except In convoya too large to be attacked. 

In Khandesh during the disturbed period of tlie wars of 
the Shidhio and the Holkar about 1300 A.n., the Bhib betook 
(hemseives to highway robbeiy and lived in bands either in 
mountains or in villages cI^3Aa to them. The revenue con¬ 
tractors were unable or unwUliDg to spend money in the 
maintenance of soldiers to proteet the country and the Bhlis 
in a very short tunc became so bold a;s to appear in bands of 
hundreds and attack towns, carrying off either cattle or 
hostages for whom they demanded handsome ransoms. 

In Gujarait too they were hereditary and professional 
plunderers—'soldiers of the night', as they themselves said 
they were,^* Malcolm said of them after peace had been 
restored to Centnii India: 'Measures are in progress that will, 
it is expected, soon complete the Tefotmation of a class of 
men who, beheving themselves doomed to be thieves and 
plunderera, have been confirTPcd m their destiny by the 
opprexsioTLs and cruelty of neighbouring gpverrtments» in¬ 
creased by an avowed contempt for them as outcostes.^^ 

The rcebm&tion and paciHcation of the Bhiis b msep&rably 
a:ixodfited wilh the name of Lt, oftorwiirds Sir, James 
Outram. Tbs Khandesh Bhil Cotps was first raised by him in 
1825 when Bhil robber bands were hunted do^vn by small 

2^. DuS, op. p. 29. 

as, Forbes, /fajTunto* VoL I, p. 104 

17. Maioalinp Memolrr of Cenlrcif Jadio, VoL 1 pp. 5^ und 520. 
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parties of troopLs and tliusve who weri? wilLiog to surrender were 
a frw pardon for pofit offences and offered [grants 
of Jatud for cultivation with advance-? for the purchase of 
sQods and bullocks. When the first attempts to raise the corps 
were made the Bhils bcUeved that the obfect was to link 
them in line like gaUcy-sloves with a view to extirpate the 
race and that blood was Ln high demmd Os a medieme in the 
forej^ers' country. Due td his matehlesa urbanity Outram 
drew at first ^ men as his bodyguards, one of whmn was ii 
notorious rohher^ Tbif^ infant corps soon became atrongly 
attached to the person of their new chief and entirely devoted 
to Ms wishes. His kind and conciliotory manners won their 
goodwill^ his prowess and valour in chase their admiration. 
With Uie assistance of the corps the mnrauding tendencies 
of tile Bhils wore suppressed and tranqulUty restored to 
KhondeAh. 

I>uring the Mutiny the Bhil Cnrpa remained on tiic 
side of the Government and did good service in checking local 
outbursts which occurred in Khandesh. A second hattolian 
was raised at this timCj but vfos disbanded three years after¬ 
wards. After thia tile corps bad little or nothing to do and 
the absence of fighting and higher wages, wMch could bo 
obtained by urdlnary labour, ceased to render It attractive 
to the Bhils; it was finally converted into a police unit in 
1891 “ 

After this the subsequent biatory of the Bhiis is one of 
undisturbed peace but Isolation and poverty. 

Penponai Appearance and ^iduraocc 

Most of the Bhlls have a stature ranging from & ft. 4 inches 
to 5 ft. 8 inchef!. The ordinary Bhil is distinguished from 
other Hindus in the bazars of Rajpipla or Nandurbar by Ms 
bead-dress down wMch Hows Ms long hair, hU torn clothes 
or short dkoti, Ms eiiTHi^mamcnts and his sensitive and yet 
imoophiaticated eyes. 

The skin colour of the Bhiis ia generally brown and rarely 
dork, while people with fair colour are aim seen among the 

A. H. A. Simnx, TAt KAaitduA &hU Ccn^i.. P> 
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Ujale Bivh in Rajputana. Eyq^osuT^ to sun and rain make 
many appear dai-k-akinnEd. Some may he very fair like the 
XMjin of Besna or the Patil of Toranmal whom 1 meU Xhc 
Bhlb of Samot (R^Jpipla Stale) are popularly believed 
to be very fair, locally known as Dbola— white—Bhits. 
Though they are not so fair &s popularly described, they 
eerLainly possess o ligibter complexion than their brethren 
elsewhere and other tribes, 

Th^ Bhil hiui un attractive face- broad massive jaws, broad 
forehead^ fine or lEptorrhme nose, nice1y-«mt chin and tMn 
lips. He generally grows moustaches and shaves his beard. 
WhEn bearded the Bhil looks like u Rajput warrior, though 
today some of hhi kind look emaciated and dwarfed due to 
chronic starvation. Though resembling the Hajput in his 
physical features, dose observation may find out a Bhil he3ne 
or there with a flat oose or a ptognathous jaw. Small faces, 
iheugh with leptorrhine noses^ ate also common among the 
Bhils. 

Bhil women are fair and gracefully built. The two 
d laughters of the Vcueoipo of Dturkhadl have full and graceful 
faces, impressive eyes and smoothly rounded mouths with 
thin lips and light wheot complexion. Bhil women are seldom 
fat nr plumpy. AgUe in their movements and sweet in their 
talk, they are a pleasant lot wherever they are found, at work 
or in leisure. It is no wonder (hat GcmI Shiva is said to have 
fallen in love with a Bhil woman. Old Bhil women arc kindly 
and ready to help and answer questions. TTiey appear haggard 
and worn out, with skin loc^ and the body bent 

Small Bhtl children are a delight Co see^ I COuld not 
believe tlmt it was a Bhl! child when 1 saw Somi^s (Toranmnl) 
son, a veritable lump of gold or butter* When the children 
grow up they develop slovenly habits 4md, with unkempt 
hair and dirty faces, they lose their looks, Girb, even if 
they ore fair and tidy In their young age, noon loose their 
charm due to indifference to make-up and neglect of hygiene. 

The Bhil hai^ a fairly weU-devdoped body. The carriage 
is straight; alEnder and lean, he owns a good appearance with 
proportioned limbs and fairly developed chesU buttocks and 
cah'^ He carries any weight generally at hw hack, tying it 
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flver his jshtmldors, and crwaing at the che^ if it is tu^ own 
kit. He may carry on hin head also, if distance and 

weight 5 P demand. Women mA young girls also carry bundles 
of chopped wood from ihe forest on iheir beads. Bat most 
of the arduous work on the hills and in iho plains is done by 
the Bhil him^lf^ 

Like the Kagas of the Assam HUk and the Hill lilaiias 
of M.P* the Bhiis like to walk over hilly land. The Mathwari 
BhU$ come to the bazar of Akkalkuva to seU their agricul- 
turai produce* travelling on foot thirty or forty miles OVOf 
rugged country- They are excellent climbers, I have seen 
the Bhils of Toranmal climbing with ease and conhdence an 
ascent where at every step one has to take care lent a little 
slip should prove fatal Though excellent in field work, they 
are not adepts at household work. I often beard my cook 
complaining that the BbUs at my various camps did not wash 
the dishes properly. '"They don't cor* to.' But they are good 
labourer? riud can work when need arises for twelve to 
thirteen hours at a stretch. After the rainy season one year 
I saw the Bhlb of Jima Rajpipla repairing tbo fbr®t road of 
a length of two mUes exactly In two dayal M a rule, they 
generally prefer mtermittedt work, 

A BhU is accustomed to heat and cold. Toranmd reaches 
a temperature of 36* in wintor, yet the BhiL appear to puU 
on well In their cotton rags. They carry fire with them wheu 
they gn out or COil round it at nighL 

While talking to one another or to ba outsider th« Bhil 
will squat on the ground with hU knees drawn up and hands 
resting on them. He will never sit in the usual Indian fashion 
with crossed legs. While eatlug he sits m the same position 
and when on a cot, ha will lean a little forward, and will 
sit loose. Bhil women also ait m the same fashion- When 
standing a Bhil wiU usually stand on one fool other 
resting on something with one of the arms extended to support. 
Or ho ivill stand on both feelp arms dangling looi^. He squats 
to urinate- He may uleep on the ground on hay, or ot times 
use a coL He likes to sleep nn his side with legs stretched 
a linle towards the trunk and in sleep he turns from ono 
side to another. 
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Character 

About the Dangi Bhils, Wilson says: 'The most savage of 
the Bhil class are the Dangis, the Bhils of Dang.*®® Rowney 
also says that the Dangis represent an unadulterated race.'*® 
Captain Graham says of them: 'The Bhils are the most un¬ 
civilized of all the wild tribes, with intellect barely sufficient 
to understand and totally imequal to comprehend an3rthing 
beyond the most simple communication and with forms stunted 
by hardships, the bad climate and the bitter poverty in which 
they are steeped. Dr. Khanapurkar says of them that theii 
bravery and faithfulness have given rise to many proverbs. 
They are filthy eaters and eat all things, are superstitious 
in the extreme, never enthusiastic about religion or gods 
but believe in magic and witchcraft.^® 

According to current proverbs ‘the Bhil is the King of 
the Jungle; his arrows fly straight. He is always ready for 
a fight but he is also a man of his word and so is a safe 
escort. If you manage to please him he is a Bhil; if you 
rub him the wrong way up he is the son of a dog. He has 
a large number of children and in his household there is no 
dawdling as the family is always on the move.’ 

Though the above is true in some way, it does not do full 
justice to the Bhil. He is honest but if he does not want to 
care for you, he will not, try however you may. He is out¬ 
spoken. Though he is filthy in his ways of living, he is very 
scrupulous about eating things. More of him will be said in 
the following chapters. 
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THE BHIL SETTLEMENTS 

The landscape in which this book is set is one of grandeur 
and poise. The new-comer to this land of the Bhils may be 
bored by the hazard of the journey—so rocky and dusty is 
the region, but the background against which the Bhil social 
economy is set will amply repay his trouble. It is a series of 
hilU covered with low shrubs and saplings of various shades 
of green. They are decorated in summer either by the richly 
red palash blossoms, when the whole forest looks as if on fire, 
or by the bluish flowers of tanach or by the intoxicatingly 
sweet-smelling TttoJttidcL, Here and there between one hill and 
another are ever-green luxuriant bamboo-growths by which 
ismall streams wind their way; the whole forest otherwise 
abounds in teak or other timber trees. Nearer the villages, 
the land is often cultivated: there are hajra fields here, and 
wheat fields there. Scattered among the prevailing greens 
may be seen a mango tree in blossom, standing by a low 
thatched roof of a Bhil house. 

For the Rajpipla Bhils, to the east rises the stupendous 
mass of the imbroken Satpuda range and its neighbouring 
peaks—their gods as also the homes of the gods; to the west 
is the plain country, where ‘if they go the sea-winds would 
sweep them away’; to the north is the capital of the King 
under whom they lived until recently, and to the south flows 
the Tapti, the birth place of their god and ‘the boundary 
beyond which different people live’. 

'The Satpudas are not remembered by the Bhils except 
when referring to them as the home of their High God. Hiey 
do not lift their eyes; they look to the soil on which they live. 
Every piece of it is valuable to them, in fact they are hard- 
pressed for it. TTiey speak of their country as a poor country 
where you have to labour with your blood and tears and yet 
starve. But even then the place is very dear to them. To 
you it is stones and hills , to us it is heaven,’ a Bhil of Nivalda 
told me. Every piece of land and every tree and bush re- 
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thflm of liidJ* past—the house? and tho hedgea ^ey 
have helped to build, the land they have cleared, the days 
when they had played as children while ETaainfi catUe, and 
later on had met for amoFOUS encounters; so also the bitter 
memories of terrible postUeuces that had come or of envious 
witches that haunted them. 

This is the enviremmciit of a Bhil viU&ge' On the approach 
to the vilhige, tied to the trees on the roadside are grass 
bundles showing the boundary of the village. This boundary 
is demaroated by the forest guards in order to enable the hired 
wood-cutters or fcnbadit to know if they are out tif bounds. 
On the outskirts of the village will be shrines of two or three 
of the gods Gopehohan, Himoryo and Hanuinan. Capehohon 
is a snake god and his hut may be under a tree on which 
arc fixed a doaen or more white flags. Himoryo has nu 
particular place and Hanuman’s shrine will consist of o stone 
smeared with nil and fod-ochre- On the outskirts of some 
villages wC find commeKioration stones raised in memory of 
Bhil VflMHUOS of yore. By-ways, generally beaten footpaths 
or cart tracka. lead us to different houses in the village. Gene¬ 
rally the houses are neither in groups nor in rowa but ore 
scattered. Thus a villsge sometimBS occupies an area of two 
or three square miles. Tha fear of a neighbour being a witch, 
the dread of some potenlial infeetion and the requlrementa 
of safety against fire make the BhU families usually live apart 
from one another. A cluster of houses is not, however, in¬ 
frequent. Though this grouping does not necessarily corres¬ 
pond to any emotional or kinship ties among near neigbhaurs, 
if they live in a group they prefer to live with members of 
their own family. Th^ daughter and her husband or the son 
and his wife are the most common neighbours of a Bhil, US 
was in the case of the Vasatpo nf Mai whose residence is 
one of a closed group of Imuses in which the families of hia 
two sons and hts two daughters live separately. 

Metaphysical desiderata and reasons of expediency pW 
the Tn «"t important part in the choice of a village site and 
flTttfi in its abandonment. Howadnys new villages are popu¬ 
lated very rarely. ^Theaever the inhabitants of a particular 
village feel that their animals are dying out there or the 
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members of any family falling ill, they decide to leave their 
mooring and settle on a new site. Before settling down at 
a place they will see if there is any stream nearby; if there is, 
they will then put some grain there on a small platform made 
of juwar flour. The leader will cover it with a basket and 
put a stone on it so that birds or small animals may not 
displace it or get into it. He will join his hands in supplica¬ 
tion to the Village Deity and ask for blessings so that he can 
settle there in peace. If the grain remains undis^bed till 
next day, they will take it as permission for habitation; if not, 
they will not settle there for fear of divine displeasure. 

If the former, for a whole night they will dance to the 
tune of the tom-tom and the worshipper will offer milk to 
the gods: to Hanuman, the god who looks after the four-footed; 
to Himaryo, who is the god of the village boundaries; to 
JaldevaU, the water-goddess, to Khetarpal, the lord of the 
fields; and to Pandhar, the Highest Goddess, their Mother— 
Yah, as they call her. Then they will build improvised huts 
and when time and money permit, construct permanent 


houses. 

The leader of the settlement is a socio-political authority. 
After several generations some of these leaders, distinguished 
for their service to the village, may be deified. On occasion 
of feast, such deified heroes are given votive food by the 
people. ‘He also may eat who populated this village years 
back when cane grew as thick and taU as the teak tree. 


they say. .. 

The usual procedure followed in choosing a viUage-sitc 

is also adopted for buUding a house. Care in the 
of a house-site and divination are necessary to wiU 

of the gods. Before erecting the other pillars, the middle one 
is ceremoniously erected, a pice being dropp^ in ® P* ^ 
which it is erected. On its upper end kumkum marks are, 
made and to it are tied one rupee and four annas, a cocoanm. 
a betelnut, a red thread, some bamboo leaves and some gi^. 
The people of the village are given some gur m honour an 

iov of building the new house. 

The BhU houses, koo, are rectangular buildmgs, r 
above two to three feet off the ground on a layer of earth 
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and Slooes, willi walls, tcJiappedo, rising upto four to f«t 
from the g 3 »UTid. The roof, cJiAeuaju, rises at an ^eliimlioii 
of 45 dearees from the two leneUi aides, a house at its hiehaal 
point being not more than fifteen to twenty feet. TTic houses 
arc made up of bamboo thatch, mud and cow-dung pl^er. 
The first portians of a house to be erected (after the middle 
nillar) arc five or seven or any other uneven number of 
Sprint supports, bela, on both the length sides. Other higher 
supports in the middle come next- these conswt □£ roughly- 
shaped teat branches or trunks. Rafters passing on these two 
aide rows and the middle row of supports make up the 
skeleton of the house, after which it only remains to split 
bamboos on these rafters both lengthwise and breadthwia^ 
Over the bamboos some layers of teak leaves are l^d ojid 
over the teak leaves a tl^tching of a of forest 

is spread.* 

The floor^ usually cow-dung-eovftredj Is often uneven. 
Soirte of the more careful Bhila beat it to evennew, "pic 
walls arc of bamboo, sometimes woven to give a nice deiri^p 
generally plastered with mud and cow-dung. AI] the wallK 
are blind except the front one, which has a small door for the 
entrance of the inmates, both human and animal. In sewno 
villages the huts have entrances by the hack side also though 
these are strictly private, leading to the kitehen.ciiro-sleeping 
rooms: no person not intimate ivith the household may go 
into a house through such rear door- live proper entrance 
ia the front door, which generally rcmaiiui open but is closed 
from inside by an obstructing bamboo at night and padlocked 
from outside when the iiuimtes all go ouL^ 


J. The MRlril pel# ia oaUed ■ lUnirtii mi Toranmd iid# and 
in ILijpipU. On (his stand* the wnlml rafter which is cnliad m^h. The 
sidn HDle is csllcd anil the reft™ pasiinfi over i< vclvo. «»I- 
bsinbooi which om placed IcngUi and brvsdihwUc are caUed eri and 
jxKf^el. If ihefe are tile*, thwe are called nsiTjo. Um WHwdcn strips on 
which they r«t are Wswkh* and hldjin. . , , 

The length ***- an- measured in aitn-lenglhs, Aolhit, U>c w 

a Bhil house beinp twenty t* twenty-five AseJiu and width about filtaen 

** RpwahDiiLhA BhU slso huads hi* house in mote or less the 

nine way. It 1* huHt *1 tw® fwked upright pole* of JsAtr wood, (acacta 
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The flhil has a feamhou staQdi maii, wateti just adjat:eiil 
to lli0 hut, generalJy to ita bock. On thia is kept water fcr 
cocking and drioking purposes and anybody can take It out 
by means of a wooden cup. doui. and drink with his palnw, 
the cup not being aUowed to be defiled by touching the mouth. 
He has in front of the house an improvised shed for cattle. 
A. wooden cot or two also are kept there, whereon anybody 
can have bis afternoon nap. In the dry season hay and grass 
arc stacked over this shed. This is an infallible sign of a Sbll 
house; other tribes like the Goris and llie Kotwals who five 
in some Bhil villages do not have this inflTidovO, which is a 


aigu of an agricultural people. 

In the front or at the hack of each Bhil hut Is a field 
fenired On one side with bamboo. It is called the garden, 
yadu * iind in it arc raised chillies, brinjals. tomatoes and 
oolor which are used aa vegetables. Sometimes tobscuo and 
ipram are also grown in it. The cattli-shed being near, cow- 
dung is thrown here. SomBtimCa a few fruit trees are Rrown, 
Uke the mango or the lime. Occasi<many one or two flower 
shrubs are planted or they spring up tbemiwlvia. 

The rest of the Bhils land-holdii^ are scallfired all over 
the village, the fields being often very for from the homratead. 
Sometimes field-houses have to be built when there Is heavy 
work to be done in the fields, generally when the f 

ripening. At that time the whole famiJy shifts lo the field- 
house. leaving the village house. These field-hoi^ 
beet be called improvised huts. They arc bmlt from burnt™ 
mattings without any ceremony. Closely akin to the field- 
houses are malts in the field, where fbe men or women p»- 


liAtechu) with a bwm «f teak laid .wnm. upon which 
bnffibeea tir tmk raftcis. The mftcf* or* (ostened to the ridge P*'* 

four nifhr« nl a lime, two going «ic side, 
SI othT n hamb« are u«d « raller*. they irr ch«ea 

Si enough to lorn, both ,kl« oT the «of. O" ti’C 
^ j ™r iIjc talk Icavoa li n thnichioi « 

ThS^^alh. of the hut sm owd* .lth« of bt^ wood 
Toi cpmrf bamboo pl-tcrvd indde whh mud nnd ^ 

3 The Panch Mahul* Shih ftrt "id to bve , 

CjLo Bhil. *. .« '"B »«.>>•• «■** 

ar just n gardpti thi#- 



the 


tectiii|£ Lhe crap go ucdy duf!□£ tlie day-lLme Aod return home 
for tbe nighL The mail is :i raised bamboo platfarm some 
twelve to thirteen feet hish and with steps Leading to ft^ such 
that the whole field con Ije wetched from Itn 

Minor repairs or slight aitvraliutis to the Louse are carried 
out at any conveniiEnt timet generally before the advent of 
the monsooTit and without any ceremony. The most fre^ent 
(generally annual) of such repairs Is the re-thatching of the 
roofn Teak loaves and bamboos used for thatching are col¬ 
lected well in advancOr and certain creepers (whoRe bark ih 
used for fasLening, handh) are brought from the forest. When 
ihe materiaL has thus been collected, the house-owner decides 
a day for the re-thatching and informs all his friends and 
neighbours. First of all Uie OiaLch and rotten, bamboo are 
stripped offr the family uftim living outside in b temporary 
ahade for the duration of the repairs. The renovation takes 
about three dayr^* lime. The members of the household are 
in duty bound to help their helpera in their repairB , It is 
exchange labour and very few people accept money as wages 
for this. 

Quite a majority of the Bhd houses consist of three rooms, 
on?ie and ^lIl attic. The richer Bhils have sometimes five or 
six rooms in tiieir houses, which are bigger and better- The 
rooms, which are partitioned from one another by bamboa 
bora ranged from the ground or by grain-contamerSp are ot 
tljno-s rooms 3ji name only as one room may extend into 
another. The bitdien, TandJikhan^^ is generally in Uie rear 
part of the house where alt culinary arUcJes lie heltersketler. 
Suspended in the kitchen may be seen ears of maize or bundles 
of tobacco. There is no escape vent for the smoke. It has 
generoJJy two hcorihs which may face any direction but iJte 
south. The heartli occupies a very important place m the 
hou$e. The newly-vred bride coming to a house is cere¬ 
monially shawn this hearth, which represents the centre of the 
home and [ts economic life. Ouring jpiwall they draw eoitip 
pictures on the hearth and also on the kitchen wall The 
kitchen is also used as a sleeping foom but in the day-limc 
the mats or msttre^es OTC rolled up and kept dsewhETB. 

TTie cattle-shedt ukAdo, ia n room near the kitchen. 
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Cflttlo aro herded near human for fear of wild 

animals a 1 tacking tU^m and on on emotiorLs] oount Ihe 
mangerr s/amaTt, is deified and it ls belie that the 
High CelesUa] Queen^ Pandhar^ ^epherd^ jt. Thi^ also 
wDTshippad once a year sr it is supposed to bring prosperity 
through the animals. 

The other room is a retiring room used for a nuEnher 
of purposes. Hmid-grmding, haxid-puundiDg and aocdi other 
work is done there. It is used also aa a sleeping apartment 
and a store^roont with a couple of wooden chestiSj two or three 
grain^ontalnei^f and aome bamboo bafiketR. 

The altiCp which is a hanilHHi Inige supported by the 
rafter^r Lsc entered by a ataircaseH fifknOj and Ls generally u$cd 
S3 a atore-houise. Things which are not of immediate use 
as well aa large-si^ed store are kept there. It is best to dcsoribe 
it as the place for the left-overs, 

Sou^ctimes in the front there ia another room used as a 
drawicig room^ being separated fram the inner portion by a 
blind and closely-woven bamboo curtain so that the interior 
cannot he seen from it A guest is given hi^ bed here. The 
petty officer^ the Fatwori or the forest guard on hw roundi 
may also be conveniently accommodated here. There Is no 
hard and fast rule, however^ as to the things or people to be 
kept In any particuliir room of a Bhil bouse. 

The Bhils are an agricultural people^ though their tech¬ 
nique of fannmg is crude and clumsy compared to that of 
the civilised world. A descriptioa of the agrarian economy 
of Ibe Bhils will follow iator on, hut suffice it to note here 
that they carry on their farming witlL a plough and a pair 
af buIlockiT^ which are hij^y valuable assets for them. Other 
implements that are found with ihem are weeders^ sxes, 
sickles^ goods (made from a hamboo stirk in which a sharp¬ 
ened iron pin is Uu'ust)p^ crow-bars fpari), rakes fdAnriosJ, 
hoes etc- as well as ropes. 

They aho have a large number of musical Instruments: 
tom-toms^ ton; cymhab, knrtanas; a bamboo flute, yiStbH; a 
StUJ bigger flute, pat?ko; a palm-leaf flute* ptyari- a whistle, 
piyho; clarinets, sami; tambur^; musical pipeB* ttir; a mouth¬ 
piece string which U held tight and vibrated wilh the nalls^ 
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tingari; a smaU tambur made from a cocoanut shell and horse’s 
hair attached to a small stick, mandol; a small tom-tom; and 
a bronze thcli beaten with a stick. 

Their weapons are bows and arrows. The bow is made 
of bamboo, tuu. The string, kite, is either of a thin and long 
bamboo strip tied at both the ends with threads, nands, made 
from the movasyo plant or a strong rope, the groves in which 
it is strung in the tuu being called the korpi. Of 
the arrow the pointed part, binkhi, is of steel and is 
very neatly tied to a bamboo stick, and, at Uie 
other end of which feathers are tied and glued to guide 
the arrow’s flight correctly. To kill small game birds they 
also use arrows without the steel point, making the end of 
the bamboo stick quite rounded so that it strikes with a strong 
bump. This is called dosnu. 

The PHils are experts in the use of arrows; the very 
name Bhil is said to mean, as said earlier, ‘a bowman’. The 
story of the Bhil boy Ekalavya, who studied archery himself 
practising before the image of Drona when the latter refused 
to teach him, and who, after cutting out his right hand thumb 
as a present to the teacher could still shoot arrows excellently 
with his left hand, is well-known in Hindu mythology. In 
1600 in a local fight between the Suba of Baroda and the 
King of Rajpipla, it is said in a Bhil folk-song: 

‘The Bhils flung their arrows far and wide; 

They were so brave that even dead they shot their 

arrows!’ 

Some of the Bhils have swords and I saw a gim also in 
the house of Bondo at Besna. Some of the Bhil chiefs are 
believed to have used cannons and known the art of making 
gun-powder. Dharias are also used at times as weapons of 
offence or defence. Big knives, kayta, are also used. Some 
of the Bhils are experts in throwing stones or missiles from 
slings and there are stories wherein the Bhils are depicted 
as routing their enemies just by the sling and stones. 

For shooting birds, besides the dosnu, boys use galols, 
which is made up of two rubber strips joined to a small thin 
leather seat tied to a forked piece of wood so that pebbles 
can be shot with it very far. For snaring birds, they have 
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a device, joado, a frame-work of bamboo strips in which the 
bird gets stuck to one of the strips because of a gluey 
substance spread over it. 

They also have traps for catching pigs and other small 
jungle game. I saw at Jharwani in Rajpipla a tiger-trap 
made of wooden blocks interspersed with iron bars and a 
door poised to close as soon as the tiger goes to taste the 
meat kept as a bait inside the trap. For catching fish they 
have small nets called achh tied to bamboo poles, big nets 
called surpal, and traps (made from bamboo sticks) of a 
conical shape. 

The Bhils consider fire, agi, to be sacred. They never spit 
or urinate in a burning fire. Formerly they produced fire by 
striking flint against flint; today it is used only for lighting 
biris except when other agencies are not available, for safety 
matches are well known. Generally they maintain a fire at 
home; they put grass or wooden chips on the live cinders and 
easily get a flame whenever required. 

The Bhils use a large variety of earthenware. Their 
cooking, drinking and eating vessels are all earthen. They 
do not make these themselves—^they have not tried this; Tt 
is not our business’ a Bhil from Navapur told me. These are 
bought from the local markets. 

By far the most important single material for the Bhils is 
the bamboo, numerous varieties of which they grow and 
recognise; ‘A single man has twelve names* as they suggest 
in a riddle and mean thereby the dozens of things in the 
house made from bamboo. In the hut, as already mentioned, 
bamboo is used for the walls, roofs and doors; the cart cannot 
do without it; a large number of baskets are also made from 
it; a kind of pickle is made from its shoots and its seeds are 
also sometimes eaten. In fact without the bamboo the Bhils 
cannot pull on. 

They use the bamboo bark for a number of purposes. 
They weave mats, baskets and grain-containers out of it. They 
distinguish a score of bamboo baskets by the shape and size: 

A big basket will be called a motho or a podulo, a smaller 
one is a chhibno,, poduU or chhapn, A basket for bread will 
be called by a different name than that for grain. Then there 
3 
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is Lhe godvi for bottlKi; the kmdvo far ^cockini^ extra elothes^ 
and the foari for carrying gram5, l^bore is s large variety 
of graneries^ some of wliich are: a p^ndedOf a JenugFio find a 
m^tho or motlti each larger than Lhe one following iL ExeepL 
for the bigger and unusual bomboo works like the big grain- 
jars, these articles are supplied to the Biiils fay a ea^e of 
hereditary basket-makers eailed Kotwals. 

It will be of Interest at this place to see the household 
articles of a BhU. Accounts of the EhU as early as 1376 give 
a number of mteresting ortides used by liis people. The 
cooking and drinking vessels were: an earthen curry-pot 
lolctdu; a flat earthen dish for baking cakes^ krdadn; a. baniboo 
cup to sip from^ osait; an earthen water-jKJtT ikftiuJu; an earthen 
bowh ™m jfatTtt; a brass bowh umii; a wide-mouthed 
kaJWfl; drinking cup, toflt; a bronze plate^ tlioh and On earthen 
jar for storing com, matin. Some of the other things used in 
those times were: One or two bullocks^ a buffalo^ same sdieap 
and goats, a number of fowls^ a cart and field tools includijig 
a plough, a weeder eoUed fcarpL, a hoe known as fcodflli^ a 
fileeping mat, u hand-grindiug stone* a roll of blanket Or a 
tom coverlet. 

There ia little change in the household articles used by 
the Bhil now after so many yean^. The same carthenwarv 
vessels and the ^ame agricultural implEmenla are to be founr. 
today. The following list 5 how$ the number of artidea in the 
bouse of the headman of Besna, in Hajplplo: 

In the kitchen: 2 cooking vessels, Coofii; 3 Uds for these, 
topoiii; 2 earthen dishes for baking cakes* kkapatn; 1 earthen 
vessel for kneading flour, tliobtu; I string-supporU kiku; 2 
winnows, hupe; 4 baskets, ek^ibno and ehftapri; 1 flat j?pooni 
chain; 1 wooden laddie, dokf; 1 iron laddie, kflrcfti; 1 iron 
flat-spoon, thsata: 1 bamboo bottle-container, g 0 din\' 1 churn¬ 
ing instrument, ncut; and 2^ sicklsR, daJilo. 

In the attic: 2 bamboo grain-containers; 2 graLn^antainers 
of another size, foari; 1 big granary; 2 wooden chests, pi^tya; 

1 earthen jar for water* goZo; and 1 whole coconut-shell* clunpo- 

In the cattle-shed: 2 bullpck<i, 2 broama called fialaio and 
1 buffalo. 

In the stare-room: 1 gram-store* pendado; 2 pestles. 
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muhalo; 1 mortar, ukhado; 2 hand-mills, koati; 1 flute, piyari; 
1 chicken-trap; 2 hens and 3 cots. 

Hanging from the roof: 1 bundle of maize sheaves, gumbu; 
1 string for hanging clothes; 2 Ashing nets; 1 bigger net; 
1 small net; 1 small fish-trap, 1 bamboo measure, payo; 1 ghee- 
container, pashero; and 2 bigger fish-traps. 

The foregoing account will give the reader an idea as 
to the contents and the economic position of an average Bhil 
house and also testify as to the level of the material culture 
of this people.* 

Weaving of cloth is almost unknown among the Bhils. 
Throughout my tour of the Bhil areas I did not find anybody 
weaving either for use or for wage. The Bhil s clothes are 
import^ today from outside as ready-made wear. Some of 
the women’s garments woven in Khandesh, having attracted 
the Ph il sense of colour, find ready custom here. Due to 
poverty they wear cheap and coarse clothes, the men s outfit 
consisting of a waist-cloth, falu, which does not go below the 
knee, a shirt or a bandi which is just a collarless coat, and 
a turban, a paghadi. When they are at home they work with 
the loin-cloth, khoytu, and the turban only. Modem sartorial 
fashions are also penetrating to these places and we find some 
of them wearing a waist-coat or a pyjama. Poverty is the 
cause, it seems, of their shabbiness as we find the well-to-do 
Bhils quite neatly dressed. 

The Bhil way of tying the falu, which is a short dhoti, 
is not intricate: they wrap it lengthwise round the waist with 
one end—generally the one on the right-hand side—shorter 
than the other and the upper ends near the navel being 
tucked each to the other side in what is called an oti. The 
shorter end is taken back from below the lower side and 
folded in a four-finger-wide strip called chhedu and the upper 
end tucked there in the fastened falu itself. The same thing 


4 The Bhils of Toranmal, who have the same material culture as 
the Bhils of Rajpipla possess the same worldly ^ 

in them being in the local shape and nomenclature. They call a plo^ 
el, the earthen curry-pot handi and the brass 

grain-container is called a kangho. the earthen plates dum^ and bowls 
viatkis. A comparative study of these dialects will be interesting. 
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is done fur the twuit end whicii Is tucked ter© and tkis is 
kJDOWTi as a kdch-tcdi- Though the turban Is no indication 
of the ^iol srtatus uf the wcnrer it has becume an iiisepiXrable 
part of the Bhil dress. Childrca are asked not to go baie^- 
headed. A bare-headed pexsoii becomes the target of elderly 
lidiculo and reproach; he does not mdicfite a good Ofinen ab?a. 
Kvery mormiig the Bhils have to tie ihelr turban first; so 
they have a riddle for this: "Which child pkya with the hands 
as soon as it gets up?" Ihe turban plays a stilt more important 
part In the Bhil customs: Whenever a man divorces his wife, 
he tears ofl the tueban-end and gives it to her. Another kind 
oi socisi responsibility tests on the end of the dhoti It is 
never to be kept louse for fear of censure sis a la^ihionablc 
man; a man of easy morals Lt called one with a ^looae end"^ 
c/t/tcdtt-chkwta. 

The dress of a Bhil woman is mude up of a folti either in 
red or black colour, both the waist doth and the headless 
gptng by the same name, and a bodice. The female way of 
wearing a falu is to keep the left-hand side shorter than the 
other, the ends being tucked in an otf OS in the male falu- 
Thc longer end is taken to the back from betwecii the legs 
and is tucked up there In such b way that the lower side is 
once mere stretched and tucked at the front known as 
kcckkodo.^ Tlie socially decent standard in wearing this doth 
is that the shorter aide must cover the whole thigh. \Vhc5ever 
keeps the thigh open is called a mischievous, ranp^li, woman 
or a woman running after many persons* dikinimili. The 
bodice^ anprutki, is b recent addition to the Bhil sartorial out¬ 
fit^ otherwise they used to wear & koclrntro which was broad 
CDOU^ to cover the breasts oidy^ and It had to be tied at Ihe 
back with two silken strings, Jeot Even today some Bhil w^o- 


S. Thli givw a Bhil wotnan siwirity^ nabody CAn lom hiniKli on 
h^r Agalmt her wUI. The BhSl mythakfly a Jlory where their 

High G«l had lo i»v his teeth to imUs thii kachhado of hh wile befoi'c 
cohablUnf with her. WhO€ 2 Vtr keeps thij Jm« is kinjwa of q wsflum 
dmibtful diHrflctfT^ Th* wife^i liatcr ia olwnys known .as d wonaaa 
with B IvocW! kacAhflda becauM the mat can enjoy jdkinff reljitifliu wilh 
her. 
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men wear this kachawo.^ 

Among the Bhils, those who can afford wear shoes or 
chappals; generally women do not put on footwear. The 
Toranmal Bhils use rubber-soled simple-strapped chnppals, 
which are very good for a hilly coimtry. 

For festive occasions like marriage a Bhil woman wears 
a waist-cloth, moto-potado, a silken blouse and a speckled and 
coloured cloth, bangali, over her head. In the marriage gifts 
the bride is given a fclu, kachawo and a silken string, doru, 
by her father-in-law; the groom is given a silken turban, a 
shirt, a coat and a pair of shoes by his father-in-law. In the 
Nawaratra festival men wear the female /olu as they do their 
dhoti and also a bodice. But this attitude towards the clothes 
of woman has to change at the time of Boli in the case of those 
Bhils who become gosains of the goddess; then the man cannot 
even touch a woman’s clothes. 

The Bhils are fond of personal adornment and both men 
and women invariably wear silver ear-rings and silver or 
golden finger rings. The ornaments on the arm are of various 
types, ranging from a mere silver bangle to a heavy, solid 
kambiu kadu. Women are very fond of ornaments and some¬ 
times we can see them heavily decorated from head to toe. 
Ear-rings in their lobes and balia in the helices, a stud in then- 
noses, a collar of glass beads round their necks, armlets, 
bangles, rings—the list is very long, and so a complete inven¬ 
tory ^vill be given later. Of course, all these cannot be bought 
by a single individual for they will be worth a thousand 


6. A century and a quarter ago some Bhils went almost naked 
while others had a coarse cotton cloth wrapped round the head and 
shoulders and a sort of plaited petticoat of the same material round 

their loins. .. 

Seventy years afterwards the same Bhils were said to wear potadi 
or a waist-cloth, langoti or a loin-cloth, angruthi or a short coat, paghadt 
or a turban and short drawers reaching to the knee. The drew of 
a Bhil woman was: a coarse tadi, a large petticoat, gaghro, and a cheap 
bodice. On holidays, she was said to put on a silk sodi and a pett^t. 
mosru. half silk and half cotton. In those days the men wore 
red or white and round their shoulders pieces of white or red cloth. 

Today the Panch Mahals Bhils wear a lai^ti, a chador roimd their 
body, a dhofio or a fcomol and a /alu on their head. 
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rupees; and they aU cannot be worn also by a ainjsle man nr 
woman because aU of them would weigh more than twenty 

pounds!^ , , 

Two more points of personal beauty enhancement are 

worth noting: BhU women do their hair by porting it in the 
middle, after washing it weekly or fortnighUy with ^ d 
curd. SomeHmea they tie it into a bun at the back with flowEra 
to decorate it, and sometimes leave the pigtails dangUng do™ 
at the back with a lolken tassel to each of these, giving the 
wearer colour and beauty. The Bhilnia of Mai Semot crop 
(heir hair short at the back of the neck, and they look qmt* 
beautiful in this. Then there are tattoo marks alao, generally 
done by e people of the Gondhari tribe whose business is 
tattooing. Those marks are in the form of a crescent moon, 
a cluster of points, two parallel ores, stars nr dowers. The 
Bhils believe the marks remain even alter the death of the 
person. 

Omatnents are (Minsidercd to enhance the beauty oi the 
wearer; they aro also a ^tign a^ wealth. Young person^ occa- 
stonnlly display a certain amount o£ coquetry in their dre^ 
especially woman. Men are slowly giviitg up the cualom of 
wearlog ornaments. 

The Bhil society has established very tntiinate nelation- 


t It will IntAiHt Mine Ut know thfl oi the vrtdouj; Bhil 

emtiEficnls. thaugh the list would bt Imj mnd Uring* Th* 

'Bhih wear lh« following: —A man Ku muTidSw nfui Jiofeel m hli 
£=ari£j ^opo in holii^ts; iBtiiwli or rinp in the llniKPf litid AaFilccrll ttmnd 
the wairt A woman Im-i In btr em nnd jhvl^khya. In heir nose 

a ftilh tQund her jachata, InljKo collots) and and on Her 

feet, miMKll, pifiiaRVO and 

Among the Bhlli of HoipiinlA ond Snsban, the mal<?s wtNir ellhor 
nothing aa tho head o^ a comb in the hairj on the ear ihei- have: a ■Uv'cr 
A:ukdvv and n mnkal; and on the hondia^ Jtmnbnryii fcfldii nnd 
Mndlu and a rfitK In the fingun. 

The Bhil womnn wean in her enrfl; mnnda, yitnl and wnKol; 
on her head; ermpri^, and hair jiiiis; round her nock; red or black 
chlre^ mwani, 11111*0 collar, Intle. footvn and chhapro; in hur nosel: fcaato^ 
on her handK: wink, ombolint. ksdu, welia, bansl^ kulcAni, fcanffo! and 
rings; rovind her waist: ond/cr hank^U on her fret: dhan^kyo., 

chhinkjvn. kom*, todo and wankaia; and in ihc fsnffsm: Jod-co^ tona 
and vvnW^- 
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ships with their material possessions, so much so they have 
four riddles on the hand-mill and many songs on household 
things. Nothing is redundant, nothing obsolete ^like the 
minutest rite in their ceremonies—^not even the smallest article 
in the house. They would preserve even a piece of thread or 
a chip of wood that it might be useful some day. 

Nevertheless, the Bhils do not very much care for these 
precious material goods in view of their metaphysical outlook. 
To prove *bis proposition only two examples will suffice: First, 
whenever there are successive imtoward happenings in ffie 
house as a child dying one day and shortly after a buffalo being 
eaten away by a tiger in the forest, or the wife expiring in 
child-bed and a sister being a victim of small-pox, the Bhil 
will forsake the house. Taking with him only a few valuables, 
he will leave the house intact and will settle elsewhere. 
Second, when somebody dies in the family, all his beongings 
such as his ornaments, cothes and mattress, ‘are given away 
• to him’ as they say, meaning, these things are hurried or burnt 
with him. Such gold ornaments are not taken away by any 
Bhil from the cemetery for fear of some imhappiness des- 
cending on him. 

Food and Drinks 

As a pre-emiently agricultural people the main diet of the 
pViilg is what they produce in their fields: banti, kodra, mor, 
nagli, juwar and makka and pulses like adod, tuvar or grams. 
The morning meal consists mainly of boiled fcodrt. The pre¬ 
paration of this is a long and elaborate process. Kodra has to 
be husked and cleaned (the husk being given as food to the 
fowls), once more to be beaten (choadi takvu) in a mortar and 
then washed with hot water and again with cold water thrice 
or four times. The washing of kodri is an important routine 
in the daily life of the Bhil women and if we go to a BM 
house at about 9 o’clock in the morning we will invariably 
find the Bhil woman absent and the reason givra wiU be toat 
she has gone to the river to wash kodri: ‘kodri tuva goi 1 m%. 
After it is thus washed, it is boiled till cooked and aUowed to 
season. The water in which it is boiled, called pej, is separated 
and given as soup to chUdren. A nursing mother is also given 
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spup SO that she can get suHiciCtit milk in her breasts for 
ihe baby. To make it tasty it k soured with the flowers of 
bhindi or with imlL Khiohdi (kadra dal mixed togetber 
and cooked) Is aha eaten; so also Is rice. 

JCodfi and rice are eaten with ttir dol, grains^ or mdad. 
Dal is prepared and cooked in the same way as other Hindus 
do, though it is not spiced and fried in oil OS much; for the 
Bhils cannot alford to do so. When dal is not available, leaves 
of edible pknts are cooked as vcsetahlea and eaten with feodrl* 
The evening menu consists of n^Tida. and a vegetable or 
JaL Majida is what is known as mtia in Gujarati^ mtmd cakes 
made from the flour, not> of mofya, bonlip or jiiinar. TJus 
flour is kneaded with ivater and then a small portion nf it is 
taken on one hand and shaped to a round cake with the 
help of the other hand. This is baked in an earthen plate, 
tfljjp, over a fire. An average Bhil will eat two or three man- 
das at a time. 

Eggs of fowls are also eaten and they are cooked in three 
different ways: They are hard-boiled in curry and are eaten 
with flMMidas or khichdip a sort of omlette called tpnki is pre^ 
pared; Ot a dry vegetable di^h with minced oniOnS is made. 

Fowls arc costly and cannot be had every day, A fowl 
is cooked only when an important guest comes to the house or 
on a festival day. They cook it very nicely. I can still recall 
the taste of a fowl irooked by my Bhil chaprem at Besna. The 
fowl may also be roasted on fire and catHn with salt. But 
the more common method is to eook it Ixi salt water. To moke 
it more tasty it is cooked in oil and» when avallablep spiees 
are added to it. It is sometimes cooked in milk also. 

Meat^ like fowls, is costly and Is eaten only on feifttvals. 
It is cooked in the same fashion as a fowl; to make it more 
tasty they add milk or curds to it Fish ateo is eaten, whenever 
caught. It is cut into pieces idid cooked, 

Mllk^ TFioro and curds, kbeto are consumed 

though the elders mostly do without them. Ghee i$ prepared 
if milk Is in plenty. Milk and ghee are supposed to give 
potency lo man. 

On festivals, besides fowl or mutton curry they eat a 
special variety of manda prepared from rice flour. It Is given 
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diflFerent shapes according to which it is called huna manda, 
vankdva Tnanda or thokalya tanakya. On such days nadva 
are also eaten: after boiling a pumpkin, its pulp is mixed 
with rice flour; the mixture is then salted and shaped into 
balls which are cooked by steaming. These are eaten with 
dol. 

6hils used to drink li< 5 tuor—^sold at the licencee s shop 
and tadi whenever possible. Liquor is also used in religious 
ceremonies. Illicit distillation from mahuwa is also known 
but I have not been able to gauge its extent. Tea as a bever¬ 
age has found some place in the Bhfl society. They do not 
add sugar to it but jaggery, and drink it generally in the 
morning. When anybody is iU, pej is given to him. They 
smoke tobacco, and some of them eat opium also. The use 
ganja too is known. 

Thus, though a poor people, the Bhils eat a variety of 
things, know many preparations and employ most of the 
known methods of culinary art. 

The BhU Calendar 

The Bhil seasons are Jiiyfllu {the winter), panud (the 
spring), unolu (the summer) and chomasu (the monsoon). 
Their months are twelve, all of thirty days. They are as 
follows (the corresponding Hindu and English months being 
given in brackets): Kachki Divali (Kartik, November-Decem 
ber), Utran (Magsar, December-January), Poho or Pankho' 
khdyo (Posh, January-February), Gimb (Maha, February- 
March), Holi (Falgun, March-April), Jat (Chaitra, ApriJ- 
May), Akhatrij (Vaishakh, May-June), Jeth or Dufcyo (Jeth, 
June-July), Akkad (Ashadh, July-August), Mojor (Shrawan 
August-SeptMnber) Atham (Bhadrapad, September-October) 
and Dahra Divali (Aswin, October-November). Thus some 
names are the same as of Hindu months while other mon^ 
are named after the festivals or the fairs that fall withm 
them The bright half of the month is vavo ajwalio (the new 
Hght half) and the dark half is khutato andhario (the less¬ 
ening and darkening half). t i. j 

Some of the Bhils do not know the names of the ^ys 
of the week; time is an undifferentiated and undivided whole 
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for them, as it were. Nevertheless they do have the names: 
Sunday is Ditwar; Monday, Somwar; Tuesday, Mangalwar; 
Wednesday, BudhwoTf Thursday, Bordyo^ Friday, JHafesaua" 
dyo and Saturday, Sanwar. It can he seen that some of these 
names are adopted from the Hindus, Others are of days 
named after weekly markets held in particular villages in 
rotation so that the day is known after the village, e,g,, Fri¬ 
day, on which the weekly market is held at Mahsavad, is 
known as Mahsavadyo. The names of the days will he there¬ 
fore different in different Bhil regions. Thus, Friday is hath 
Maksavadyo and Umadyo, markets being held on this day 
both at Mahsavad and Umad, two places that lie in different 
and far off geographical regions. 

They count the time of the day by some socially recog¬ 
nised natural phenomena. Thus among the Bhils of Rajpipla 
and Khandesh, the early morning 4 o’clock is kukad vasyo 
(the cock-crow), 5 a.m. is bhal bhankhru (the morning dusk); 
6 to 7 A,M, is din ugyo (the day-break); 7 to 8 a.m. is rohni 
lagi (the mild sunrise); 8 to 9 a.m* is khano vakhat (the break¬ 
fast time); 11-30 to 1 p,m. is mnTijan olo (the midday); 3 to 
4 p,M. is manjan Tiamyo (the afternoon); 4 to 5 p,m, is nod 
vakhat (the later afternoon); 5 to 6 p.m, is hoi vakhat (the 
plough time, that is, when the husbandmen plod their weair 
way home); 6 to 6-30 p.m, is majur vakhat (the labour time, 
when the labourers leave for home); 6-30 to 7 p.m, is dih 
budyo (the sunset); 7 to 8 p.m* is Tat lagi (night beginning) 
and 11 p,m, is modh rat (midnight). 

Daily Life 

This division of time will also give an inkling into the 
daily life of the Bhils* The day-to-day life of a Bhil village 
is very striking to one coming from a city though not so much 
to one used to Indian rural life. In the morning both men 
and women get up by 6 o*clock* Women-folk sit down at 
the hand-mill to grind kodra or banti or they work at the 
mortar and husk kodin or rice. Men go to the cattle-shed and 
see if everything is alright there, . Then they brush their 
teeth with datans, ease themselves (for which water is not 
used), wash their faces, and have breakfast Women then 
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go for fd^tcliing water, to the river or atieamlct nearby, carry^ 
ing earthen pots on their head? or bronze pots under their 
armt There they t ak e their bath, washing all parts of the 
body profusely <md for long, then squeeze water from their 
clothes, fill tiieir pots and rolum home. Bhil women going 
to the river, their vlncJvhias Unhiiog and their blue and i«d 
robes standing out against the background of the morning 
aky, make a familiar picture to any one who has visited the 
Bhil villages. Some of (he women first clean their cattle- 
$hcd of cow-dung, throwing It into the manure-pit, and then 
go for bath. 

Children by this time get up, gather round the hearth 
or take whatevw come? to them—a stick, a bow Or on arrow, 
and play outside the hut, naked and unwashed, but Joyous 
and smiling. Then tha grotvn-up amnng them get their 
breakfasL The smaller ones do not wait for the women 
seT\'ing them food, but help themselves and nm out with 
pieces of bread in their hands. The grown-up children, from 
seven to thirteen, then go with their cattle to the forest and 
return at about midday. The m«n-folk, after their breakfast 
is over, go for their work either in the field or the forest and 
return when it Is WKUijoTi dihi, when the sun is in the mid- 
sfcy. (Wh™ Ihey go out carrying H supply contractor's tim¬ 
ber to some railway station they return home after three to 
six days). After the women return from the river they mind 
their cooking, which easily takes two to three houTs. By the 
time they finish, the men-folk return, (he children also come 
back with the enttle and they are given tlicir midday raenl. 
Men and children cat first and women afterwards. 

The noon hours are almost uoiscless, not a leaf moving, 
not a child stirring out. Men, women and children rest for 
an hour ot two (a good time to talk to them). Then once 
more the cycle of work starts. There is no 2 o'clock tea 
(a habit common with the nci^bouring pJains-pcople). Men 
go as in the morning to their fields or to the forest; women 
work in th* homes; their older children go to the pasture 
witli the cattle, or to the forest to bring wild fruits or to 
gather firewood. At about 5 or 6 in the evHung. men can 
be seen taking their balh in the atream, or washing bit 
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hands and Ihe upper part of the body. This is a rest-giving 
bath after the day'a work. At LhiJi lime some woinen go to 
collect flrewoodp and if you are on your evening waUc you 
Dtay wonder as to what makes the crackhng sound at a little 
distance from you; it is a woman breaking the dried branch 
□£ a. tree for firewood. Some of the others go for fetching 
water once more at thbi time Then they milk their catUe. 

Nextp the night siwne: A fire is slowly buming in the 
front room; on the chwhi soTnething is being cooked; the 
children and the elder members have gathered round the 
fire while the women cook. After their meal they sleep 
round the fire. Cattle and poultry also rest and by about 
ft P.M. the whole village is listless unless of course there Is 
a festival like HoD^ when the later the hour the more they 
dng and dance. On pre-marriage ceremony days also they 
dance and sing till very late in the nlghL 

Table I gives: an idea of the daily routine of the — 

TABL£ 1 


Tim^i 
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Woincn 

Children 

SJO td 

C AM. 

Oplting up. 

Celling Up, 


S tp ? A.nr. 

In ihc cbEMc- 

CHfidinj^ And 



fthed; wasJimg, 

hiiEking- 

SIcvpmg. 

1 tQ a hM 

Bneokiiust 

hi the oafUe- 


8 tP 12 AM 

Work in the fields 

shed, or to Lhc 
the river. 

Cooking and 

Getting up. 
BrcnkjTnfrl^ to the 


or the fofTsL 

cleaning, cUr. 

forttrt with Iheir 

12 to 1 pjf. 

Midday meal. 

Midday meal 

cmttlt. 

Midday meoL 

1 to 2.34 r.M. 

He«t and talk. 

Rest and talk. 

Zteft.and talk 

2 to fi p J4, 

Work in the lioldL 

2 lo 4 p.M. — out- 

2 to 3 yM— 


forvst or at homo. 

eido work liko 

eaUnj^; S to 4 

€ k> S fM 

1 

1 

1 

kot or work al 
home. 

4 to 0 r.».—work 
in ihe forcst- 

cottle 

Milking the 

to forut or 
wonder about or 
do some work. 

PlayinjiE aboul 

fl 10 9 PJE. 

£>ErmcT. 

entOe; cooking. 
Dinner 

Dinner. 

S rjM. 

Gonip and 

Ca^P and slnp. 

Sleep. 
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SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
I 

Village Organisation 


The Village 

The Village, gam, is a unit in the Bhil social structure, 
next in importance perhaps only to the family. The village 
consists of a number of Bhil families—anything between three 
or four and forty or more. As stated in the chapter on their 
material culture, these families live in houses which are 
strewn here and there, far apart from one another. Some¬ 
times a cluster of houses forms one street, foli, belonging to 
the same village. A second cluster may be a little farther 
away—across the stream or on the opposite side of the hill, 
forming another street with a different name. The village 
Khudadi has tliree streets, the Gamari Foli, Dogo Foli and 
Khudadi. 

The gam acts as a unit in many activities of the Bhils. It 
will be shown in the next chapter how it serves as a corporate 
body for many economic fimctions. In production and labour, 
for instance, each family in turn is helped by others of the 
village as in house-repairs or harvesting. The village goes 
as a whole for fish-catching in summer or for works of the 
Government on public roads. When there is any ceremonial 
feast at a Bhil*s house, Bhils of the whole village have to be 
invited, care being taken not to leave out any one- The 
village as a whole has certain common rights over the village 
pasture. Official guests are the guests of the whole village 
so that one and all are bound to contribute something for 
entertaining them. 

In social and religious matters too the village is important. 
Though the Bhils living in the same village do not necessarily 
belong to the same clan, they say they are aU 'brothers’. 
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because they belong to the same village. Generally they 
observe village exogamy and have all the emotionol attitudes 
cDiincetcd wllh it If a marriage Is to be celebrated or a 
death to be mourned the whole village gathers together. 
Elach takes interest in the ceremnny as if it war# Kts kina- 
tnan*&. Gods are worshipped, festivals observed or ftnknns 
exorcised by the ffom as a unit. Poor families are helped, 
widows and orphans are looked after, or somebody in trouble 
rescued, by the whole flam together. 

A man is known by the village he comes from. If a 
stranger, a Bhil Is first asked about his gam. Then, there 
are ‘good’ villages and 'bad' villages. Thus a village gives 
status to the pamia or gotf*u?flllc (resident of the village) 
who tries his best to keep up the honour of the village. To 
be boycotted by his village is a great misery that can befall 
a BhiL The village is really a atrong in^group among them. 
The foil, wherever it is existent, brings greater brotherliness 
among its mhabitanibr. 

Vitlafirc OiFidaii 

An out.'jiiler jjeLi with th^ BJill life luitl eulturi^ 

through the village headman^ the He is himself a 

Bhil aud 03i important element in their SOcXol structure. 
The Vasawo^s is a hereditary office and for gencratiotis it 
may be held by a particular family- WbEn the headman dies 
his son gets this Vasawoship even though he be a minor. 

1 stayed for two or three days with the very young Vamwt} 
of liinadi and enjoyed his hospitality. 

The Va&awa holds an enviable positimi in the village 
His advice is sought by other villagers in times of ne^d. Even 
nOti-Bhlls may go to him for edvfee or assistance- Even godSp 
they say, go to the headman for help. Today a traveller in 
the BhU land can go to him if he wants help- The 
by his prestige can silence diKsidentSp override a drunkard, or 
control a stubborn husband* He can seLlle quarceLi between 
two gan^kts^ ask debts to be paid off or postponed, or intervene 
in the unhappy marital life of my one of his villagers. He 
takes the mitiative for appeaamg the angry gods who visit 
upon their villages stooU-pox or catUe disease. In festivals 
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the Vasawo holds a key position. When Holi comes, she 
visits first his house: 

Holi Bai has come, 

Crossing the big mountain, 

She has come 

And asks for the house of the VcLsawo, 

It is his privilege to light the Holi fire. At the end of the 
Diwali festival the Bhils have a custom of bidding good-bye to 
Diwali by throwing burning sticks at the trees. It is the 
Vasawo who does this first, others following. 

The Vasawo is not only a member of the village but he 
is also a representative of the Government in the village. He 
looks after the guests of the Government, supplies provisions 
for them; mostly the Talati’s khichdi is got from him (though 
not as a matter of right but of courtesy). Whenever the 
Government wants certain things to be done by the village, 
he conveys the Governmental mandates to his people. When¬ 
ever the forest roads are to be built or grass is to be cut, it is 
the Vasawo who is asked to get them done- He gathers 
together the villagers as and when required for these and 
similar purposes. (When I wanted some old men from Juna 
Rajpipla for certain information, I told the Vasawo there, who 
collected them for me). He can speak to the Government 
on behalf of his villagers on all matters of public concern. 
Thus because his high status enables him to wield great 
influence on the gamias an enlightened and enthusiastic 
Vasawo can do much for his people. 

In return for big services to the Government, the latter 
pays him either a lump sum of Rs. 15/- to Rs. 18/- per annum, 
or grants him some free land for cultivation. The economic 
condition of the Vasawo^s household is not quite unsatisfactory. 
The Vasawo is above the ordinary; he is a man generally 
beyond competition. Consequently one of the best houses 
in the viUage is his: he may have a pair of buUocks or some 
pieces of furniture or a few clothes more than the average 
gamia. 

That is why the daughter of the Vasawo, vahkapoyn, has 
always been panegyrically mentioned in the Bhil folklore. She 
is generally a beautiful girl, who dresses in a red and tight- 
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fitting upper garment *as red as fire on the hills, and who 
has numberless ornaments on her person; and her anklets 
'run-zun* as she treads her path showing her person to advan¬ 
tage. The son of the Pordhtm falls in love with her- She 
cannot be just anybody’s; not all can look at her—she will 
not care for the attentions paid by other youths. Proud of 
her position and conscious of her beauty^ she is the beloved 
of the son of the second highest person of the village, the 
Pardhan, 

the wife of the VtisawOf is not as important as 
her husband in the community life. Her position is derivative; 
all her awe and personality are derived from her husband. 
But even then she has her unique share in the socio-religious 
life of the village. She has always to worry for the provisions 
of the sipai-sokaras* She has to prepare khichdi if a forest 
guard comes to the village. But her position is not wholly 
without glamour. Even though burdened with many re^n- 
sibilities her status brings in its wake many sweet experiences. 
In the marriage ceremony of any girl from the village she 
has a right to one bottle of liquor and an eight-anna piece and 
it is entirely her privilege to dress the bride and lead her to 
the marriage pandal. 

The Brahmin as a priest and religious authority is totally 
absent from the Bhil socio-religious life. While among Hindus 
and some other tribes like the Dublas and the Gamits a 
Brahmin is called to conduct marriage, death or birth rites 
and on other occasions, for which he gets some dakshiitaf 
among the Bhils he is not called for any of these purposes 
and his work is done by one of the Bhils themselves. 

Theite is an intecresting story which accounts for the 
absence of the Brahmin from the Bhil social structure: Two 
Bhils went to a Brahmin to call him to conduct a marriage 
ceremony at their place. Before going with them the Brahmin 
took some time to search for his turban and then to prepare 
a garland to wear round his neck. This caused delay and 
enraged the Bhils, who shouted, *Sala, you are delaying!’ and 
killed him with their arrows! They then posed themselves 
as Brahmins and conducted the ceremony. Since then the 
Bhils have no Brahmins to perform these functions. 
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of ihe Brahji'im tli<^re is the PunjarOf anollicr 
pillar of the villafie Kocial Mo. Hiif ia not a h^roditory oJTioe 
nor he im uflicial of the GovemmenL Mis wife, like all 
other Bhil women is iiist rni ordinary woman with no dis¬ 
tinguishing social position. Tlie Punjaro Is called when some 
pijja 1ms to he offered to ihe gods, both on holy days and in 
abnormal ciTOumstanecs, He alone knotvs how lo peHorm 
Lha pujn and recite the prayers. He takes some juwar grains 
in his hands, the villagers sitting In a semi-eirele on hia right 
and left; he then bends fomard from hig waist, mutters some 
incantations and puts the grains o-n the ground He is an 
mterrnediaiy between the gods and (he Bhib and as such is 
umch respected by the community, 

The PunJ^iro is also known as m expert medicine-man, 
Avell-versed in the indigenous pharmacopoeia. If the disease 
is known, or can he known^ and m not serious, he gives roots, 
leaves or some decocUon. His house is a veritable museum 
of these as well as objects of theological Importance. More 
Important Uian the Pnnjflro is the Mfldvt or the Bedvo who 
is die priest of the village. He is a Ireosure-house of Bhil 
theology and mythology md a witch-doctor too. He has been 
deaertbed in the ehopter on religiun. 

The PardAfitn, that is Pradltan^ meaning a minister, is the 
second olEdal in the village appointed by tho Covemment, 
His office ton is hereditary, Jn the absence of the V^ojoioo he 
has to attend to Government busincaa. Kven when the 
Vaxawo is present he can be asked to attend to certain minor 
matters. Still however his office can be dispensed with. Only 
big villages have tlicin: Limadi had a Pordhen, Kakdi-Amba 
had none. 

The VaTtsTLio or Kottcof is tHe man \cho carries out the 
commands of the Vamwo, HiS office iS also hereditaTy and 
he is remunerated far Hm service? by some tax-free land or 
Etn annual salary. The Vartanlo is the mao who actually 
attends to the touring officer Or Other Govemnient servant 
visiting the village: he Ictchi^ wafer for hJJll^ prepares his 
ehalo, gathers hre^sLicks and helps the cook; in many woys 
he is dte real aL lendanL A nether duty of the FarfOnio is to 
convey Covemmental messages^ if any. to the people of the 
4 
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village. Other members of his family have no special 
importance. 

The Gori has a very important place in the Bhil social 
structure. All the above-mentioned props of the Bhil social 
‘ structure belong to the Bhil community, but the Gori does 
not belong to it. His is a separate caste called the Gori, 

In physical appearance the Gori is easily differentiated 
from the Bhil by his flat nose and wooly hair. Very dirty in 
his appearance and ways of life, he puts on a dhoti and a head¬ 
dress called falu, but no upper garment. His wife is also 
very dirty. She puts on some ornaments in her nose and on 
her arms. Their children too are ill-clad and dirty. 

Every village has one or more Gori families. Their huts 
are at one end of the village. Small in size, neither properly 
constructed nor well looked after, they can be easily known 
to belong to the Goris, In a Gori’s hut, besides the articles 
of daily use (which are fewer in number and cheapter in 
quality than those of the Bhils), a bow and arrows are invaii- 
ably found. 

The work of grazing cattle is assigned to the Gori, At 
about 9 A.M., the Gori starts with the cattle of the village for 
the nearby forest, grazes them there till about 3 p.m. and then 
brings them back home. It is a very fine sight to see the 
Gori calling in his peculiar voice the cows to the desired spot. 
He is seen watching large herds with a thick stick or a bow 
and arrows in his bands. 

In return for his services to the village each Bhil house 
gives him one mando per head of cattle every day. In the 
evening he goes to every house and calls out, *Paniwali^ or 
*Koow(dV meaning ‘O wom^ of the house*. At this she comes 
out to give him his daily share. 

The Gori is an imtouchable. The Bhils say his touch 
pollutes them. At the river from which the village fetches 
water a separate place is reserved for him; it is tabooed for 
the Bhils to fetch water from there. 

The Kotwals are also found in some Bhil villages. Their 
huts also can be distinguished from the Bhil huts. They look 
dilapidated, without properly plastered walls or covered 
roofs. Small in size, these two or three huts lie at one end 
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of the vUlage. Th& KoJicaiff do not keep any cattle; onJy 
some fowk, a few housebeJd ut^nsik, a tom tom and a pair 
of cytnbala or ^ tttr ore aJl ditrir material possessions. 

The KatwalA setm tu be n different people, darker thaas 
the Bhlk in complexion, Curler in stahire and inofe plaLyr- 
rhine. They usnoUy keep lon^ flawing htiif^ seldom oiled or 
parted. They put on n shirt or a battdt and wear a shorl 
dAoti roimd their waist; and a pJienEd is their usual head¬ 
dress. Men have no or very few ornaments; women arty 
mostly very slovenly. They put on a oholi^ a falu and an 
adhni, Chir^ and rupee necklaci^ adorn Ifieir necks, their 
other ornaments being the same as those of the Bbik. 

Most of their marriage customs me borrowed from the 
BhJls. Bride-price is very low among them (anything 
belweoji twenty and thirty rupees) as compared with Bhils. 
They put some drops of liquor in the mouth of the dead and 
bum the dead body. Their gods are taken fmm the ShU 
panthEon, *We look up to the BhiJ gods, and don't worry 
about ours^ said Bamanio, one of the KoiwaUt of Khudadi 
to me. 

The XotuaLt perform two ftmeUons hi the Bhil social 
life. As we have iwen, the Bhils an? a jungle-folk bving 
away from market places ond for most of their household 
requirements they have to tap their envirunniEmt: Their 
material oivilisatiDn tlius depends to a large extent on the 
bamboo^ ft is the Kotwcli who prepare the baskets^ motiiea> 
mats and wltmuw^s from bamboo. They barter them with the 
Bhils at about the rates mentioned below as sanctioned by 
custom; 

i Winnow: 4 champo. nwya or 4 chanipa banti or 3 
chanipa jutcor or 3 champtt rice. 

1 BaudeeU l/Z full of the same basket eiiher juicar or 
rice. 

1 Mat (B ft. X 3 ft.}: 3 Annas or 5 champa mori/a or 5 
rkampa bantt or 3| ch.am'pa jutcietr or 3i champa rice^ 

'^Our gods determined this payment for our goods and 
both parties have to obey thk/ they teU us. 

Whenever a Bhil dies a Kotwid is sent for and as tbe 
bier is carriEd to the huming place he precede the mourners 
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beating a special type of tom-tom which is to be used only 
on such days. (The tom-tom used during festivals is different). 
Without him, the mourners will not proceed further. For 
his services, he is paid a rup>ee and a bottle of liquor. 

‘We all live a happy life; the Bhils have to depend on us 
for their baskets and winnows and we have nothing else to 
eat than what they give us and they do not trouble us,* my 
informant, Bamanio, expressed himself to me as regards their 
position in the Bhil villages. 

Besides these personalities, two more officers worth 
mention are found in some Bhil villages. One is the Des/i- 
mukh, the mouth-piece of the country, literally. Before the 
settlement of land he used to provide food, shelter and pro¬ 
tection to the plains-people who went to the Bhil country in 
connection with timber collection. He levied a tax per cart 
for this service on the immigrants. Another and a more 
important duty of his consists, now as it did then, of looking 
after a group of ten to twelve villages, touring through them 
at least once a year to see if all is well and collecting taxes. 
He also settles quarrels which do not go to law courts. After 
the settlement of land by Government the tax collection 
(known as annawari — ‘an anna per cent*) was shifted on 
to the Government. But in recognition of his former services 
and because of his general duties as a guardian of the BhU 
villages he has been given in some cases a piece of rent-free 
land and an annual lump-sum allowance. I met three Bhil 
Deshmukhs in my tour. 

The other person is the Dumaldar, a sort of a zamindar 
of the village. A Dumaldar is given a village by the Govern¬ 
ment for any service rendered by him to the Government. 
(The service may be a help in some war, the killing of a 
dangerous tiger, or an act of bravery in shikar). He has 
absolute rights over the village land not occupied by anybody 
when given to him in dumala, the rights of those who were 
occupants of the land before it changed hands being in no 
way affected. The only difference is that the rent is now 
collected by the Dumaldar on a Governmental basis with the 
help of a Government Talati. I have been to Jhargram which 
is a dumala village. 
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The Bhils have a village Panchayat which is not a formal 
institution. Nevertheless, it is an inevitable part of their 
social organisation. All the old men of the village meet for 
all important matters and confer among themselves. The 
matters about which they meet are varied, as somebody’s love 
affairs with a married woman, a married woman’s dawa, a 
dakan, a cattle disease, a veth^ of some Gk)vemment officer 
or some other matter of public importance They sit on their 
feet in a semi-circle or a circle and the eldest or the wisest 
or the Vasawo takes the initiative in starting the discussion. 
They try to persuade the dissenting or the half-willing and 
take a unanimous decision. Once the decision is reached, all 
obey it. Rarely is there any disobedience though the sanction 
behind it is not what the Germans call ‘faust-recht’ alone. As 
Tylor put it: ‘The controlling forces of society are at work 
even among these savages, only in more rudimentary ways 
than among ourselves. Public opinion is already a great 
X)ower.’- Thus the Panch is a very important social institu¬ 
tion among the Bhils. It is not found among those villages 
which have come in contact with the civilised Hindus. 

This sort of settling of quarrels is called jhaghdo 
hhangvo; and it takes place as far as the institution of marriage 
is concerned, firstly, when unmarried people run away; 
secondly, when through pre-marital sex relations a woman 
becomes pregnant and the case goes to the Panch; and thirdly, 
when a married woman of one village goes away to another 
man in a different village. In cases where only one man is 
concerned, Bhils of the girl’s village may gather and decide 
themselves the fine and the bride-price. Where two men are 
concerned, as in the third case, a real jhaghdo hhangvo takes 
place. Elderly Bhils from both the villages gather together. 
Both parties sit apart at about a distance of fifty feet. ‘We 
are in great anger and we don’t know when we might begin 
maramari; so it is better to sit apart,’ a Bhil told me. A 
mediator, bhanjgadio, goes from the second man’s party to 
the aggrieved side. This party tells him that his friend has 

1. Forced labour, known as begar elsewhere. 

2. E. D. Tylor, Anthropology, Vol. H (Thinker’s Library, Watts 
& Co. London, 1946), p. 136. 
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committed ^ btecausA he took away tbair 'brother's' 

wife. "We have paid ten thousand rupees to the girl's XsthcT 
111 dej. Other kioidental charges were also enomioiis. You 
will have to pay us fifteen thousand rupees, or give the girl 
back: othorwise Jie should be prepared to be beoten severely/ 
The bliaiijjjaJio puls his case before Uicm: 'Ho is very poor. 
The girl want! ta slay with him. He will pay you seventy- 
five rupees,^ The losing side curses him and calls him names. 
After some time they roach a compromise figure to be paid 
by the second man. "Hie man pays it cash down nr in Instal¬ 
ments, He stands liquor to all those gathered for the jhaoMo 
blmnyvo. Befori! drinking, on old man or tlie headman of the 
vlUnge puts h straw bclv^een the two partieSr then tnkeif it 
and addresLsea both the rivals; 'Now you need not quarrel any 
further. You will dHnk together; and from now on you are 
friends/ So saying he breaks the ^traw into twOp signifying 
that the quoml is also broken or ended. He then throws 
away the two pieces, one on each side. The other expression 
Used by Ihem lo denote sn ended quarrel is to inflict five 
sword strokes on the branches of a tree* after which they will 
not fight or quarrel any more. 

Besides the village headman and the Punch, the BhUs 
respect thclx chief, RajtL. The insLitution of chiefship seems 
Co have been known to them for 3 very long time. It was 
said while relating their history that many Ha|put rulers 
ascended the thrones of the Bhil chiefs^ whose descendants 
even today have the privilege of leading a new king to the 
gadi In places like Idar or Rajpipla. The chiefs of Bhilsa 
and BhlUanifid {hi Madhya Bharat), which vkiare thriving cities 
in olden days, must have bEjen very powerful and rich a.s can 
be seen from the archaeologica] remains of these cities today,’"' 
The Bhil chief Asha of Ashawai near Ahmcdabad, Is oko 
well-known in the history of Gujarat and it was from him 
that the present site nf the city of Ahmedabad was token 
away by Ahmedshah tn about 1442 a.d. 

Today there ore some petty Bhil ctugfe like those of 
Sagbara, Kathi and Gangtha near Rajpipla. A little further 

2. F. G. Shah, Th« Oldest Inhabitant! at Guiarat,' A Lecture be- 
fom the Gyan lYuarak UnndnU iBcpnibiiy) wi tflevembar ZI, IW. 
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the counLry between the Sohyadris and the Surat District was 
parcelled out among fourtt^en petty chiefa. Of these Ihirleen 
were BhiJs and One a Konicani. 0£ the chiefs fotir were caUed 
Rajas, eight r^aiks, one a Pardhan and one a Powar. The 
revenue of the chiefR eonsL^ted chiefly of (1) an BnDua] jiub- 
Sidy of about Rs, 27^00^ granted for Uieir forest and ahkarl 
rijthtHj (2) land revenue at Ra. G/'S/- per plnughi (3) a fee 
of annas eight per head on ail cattle entering their territory 
^ and on cattle ol non-D^gi residents, and (-IJ vnriDiJs tTtroa 
allowances from the atirruunding territoryp The population 
of tliese petty Slates which^ according to the census of 1931 
was consists chiefly of KonkaniSj Bhib and Warlis-* 

According to the Gazetteer/- the Bhil chiefs were left 
almost bee to manage their own affairs and where quarrels 
between neiglibours were not ujicommonr the right of the 
head of the tribe to his clariEinen^s services was fully admitted. 
When he heard the shrilly longnlrawn torn-tom that the men 
of the village were requLredp o Bhil left any work he might 
be doing and attended to the summons. On the other hand, 
if the ehief used his power in a way they disliked^ the BhiJs 
joinwi together to resuct him- 


11 

Ctiuis and Kins 

Haga and Hag^adi^ 

The Bhiis divide the Bhil world into two big scetLons— 
the buga and the hagwadia. The hagas include brotherSr 
eouslns, cdajimnen and h still wider eirde of the hagas of hogOf 
on the paternal side. Marriage between two haga^ is not 
allowed. The ottier division* viz. the hagicadict is made up of 
the ^marriageable" relatives* relativea-in-Iaw and their hopaa. 
In settling a marriage* the Bhiis first find out wJiether the 
prospective relation is a kai/o or a they ask him 

his relation w^lth somebody whom both of the parties know, 

4. M^marayidA an indlaii SiaUi UM7) pp la, A/iJ?r 134 1 thErr 
have been umie chaasei in tlmir rifShts. 

5. Caxrtt^cr ■of thff PretldcTicy, VaJ. DC Port I pp. 3* 
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either Ln his own villagw or elaewhere. From this they Kettle 
the kiiiultip position with each other and see whether the 
^illiance is peruiisslblc. 

Though there is no customary rivalry between the 
and the hagwadm some sung at the time of marriage 

do show that even while jokUig there is a keen desire of 
denouncing the oppasite party: 

There is a theft in the mondap. 

You Jost your wife» 

DonT you know this, vewai? 

On the village gate, she tied a cradle 
And sent a mi^go through the cow-boy. 

Veicflij you lost yo-ur wife— 

She eloped with Dajio, 

VeuMi, you lost your wife! 

Aport from thiSt the division of the Bhil society does not 
at all resemble the Australian dual orgonkalion m which the 
moiety division is 0 most fundamental category of the native 
mind, and where the division ts not merely for marriage but 
for religioiiSp economic and political purposes also and where 
the whole nature also is divided into two. This dieholomy 
of the Bhil society* not very clear and rigid, is useful for 
marital settlement.* 

KsogamoUnS Claris 

Of the Bhil sub-divisions Sir J. Makolxn wrote lu IBM: 
‘In every province 1 found Lhe names of tribes or rather of 
families inerease Ln the ratio the inquiry was pursued. The 
slightest dreumstancefip the name of an ancestor, a disputE in 
the tribe, a favourite Spot of residence gives rise to a name 
and forms a tie of brotherhood.'^ Forbes mentions ten tribes 
among the Cujarat Bhils. Mr. Prescott gives twenty-seven 
imb-divisioEis of the Ponch Mahals Blnb;^ Mr- Nandshankar. 


1. OryiinTT^jiinrL in Jmirtidl tlnf Ai^ihropaid^V 

ct€ty, BvmiMjf, 1050. 

Z J. Tmiuiarfa>iu JL A. p. ai. 

3^ Of ihc Malmb tHbos, the larpe clwu of Dbhw BMh 

are said to have oome during a lamlne from Dholka in the AhmedabaU 
Diitriet under 4 uhiftf named KJlmh the futhcr uf gad fCMhunUrnTp 
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forty-two for Keivak^tha; Major Le Geyt, one for Mahx 
Kflntha; Mr. Fakir Bhai, twelve for $outbem Gujariil; and 
Dr. Khanapurkarp forty for the Dangs Bhib, And Mr. Vnrukar 

given m es niany as one htmdred and siixiy-twa sub¬ 
divisions or oxogamoua gotro^ for the Panch Mahak Ehil?;. 
But nobody has given a satisfactory account of tbo exogamou? 
clans of the HajpipTa Bhils. 

For some months J could find no trace of exogaitiou^^ 
elans in the BhjJs nf the area I studied, but by following the 
genealogical method I was successful to some extent in finding 
them out. The idea is indefinite so fan as terminology Is con- 
ccrncdp but as regards the divisions^ every grown-up boy 
knows the dan he belongs to. The clan Is patCrnaL They 
call it jat nr -joiis i.e. tribal dan or family. Tliose are Uic 
diviaionfl: 

Ambuda^ Arthi, Chnpadsa^ Dedria, Dendia, Dogarla^ 
Godsa, Hembolkhodya, Denglya, Hogaisap Jamansap JangLu^ 
Kathisap Khorgyap Koanjip Kotin^ Malsa, Mathwadin, MaakhyB. 
Mokbdya, Kalwasa, OlnibaTp Fadvi* Ponkholyan Bajbaryap 
Rawot^ Soksa+ Tankhodyap TanvasHp Tirya» Vadsa, Vavsa, Van- 
dariwdap Vegusa* Vodgamia and VoIvL 

Out of these thirt>'-5ix Bhil dans—^tha list may not be 
complete—some are territorial cicmSp namad after a parUcular 
village or a place to wiiich the group originally bdongcdp 
though today the Bhils do not know how the name was 
aeqtiircd- The Malsas are from Mai, the Rajbaryas from 
Rajhar, the Mokhdyos frorn near the Mokhdl Falbt the 
Sagalses from SageJ and the Hulpayaa from Hulpan or Sul- 
panashwar. Some are names of other tribea taken by them 
as dan niuties. For exmple, the Rawot is a Rajput dan; the 
Pad vis and ValwiS are two other forest tribes^ but these names 
have now been adopted by the Bhils, and they distinguish them 
Very well from the former groups. ThQ others seem to have 
a totemislic origin, e,g' the Henglya from the btdi leaf tree, 
the Dcigrya fmm a moujitaiD and the Wansriwala from a 

BTOrdtng to load tradition. Tb® Bhabhor BhlU^ who are vrry In- 
HuaitijiJ and numL-ivoA. *re fioid to havp own* Irani K*drhl Banda in 
thf gdlptidft mih in Minpany with the Rona of South ftampur in 
R^wokarttha. 
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monkey. But today the sacredness of these and the totem 
significance have gone; the jats are purely secular, these words 
being remembered only as names for clan reference just as 
the Hindus remember their gotras and others their surnames. 

In the Panch Mahals and Sabarkantha, the Bhils are 
organised into a number of large patrilineal descent groups 
known as atak. An atak is a clan consisting of a number of 
lineages, each bearing the same name and claiming descent 
from the same mythical ancestor and hence assuming kinship 
with each other. This kinship group includes all those women 
who marry into the lineages of the clan. The clan is an exo- 
gamous group. The principle of exogamy is sought to be 
extended among these Bhils to all such persons as are the 
personal aCBnes, affines of the clan or members of those clans 
that have given their daughters in marriage to this clan in 
the past. But since a strict enforcement of this principle 
reduces the field of choice to a very great extent, exogamous 
restrictions are applied only within a span of five or six genera¬ 
tions. Actually, however, the Bhils do not remember their 
affines generally beyond the second or the third generation. 


Kinship 

The kins are called haga 
kinship terms: 

Father 

Mother 

Son 

Daughter 

Brother 

Sister f 

Paternal grandfather 
Maternal grandfather 
Paternal grandmother 
Maternal grandmother 
Paternal uncle 
Father's elder brother 
Father's younger brother 
Paternal uncle's wife 
Father's elder brother's wife 


and the following are some 

Bahko 

Yahki 

Poyro 

Poyri 

Pavo 

Baya 

Dohno hahko or Ghordo bap 

Dohno bahko or Ghordo bap 

Dohni yahki or Modi yahki 

Dohni yahki or Modi yahki 

Kako 

Wado 

Kaki 

Kaku 

y/adi 
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Father's younger brother's 
wife 

Molher^ii sister 
Mother's sister^s husband 
Father's sister 
Father's $ister*s husbarid 
Mother's brother 
Mother's brother's ivife 
Paternal nephew 
Paternal niece 
Paternal cousin 
Maternal cousin 
Matemei cousm sister 
Sister's son 
SistnrV daughter 
Father-in-law 
Mbther-in-law 
The male in-lawsi 
The female in-laws 
Son-in-law 
Daughtcr-Ui’^law 
WLfe^s elder brother 
Wife's younger brother 
WifoV younger sister 
Wife's older sister 
Wlfe^s meterual imcl^ 

Wife^s paternal uncle 

Grandson 

Granddaughter 

Daughter*^ son 

Daughter's daughter 

flusband 

WLfa 

Stepfather 
Stepmother 
Sister's husband 
Younger sister's husband 
Husband's sister 
Hnsband^s elder brother 


Kafci 

Jiji 

Wado 

Fuifli 

iWTatno 

Mama or Hi^hroho 
Mami or Fiiisi or liuku 
Dikoho 
Dikihi 

Kaka or WadJfti Bnya 
yeti?<u> ifejo 
Vewon, Hcti 
Pttaitjo 

Paanjt * 

ifoAroho or Jifamo 
Hahudi or Fitisi 

Veipatt 

Jamah 

NrJi 

Memo 

Hala 

Mali 

Fatla knhu or Voi?oa 

MflTnd 

Afnmo 

Poyra poyro 
Fora pot^ 

Fojfri poi/mo 

Poyri poifti 

Mati 

Theye 

Kako 

Jiji 

PaVftdy&kQ 

JUTnah 

NoTidho 

JeAi^ha 
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Husband’s elder brother’s 


wife 

Husband’s younger brother 
Husband’s younger brother’s 


Jethani 
Dev or Dero 


wife 


Derani 

Pojaha 

Vovdihi 


Younger brother’s wife 


The Bhil kinship terms cannot be put into hard and fast 
categories. Some of the terms are classificatory; for example, 
all persons of his father’s age are addressed by a Bhil by the 
honorific term kaka, and all the women of his mother’s age 
by jiji. To an old man all the persons of his son’s age are 
his sons, dikaha, and his daughter’s age his daughters, dikihi, 
and he will generally address them as such. The maternal 
as well as the paternal grandfathers are classified as ‘old 
fathers there being no distinction between the two as among 
some Gujarat Hindus. 

There are descriptive kinship terms also. TTie grand¬ 
father has no particular word for him. He is described as 
the older father’ or ‘the aged father’. The grandmother simi¬ 
larly is dohrti yahki or the older or aged mother. The paternal 
male cousins are described as ‘the sons of kaka* and the 
females as the daughters of kaka*, kakawadiho pavo, and 
kakawadihi baya respectively. Even the grandson is termed 
simply poyra poyro, the son’s son; similarly the daughter’s 
daughter. 

The customary rules of marriage have influenced the Bhil 
terminology. Thus on account of their custom of cross cousin 
marriages (the ego marrying his father’s sister’s daughter) 
the same term mama is used for the father’s sister’s husband 
and the mother’s brother; the father-in-law is also called 
mama. The father’s sister, the mother’s brother’s wife and 
the mother-in-law are described by the same term mami for 
the same reason. The stepfather is called kaka because accord¬ 
ing to their custom of levirate when a man marries the widow 
of his elder brother he is both stepfather and uncle to her 
former children; similarly the stepmother is called jiji, be¬ 
cause by the custom of sororate when a man marries the sister 
of his wife his children by the first wife have to accept her 
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boLh iUi their stepmother—the new reJflUari--and as their 
mother's sister the old relation. The father's brother 
and the mother's sister's husband are both called uradD. *Thia 
ako ean be explained on the basis of eress cousin marriage. 
The dJagrain below would explain how certain terms are 
due Id cross couaiJi marriage: 

TM 

S D 

I 

Si " Ss D, D, M, M, F| Fp 

FM repreaenU the father and mother. Their son is S and 
dau^ter D; then son S| of S can marry daughter Fi of D 
because they are cross cousins and Bhil custom approves a 
cross cousin marriage. So the maternal uncle has become 
the father-in-law. If they have a non CM and a daughter 
CFr then: 


S,F, 

I 

CM cr 

51 is the ancle uf CM- F^ is the maternal mmt of CM. But 

52 is a potential hu^b&nd of F-. So Sv who is an unde of 
CM is at the same time the husband^iit least theoretically 
—of his mother's sister; hence the same tenna for these two. 

The relationship between the in-laws fveuaisj i.c. the 
bride's and the brldegrooniV parties is very important. Hitis^ 
if a man marries oS his soUp the following persons from his 
daughter-in-law's family will be his uaruis: His sdd^s wife^s 
father, the laltaFs brothers and other relative; the women 
of the ocicai's family wiH be his vciooi^. 

The duties of the oetrais are varied. On occasions of 
joy and sorrow they are the first to increase and share tham. 
Whenever there is a marriage ceremony at one of these people's 
places, the other party Is invited wlili very great respect- 
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They exchange presents at these times and in hours of need 
they help each other. In spite of such customary good rela¬ 
tions between vewais I have seen instances where the parties 
have become each other's enemies. Such bitterness may start 
for very trivial (tons) reasons like the bride-price being paid 
less than promised, liquor having been served less than expect¬ 
ed or the daughter-in-law being treated with scant respect. 

There are a large number of joking relations among the 
Bhils. The following can joke with each other: 

(1) the dev with pojaha 

(2) the nondho with pojaha 

(3) the cross cousins with each other * 

(4) the vewais with each other 

(5) the sala with pavadyoho 

(6) the soli with pavadyoho 

(7) the jamah with young girls on his wife's side. 

The relation between the dev and the pojaha is very 

pleasing. He is her confidant and affectionate friend in the 
otherwise too-serious atmosphere of her father-in-law's house. 
She loves him like her own brother and attends to him when 
ill. He on his part cuts all sorts of jokes with her; plays 
mischief with her and may also indulge in broad jokes which 
may mean an invitation to her to sleep with him. The fol¬ 
lowing is a talk 'I heard between a Bhil and his pojaha: 
What's the news, bhabhi? 

Nothing very bad. 

Why, you look so very nice today! 

You were always telling me that. 

Why not come to the solitary forest and enjoy 
yourself tonight? 

You have no power, man! 

Do you want to see? 


The Bhil: 

Pojaha: 

B.: 

F 
B. 

R: 

B.: 


A man can similarly joke with his wife's younger sister. 
In fact he can also enjoy an intrigue with her. There is a 
Bhil proverb which says that her kachhdo, the tucked-up end 
at the back of the sadi, is loose; you can enter in it at will is 
the implied meaning. The relation between the nandho and 
the pojaha is also a joking one and they are very happy with 
each other; they work, eat and sleep together. But some- 
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Ihe is very bitter against tJic pojti/ia and Iritis 

lo bully her or to get rid of her myhow. Sh& may at timej? 
poisan the ears of her brother ogodnst tht; jjoicha. A Bhil 
has the ri^ht, as It -w^tac^ to cxasperalu his suZa with jokesp He 
will generally buUy the ^ila In jeslp but Lheir relabon through¬ 
out life Is one of mutual goodwill^ help and conRdence. The 
cross cousins, because they are potential mate^^ take phy$iOat 
and verba] liberties with each otherp 1 have seen a BhU 
siiu?an^ in which a EhiJ boy goes out to the ha^r with Ms 
cross cousin sister and on Ms way he gets excited and runs 
alter her mth his penis in hand^ she laughing at all tHsI 
They reach a tavernt get dead drunk and the boy goes to 
her fathorp his tmma, saying: 

Cume^ 171070 a, comOp 

Your daughter is drunk 

And is lying on the road 

Leading to Koral. 

Young girls (in bis sajra) of the age of a BhiVs wife joke 
with him- ThEre axe many songs in ’which they call him a 
foab mad-cap and miser. 

The Bhils also observe a code of some quite strict rules 
of avoidances though their breach may not entail penalLsation. 
The most important rule of avoldeiicc separates a gtrl from 
her husband's elder brother^ her jethoho. She should not 
speak to him* nor can she utter his name. Even looking at 
him is not allowcdt and when serving she musi serve his meal 
from a distance. She should not touch him, much less ait witli 
him on the same cot A girl and her husband^ father, 
hahrohOf also do not talk to each otherL If there is nobody 
eLe elderly through whom rfie can communicate to him in 
case of ncedp she will talk to him through her young $on or 
via a third person- 

A similar but less rigorous rule goi-cms a man's relations 
with his hnhiniL They of course talk to each other but can¬ 
not be very free in their talks. The hahtidi has to be respected 
and obeyed. Whatever fdie may say cannot be challenged 
tod has to be obeyed by the aon-in-law, A Bhil bahai^es 
better than usual in the presence of his parCntS-ln^Uw. He 
does not joke with or talk to his wife in their pfesence: and 
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he must not tell a dirty story or use abusive words before 
them, especially before the mother-in-law. If his father-in- 
law arrives when a Bhil is smoking he has at once to offer 
him the smoke. The mother-in-law has to be requested to 
stay as a guest for a number of days if she happens to come 
to his place. 

But in the presence of the father or grandfather the Bhil 
is very unusually free; in fact, he can smoke with them, can 
call names to a third party in their presence; and I have seen 
Bhils, old and young, fathers and sons, laughing together after 
some one from the party cut a very obscene joke- The BhiFs 
relation with his grandmother is also very good. They joke 
with each other. There is, it seems, no custom behind thi.q 
as among the Baigas and the Oraons; it is the freedom of a 
child before an old and kind-hearted woman. 

With reference to these kins as well as other acquain¬ 
tances they have definite modes of greeting and reception. If 
two Bhils knowm to each other meet, they will smile, take 
both their hands to their forehead and say: ‘Ram Ram’. 
Some would clasp each other’s hand saying the same words. 

I have also seen a few Bhils saluting officers and outsiders 
from the plains. After this preliminary Ram-Ram, one would 
begin the talk with ‘Are all well? (Hajaj ka?)* A youngster 
meeting an old Bhil will bend low and touch his feet. 

When a guest comes to a Bhil house, whoever is present 
welcomes him with the words ‘Come! seen after so many 
days and then takes him into the house and asks if all are 
well at his place. By this time, a cot, khatno, is brought for 
him to sit on and he is given some bidi leaves and tobacco. 
The guest asks after the health of all the members in the 
family and inquires about their cattle and crops. If the 
elderly member of the family is out in the field, a child runs 
up to call him home. Somebody in the meantime engages the 
guest in conversation. Food is cooked for him; when it is 
ready, he is given water to wash his hands and feet and then 
the guest and the elderly host eat together. Guests may also 
stay for a day or more. When a guest starts to go home he 
says, ‘Now come to my place.’ If it is a youngster, the host 
asks him to be careful on the way. 
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A pa:3:>fir-by, an acquamtencf Or a stnm^Er may jstop at 
a Bhil bourse to drink water. He givyn water kept on the 
mail in the same utensil the bouse drinks from. He doe$ not 
loucJi this utensil with his lips hut pours water from it with 
one of hi$ hands into the ulher raating at his lips. If he is a 
'clean^ manr sokaro, they will not give him the water from 
the mafi but bring it fresh from the stream and serve it in 
a weU-cleaued brass utensil or a leaf cup. 

Acquaintances are usually given bidt$, or a dotigo (die 
hukkah of the Hhib) is moved round them. They alZ smoke 
together irrespective of age, I saw a group of Dunikhal Bhila 
of ages ranging from 13 to 36—fathers, sons, imdes, and 
cousins^ all smoking from the same 

To make the pattern of kinship more vivid 1 have appended 
in Appendix I a few genealogies of some BhUs with an- 
notadve remarks to daHfy certain positions. As the notes 
are given in the tables themaelves^ skipping over them will 
not do* even though following them may mean same trouble, 
The notes are to be read oceordtng to numbers given below 
the names. 

FamUy Life 

Tlie Bhils call iheLr family vo^llu which Ls u uniJaterally 
related group of persons, connected through the father only. 
Ordinarily the Bhil ra^iu is a small group consisting of a 
Bhil, his wife and their children. Grown-up sons may or may 
not separate. But If a married sister or daughter of a Bhill 
dies leaving children behind^ they are looked after and 
brought up at hu place ILU they reach the ago of eight or Itm- 
On the other hand sometimes if the grandfather la living, 
he, his son and grancLions will oil live together; that is why 
it is veiy difficult to pigeon4iolc the Bhil family into any 
TxartJcular group. 

The father b the master of the household. Whatever 
income the members of the family have is pooled with him 
and ho directs the expenditure, though with the advice of liis 
wife and gro\i^*ii*up sons? If any. This *oId man in the bouse, 
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dohu, the sole authority dVi?r the other members 
in socia] duties zuid religious ceremonies- If he ^uo^ to 
anything, it will not be done. I wanted a young Bhi] bey 
from Kakdi-Amfaa to go with me to a feir^ he went humu, 
come ba^k and told me that he was sorry he could not go 
with me beeausc the old tnait in the house says, no/ The 
Iiead o£ the household distributes the daOy work among 
the members and if it is not properly done rebukea the 
defaulter. And when any religious ceremony has to be 
performed^ he takes the leading part. 

The mother ako has great importance. She is the soul 
and back-bone of the fomlly. Though not holding the keys 
of power^ she can by iier tact, w^isdom and experience get 
things done according to usage and custom, or control expen¬ 
diture as thrift demand^ It may be said that the man depends 
cm her not only for bis meats but also for the peace of his 
mind; and the children depend on her for their food and 
up-bringing. She combines in herself the roles of butb a 
W'lTe and a motherr She is the guide of the head of the 
family who may not at times understand many things^ She 
Is the encouraging spirit behind all the activities of the house¬ 
hold. She distributes the leminine work among her 
daughters and daughters^lndaw and stupervises it. In all 
serious matteia the mitiative generally comes from her. In 
case the man Ls not U\Tng, the economics of the family are 
also managed bv her. 

The place of children in the family is important. Their 
birth 13 anxiously awaited, the son^s because he wlU become 
the economic ■rupporter of the family^ tho dauglitcr's because 
she can help the family in its doily activities and fetch a 
good bride-price even when going to another house for good. 
Smnll children are often seen playing about m the Bhil court- 
j^ard or going with their elders to the held. Till they are 
ten or twelve no outside or Held labour is given to them; only 
very light work is taken from these kids. They live happily 
together; they play, laugh, graze (he cattle, occasionally 
quarrel—and grow up, 

TTie use of proper names in the family is confroUcd hy 
certain rules. A husband must not Kpeak the iinnie of his 
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wife. I tried very hard to learn from Sonji, the Bhil head¬ 
man of Ruswad, the name of his wife, but he would not utter 
it. He smiled and was pink with shame, but try as I might, 
he did not give in. Apart from this, a Bhil is also expected 
not to use his sasu’s name. A wife will never address her 
husband, his elder brother and his father with their names- 

Another rule of etiquette in the family is regarding the 
use of enthu, or food left over on the plate. A wife (and the 
children) may eat the husband’s leavings, but he does not eat 
others’. Younger brothers may eat the enthu of elder brothers 
and younger sisters, of elder ones. All children before they 
grow up may eat anybody’s leavings; they generally eat with 
their parents from their plates. Once they are grown-up 
or married, they do not do this. 

The sons of the house are not expected to leave the family 
while the father is alive. The father gets them married and 
then if they so wish they can separate. K one of them is 
not obedient, the father can rebuke him and ask him to go 
away: ‘Ahi dokhe kalo ko’ will be the general term, meaning 
‘Hide away from here’. He has to go at once; he cannot 
demand any share from the family property then. After the 
death of the father, the other brothers may ask him to return. 

Property is divided among the brothers in the house (if 
there are no uncles) not equally, but in increasing proportion 
according to seniority. The eldest son gets the largest share 
and the youngest gets the smallest. Sometimes the brothers 
other than the eldest divide the remaining property equally. 
If the father dies when all are staying together, the mortuary 
expenses are incurred by all. If they were separate at the 
time of his death, that son alone incurs the post-mortem ex¬ 
penses with whom he (the father) was staying at the time of 
death. 

Brothers also divide the debts of the father among them¬ 
selves, the eldest shouldering the largest share. The Dumaldar 
of Jhargam told me that he undertook to pay a debt of 
Rs. 775/- out of a total debt of Rs. 1,000/- after the death of 
his father, because he was the eldest of his father’s three sons- 

The brothers live peacefully together if nothing Satamc 
stirs them to quarrel. They are each others’ help and confi- 
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dsiQt« Even when they tli^y ffO to each other'^ plaeO 

in times of need and of i«y. There ore many Bhil stories 
where une Bhi! brothEr is shown as saerlfjcing hi*? life for 
smother. 

The duujolliers of tlie house, until they get marrlCfd, stay 
under the shadow of the potemal family roof, doing odd jobs 
in the cow-ahed or in the iioldt helping the mother to oook, or 
fetching water from the well with tlie bftflbfri. It ii! a pleasant 
sight to sea them working together, smiling and singing and 
happy* When any of them gels inorriedt all the members of 
the family regjret her dEparture vor>' much. They weep and 
smgr 

A happy biid b flying to foreign lands! 

How shall we bear her departure? 

Even after marriage, the daughter CJCcasionally viaibi the 
iamlly» stays as a guest for a dj^y or two and then there is joy 
gficc more in the house- The father receiver the bride-price 
and she is given by him a pair of cloLhes and some ornaments 
and sometimes a cow alsOr She haa no right to a share in 
the property. Only whm ho has no brothers does she inherit 
her father'^ property. 

The daughter-in-law of the house as she comes from an- 
other fantUy feels at fir^t a little uncomfortHble in her new 
family. But slowly she mixes with it like sugar in mjlk: ahe 
helps the mother-in-law and her nmdoho$ in their work; 
happy sometimes, bullied at others, by and by she becomes the 
head of the family. 
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BHIL ECONOAQCS 
I 

Thf title of this chapter miiy lead some to think that the 
theoiy of Bhil eeanomics must be dilTcirent frwn modem ei! 0 - 
Aoink Ihfforyf more so becaues the BhlLa ate known to l>e 
almost primitive. Raymond Firth was once very emphatic 
about this ‘different* theory of primitive economics and he 
derided those for whom the term ‘primitive’ or ‘savage’ con¬ 
veyed the idea of simplicity and, hence, who assumed the 
itistituUmiS of imtivEs to be the proto-type of our own. but 
leas developed, less comphcaled, stripped of all trappings and 
presenting the motive nr activity in clear, bare outlmoi. 
According to him a primitive was not a being created to ordo:' 
who would balance the mIu^vc iitililiM of arrow and spear- 
or wines and cattle if need be, reason nut the comparative 
satisfaction of work and sleep and exchange nuts, veiusan or 
cow-hidcs according to the strictest Ricardian principles.' 

But today after the scienoB of ecttoomics ha* ln?cii shown 
by Robbins and others to cover even those fleld-s where Uierv 
are liuuted means to satisl^ numberlesa ends, and when Wick- 
steed has clcariy dEmonstratcd that the rationality of econo¬ 
mic bchaviDur is almost instinclive with uli, wc need not 
departmentalise economics into industrial imd primitive eco¬ 
nomics. In fact there is no difference between the economic 
life of civilised people and that of a primitive people. 
Horskovitr wj-s, 'Egeept for the biuiincss oyd* Itself, practi¬ 
cally every economic mcebantsm and iusUtution known to US 
is found sotnewhflTfi in the primitive world** Firth also 
accepted the same view later on and defended it In hk book 
on the primitive Polyne-siana. The differance made by oul- 

1. R, Firth, Pi-imliiit# EcanowiWs o/ iVcir ZcAtaad Xvrii (i, i 

2. M. J- ITwfikevite. The Etemomlc Life of (hr PriBiiiirr People 

p. 44T. 
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tural piimitiveriEss otJy this: as Ihi^rc is l^ss of contact 
\viih other peoples of the civilised world, the CtUture pattern 
is ’weil-prescrved and economics have their roots ramifi- 
eatians in their social Ufe—in other words, economic rolation- 
^ips are sucial relationships as weiir We have to view the 
economic life of primitive people aa a complex set of activities 
rooted in human instincts but moulded according to the 
organisations and inccntiveSt traditional rules and religious 
beliefs current in the society^ utilising a body of material cul¬ 
ture and a system of technique to control environment and 
put it to m&n's accoujiL As Moiinowsky says of the Argo- 
nauLis of the Western Paclflcp it is an error to think that the 
primitive man lives at least in economic matters untranundled 
by conventions and social restrictions.^ 

At any rate, BhlJ economies are not of a prLndtive charae- 
teCr There is on unlimited number of ends to be satisfied 
with a liiuited number of means in the Bhil society] there is 
also the consumers* preference scale and they show rationality 
in Lhelr choice for the disposal of scarce means Over number¬ 
less requirements. D"!vision of labour, co-operation and 
skilled labour play their part in the production of goods. 
Capital in the form of money at a rate of interest and also 
os produced means of production is knovftu The Bhils do 
shift from the marginal land to the next beat if the fonner 
is not paying or do service instead of fanning, Lheteby show¬ 
ing their concept of the margin and its utility. Property Is 

3. B. Malinowiky, Aiyovuiuu 0 / the Werte™ Pdci/le^ p. K- 

But HerekwtLt v^pta u^ ta ftudy primitive economics in □ dlffcr- 
«it wii>y pllDifcthrr- Ti unlit be mad? denf^ he 'tiviE: «onomic 

problems nwy be jhidled witbaut tbe nn-d to give a cAmplete accoo^t 
of ibfr bctwecfi «ri 2nd other 

of «~^»l Ufe » B:t U) wuidei- ail the nnctloiB cn whieh a glveti 
body of cTOWinfcc custom rwtt. tn oilier wqnli ii is impemojit that 
antlinTpOilDglftii deslAt themKlvcs fwii n joclobgicul bbs when study- 
in^ <.wdiiiic phmomeiu;' end lhat 'it Is becomiag iiepiirative that 
anfhTopnlag^tM employ the ipitifiliUittvc Approach to &tudi« of wnnqmic 
lUe" thougfL be doea make albwxmc* for the fact that measurrmetit 
find eountini ere noi powible in such socieUea. I have tried to deecribe 
the Ehil ecvooftiie life Irnm both the viewpointe therefor* my 

account tray have, I am afraid, the defects o£ both with Uie adcantagiisi 
nf nvilher. 
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known; market aiid market values are very familiar, aud they 
use the same currejicy which the rest of India uses, AU 
these facts show that Bhil econojttiCs are not much different 
frcmi the general Indian rural ecuaomics. The only difference 
is liiat their eeonomic ends, aclivilies and incentives are rooted 
in their cultural institutions and are guided by many societaiy 
considerations. Even here the difference from the general 
Indian rural agricultural peoples is not qualitative but just 
quantitative; for even today in many advanced communitiea 
compulsions dictate certain economic acUvities- 

Thufi, more emphasis is laid in Bhil ectmomics on the 
organisaton of the methods of produelinn, distribution and 
exchange as on certain other factors; for instance, how pro¬ 
duction is determined over a period for an individual or the 
group, what part the traditUmal background playa in consump¬ 
tion, what principles are involved in the choice of occupation, 
or what are the mythological sanctions for a particular type 
of expenditure, A reference to EhH technology has also been 
made in the previotis chapter to that their methods of the 
production of goods may be known. 

The value of such a study wUf be readily admitted; 
because such a study would be of dLatinct assistance in under¬ 
standing these primitive but belter, though illiteratB, sodeUes 
to secure their co-operation and also in .preserving them from 
the unwanted effects of civilisation, A study of the cotit- 
pie* institutions of primitive economics can help avert or 
remedy the decay of such syatexus. Further, without such 
a study social and economic equity cannot be inaintain^ 
For example, the extent of the pressure on land in the Bhil 
areas must be studied if we are to ameliorate the lot of thcM 
primitive people. Moreover, a knowledge of the ecoiM^C 
psychology of ihe primitives, of the gwieral regulatim of *eit 
industrial lif«» of their sj'stem ol transfer of goods, and of 
their system of land tenure would he of practical utility to 
the trader, settler and the administrator, aa all of them are 
confronted by problems arising out of their direct e^^onuc 
relations with the BhiU. Sueb a atudj? would abfu^ \e p to 
preserve tho Bhil and guide his emergence from pnnuUvcni!« 
to a full-statured naUona] lifa- 
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Environment and Economics 

Though environmental determination of the economic life 
of a people is not perfectly verified, we know that the in¬ 
fluence of environment on a people varies directly with the 
primitiveness of their society. The more primitive they are 
'(that is, the more distant they are from civilisation), the more 
does environment shape their economic activities. The cli¬ 
mate, the flora and fauna, and the geology are the controlling 
factors of their economic activities, which they use according 
to their cultural light. 

As far as the climate is concerned (as stated in chapter 
I) in the forests of Hajpipla it is exceedingly unhealthy, 
malarial fever being prevalent from September to February. 
The climate is stigmatised as 'Kala PanV (Black Water) by 
the local ofiScials. The Khandesh region has also extremes 
of temperature. The flora presents a great diversity both 
in the number of species and the variety of plant associations. 
The main species of trees found in Rajpipla and Khandesh 
are so many that ‘it would take three nights in giving you 
the list,^ as a Bhil from Chikda told me. All the creepers 
and trees that grow there are known, some with their pro¬ 
perties and uses too. 

Apart from the rich system of nomenclature .which the 
Bhil employs to show, the features of his natural environment, 
he also possesses a very detailed knowledge of its relevent 
properties. The workable quality, hardness and durability of 
many kinds of wood as well as their colour; the nature of 
rocks, stone and earth; the positions of stars; and the signs 
of rain—these are also known by him. In all these, practical 
experience and mythical belief are often mixed up with the 
BhiL 

The Bhil believes that if there is an aura round the moon 
it is going to rain. So also if salt becomes dehydrated or 
smoke bums the eyes more accutely than is usual, if sinkaris 
hum more furiously than usual, if the sun’s rays look like 
fishes from behind the evening clouds, if flies ‘lay something 
like eggs on dung’, or if two bullocks urinate simultaneously 
in the field, the rains will surely pour down. The Bhils also . 
say that it rains in ‘the Forest’ (their region) after fifteen 
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days of ihc first raifis m Bombayt or twenty-soven deys ^tor 
ihe bctUng of the hMg^iAktr^ha (The Hunter) constdlaUcpn,^ 

They duplay some knowledge of celesLial pbeoomemi. 
They definitely know the Pale Star, the Mento Tam^ and the 
Great Bear which aocardlng to theTn Lie a golden cot with throe 
silver legs, borne by a chief who is being pursued hy three 
dogs. They also recognise the Kadf^yo or the Knttika, the 
Tin Perio or the MrigaA}Ur^ha and the Venus. The Venus is 
according to them a very auspicious star that will give plenty 
of grain if the crops, after being harvested, ore brought to the 
threshing fioor when it m rising. They also know the Punar* 
which they call 'the eggs of tlio ont bird'; near them Is 
another cluster cf stars which, they say^ is a cowherd (with 
his cows) who wants to steal away these eggs. Fofeufti is 
the taran uf llicir Great God, Haja Pantha^ The Suti and the 
Moon have three wives eacht the easl* west and mid-sky. 
Ilain is controlled by the Black Windi Kala Warn, who is the 
son-in-law of God Pantha. The Black Wind has many iksuck: 
the Twelve HainSu the Thunder Houjae, and the Black and the 
Limping lightnings. 

They know the praperties of many berries, barks, fungi, 
flowers, grasses and roots; they can differentiate between a 
large number of fishes by their habits and habitatlonfl' tlic 
inoto maclthop dhofcalt, kanawo, nwfkyit, chtfe-nu. 

muro^ king^ and tapari fishes; they told me that the irtoto fiah 
C4n be found in abundance Ui the Tapti river and the fchif? 
every where. 

Their fcnowfedge of plants is put to many pconomic ends. 
Forest trees are tapped either far their edible floivars and 
fruits or for their gmn. They eal the flowers and fruits of 
the frimop okaTio, amra. banana, ckoroli, dJmtMau, piiler, ghur- 
TTt€l gnndi, gopcl jambn, fcfldo, kk^famanc, TTKxhua, rlan, 


I. VBidL-n W. MiJ« at Wuynu Univerply wAnt«l to know to whul 
pjrtrail Jhlklore of tills kind obout tJic wwiliit>f wai just jruimtltEOT 
and U. wluit trtflnt it wa-i bame ocl by modHTi He 

ssefetised J53 ffudi ncrmmtB and rwjvrsLcd a pand ol iJuf« pftysicji 
seJenn teacherr badudinff * licenser muterwlo^ist to rfltc thrii- -ecu- 
racy. The p«m:l d«ided that 56^ per cent of ihrm ^ 

only iS tjor n-m dearly ftibel March lawh 
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Umro Md umro. They get gum from the hahiil, gtmd, 
Mct, md the Acem tree^. The <?coiiohuc eutlook 

cim he dbeerned in the cenver^en of pekonous roots and 
tabard like the ruvari and vaj into edible sliiffs either by bcil- 
iiig them or by continuoiisly washing diem. Their resource¬ 
fulness U again seen m th# large number of herbal medicines 
they ujte. These mediemeSp in fact the whole phurmacolosy 
of the l3bilSp is an interesting instance of cnYiroruneut being 
put to maTfimum economic use, 

II 

Orgimisatioti of IVnduetion 

Lund, lubour, capital and enterprise, the four factors of 
producLioiif are important in the Bhil economy as elsewherer 
The Bhils sa^y, 'CuJtLvation^ land and rain bring the goods 
home,^ The last factor is not remarkable herCp for this is 
a non-machine, agricultural society where ca^ is both Ida 
labourer and enterpreneur. At best, in comMunlty work or 
some co-operative enterprise can w'e take the leader of the 
party as an entrepreneur in his function of captain of In¬ 
dustry* and not a risk-^bearer. But I will first consider m 
this section the land problems of the Bhils—the productivity 
or efficiencyp, llie tenure system and in general the necessity 
uf land to the Bhil culture; then labour will bo cnnaidered in 
its various aspects such as the psychology of work, the division 
□f UhouTp and eo-eperation. 1 wWl pass on to capital and 
enterprise after this* 

(AJ Land 

Every Bhil is a land-holder, big or small. In Tabic 1 
here r give the difftributicin of land among the Bhils of Juub 
Hajpjpla which has 37 Bhil families, or more properly, y?samij 
(house-holdersj. 

Table n is another one on the same lines giving the Land^ 
holdings among the Bhils of Jharwani^ which hai 60 iMmh- 

Thpse two tables show the distribution of land among some 
Bhils and the two villages fairly represent the Bhils of Eaj- 
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TAHLE i 


Land in Acr^ 


No. ol A3a7ittA, 


Approximate % 


Below 1 
Between 1 & 2 
Between 2 Ht S 
Between 3 A 4 
Between 4 A 5 
Between *5 A ft 
Between G A 7 
More than T 


4 

4 

d 

9 

3 

fi 

1 

1 


11 

11 

25 

25 

H 

15 

2.5 

2.5 



table n 


Ijond in Acres 

No. o£ Asami^ 

Approximate % 

^kiw 1 

3 

5.0 

Between 1 & 2 

4 

6,6 

B&twi!en 2 A 3 

10 

16.6 

Between S A 4 

10 

16,6 

13.2 

13.2 

5.0 

5.0 

18.3 

Belween 4 A 5 
Between 5 A ft 

5 

S 

Between 6 A 

3 

Botw^pen 7 A S 
More than ft 

3 

11 


pipla. In the viUage of Juna Hojpipta about 11% of the 
have less than 2 Ocr« of land; about 50% of tliwn 
possess 2 to 4 acres: only 2.5% of the Bhils have more than 
7 acres to their loL Jhar^ ani is a Uttb bett« in thfe 
Here only 5% have lew than 1 acm of land; about 
possess 2 to 4 acres; but as many as 18.3% have more than 

I take two more villas“ 1“ ^ overage 

land-holding among the Bbib. Table HI »v« their figures 
along With those of the two already «^derCd. 

fable shows that even aUowing for exceptionally nch 
vUlagea like GhatoU, though the Bhils are a Lii^-boldi^ ^- 
munfty the per capita share of land a as little as 6.2 acres. 
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TABLE m 


Village 

Total land 
in acres 

Number of 
Asamis 

Average 
per head 

Juna Rajpipla 

13S 

37 

3.7 

Jharwani 

343 

60 

5.6 

Dhirkhadi 

70 

19 

3.6 

Ghatoli 

306 

22 

‘ 13.8 

Total 

857 

138 

6.2 


This average cannot however give us a correct idea of the 
real position. We have, therefore, also to refer to the two 
previous tables in fuU. It can thus be realised that the piece 
that every Bhil has got is not sufficient for his maintenance. 
According to Keatinge a holding which can allow a man to 
produce sufficient for supporting himself and his family in 
reasonable comfort (after meeting his necessary expenses) in 
ffie Deccan is 40 acres, and in U.P. 30 acres.“ Comparing the 
Bhil’s holding and the nature of his land with this standard 
we can get an idea of the nature of land distribution and 
level of wealth among them. 

I/and Tenure 

As regards land, what Herskovitz says of other peoples 
is true of the Bhils also: "The most important form of land 
tenure, if only because it is the most common, is private 
ownership.’ In many villages, there is scarcely any land avail¬ 
able except State property which is not held by any individual 
The acquisition of land in a Bhil village is possible from 
two types of State land. The first is the State-owned unculti¬ 
vated land, the padtar jamin, where sizable plots of eight, ten 
or twelve acres have already been marked out and their 
annual rent fixed. The other is the kharabo, which is a very 
big, continuous plot of land, about 350 to 1,500 acres in area, 
where no plots are demarcated and no rent fixed. 

The buying of land in both the- cases involves an elaborate 

5. G. Keatinge, Rural Economy in the Bombay Deccan, pp. 52-53. 
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tdutine procedujre. Tbs Bhil has to ;ipply fo^ $oni^ lund. 
When there ure many auch applicants, there I 5 an auetioo oX 
the Jaiid plota. He has to offer a price. If the offer la accepU 
able die State permits the revenue official to c.-oIkct the price 
and the rent md the BhU becomes the rightful owner of the 
plot in the records of the State. Eefarding the second type, 
only after the price of the land is collected are the plots frojn 
the fcharaho o^slgued and ihe rent fixed by the Govemnnciit. 
Only then he becomes the rightful owner. 

In the Hajpipla StatCr £incc 1939 Lhore were two kindK 
of offers that could be made for b plot of land hy a Bhil who 
wanted to buy It The one was of Hs. 5 per acre imd the 
other of Ks, 5 to 10. If the land was aec|uired under the first 
offer, the HghU of saloi mortgage and gift did not pass on to 
the buyer; if under the second they did. All land bougiit 
before lU3fi had no such division; the ac<iuisitlon Included atl 
Ihc rights ibcn. 

This land which belongs tu the Bhil is his private property, 
it can he sold, mortgaged, gifted or given for rent by the 
individuai None^ not even anJirtHl^ can Ires^asa on it. II 
somebody's cattle enter another's field and spoil the crops* 
they art put m a cattlc-pound and their owner has to pay the 
foUowing release money: for a goat for a cow 

for a bullock O-S-O and for a buffalo and thhi money 

goes to the State treasury. 

Fruit-growing ond other non-Umber trees in the land of 
Ihe owner Are hri if his father had the right to these trees. 
But If the father had no such right, Jic also would hnve no 
right over these- When a plot of land changes hands, in order 
to have a right over the fruit-growing and other tia^^ some 
luuney over llse stipulated price of the land has to be pedd- 
An G.xprusj condition, boll, has to be made whether the trees 
will be or will not be the buyer's. In the former east he 
derives a right which Is alienable. 'Ihe timber trees on the 
land of the indivitual in all cases, both of the purchaEed and 
the inherited land, are State property, and if cut, the owner 
of the land is liable to be pm^iecuted by the Forest Departmenl. 

In each village there is xome communal land which is 
for enmon use ordy, It is not owned by anybody- This in- 
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eludes the gauchar or the cow-pastures, land occupied by the 
roads, the village cemetery and the communal threshing floor, 
khali. The right of grazing cattle on the gauchar is given to 
all without any payment. A Bhil’s cattle can graze there 
for any length of time but he cannot cut the grass from there 
and feed them at home. ‘Anyone found doing this is strongly 
rebuked by others in the village,’ the headman of Dediapada 
told me. None can buy, nor can the Government sell, any 
plot from this communal property. The timber trees grow¬ 
ing on this land belong to the State; the other trees can be 
used or cut by the people. 

The headman has no extra rights over this or any other 
communal land of the village. He has his own land plus some 
land given to him by the State as payment for his services. 
Like any other man he cannot cut trees or grass from the 
communal land. Of course, he might use his position some¬ 
times to undue advantage. 

Land tenancy in the Bhil areas is almost similar to that 
in the neighbouring plains. The owner may cultivate the 
land himself; or the land may be given up if the Bhil does 
not want to cultivate it. If he does not pay the rent for it 
he will be forced to surrender it. In both cases the surrender, 
rajinama, of ownership rights over the land has to be made 
to the authorities concerned. If it is accepted, the land re¬ 
verts to the State, adding to its padtar or kharabo areas. 

An owner may lease out his land to others on either of 
two conditions: one, that the cultivator shall pay the rent 
to the State and retain the produce; two, that the rent be paid 
by the owner himself and the cultivator share the crops on a 
fifty-fifty *basis with the owner. In both the cases, unless 
the owner wants to cultivate his land himself, the tenants, as 
a matter of course, are not ousted. 

In dumala villages the Dumaldar collects the revenue from 
the village according to Government rates. Re. 1-1-0 per acre. 

The Talati or the petty revenue oflScial of the Government 
helps him. The Dumaldar has no rights over the lands al¬ 
ready in the possession of others in the villages. On the re¬ 
maining land his rights are absolute and unopposed. The 
Jhargaon and Dumkhal villages are under two Dumaldars, 
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(B) Labour 

Ijjboiir is im fbctor oi prodiirllDn much ^ 

thut accordiajf to seme it is a daimimt to th« whole output 
of it In modem industrial production capiLal Li a very jin- 
portant factor in the process of praduciiorii hut Jn the simple 
a;^ieuttural society of the Bhik labour Is the main faetor. 
'Come. O crooked onep let m go to the field/ s^ys o Ehil riddle 
referring to the sickle* It suggests that he on d his sickle 
ore the thief factors of production* so far as ihe Bhll Is con¬ 
cerned. With the Bhil, the incentives to work, as with others, 
are largely instinctive, being biological in their origination 
but blended with a complexity of other factor® which are the 
products of education* trnditioOt and the general social milieu. 
The Ehils work on an object or labour in the fields because 
there Li the prospect of winning bread out of it Oftentimes 
the aim is only beil^rful of bread, deditna matndOf and a 
good ploughing in same womanly fieah^' as they put it in a 
provcib. But because the land i=E v^ry niggardly they have 
to work hard to keep body and soul together* Hence the 
vcr>' social altitude to work becomes a basic clement in the 
ideology of production. 

Idlers arc looked down upon; they at times find it difiicult 
to get a wife, for the Bhils would say^ Tf we give our daughter 
tu him, she will starve/ The reciprocal duty to work falls 
on the woman aJso| an idle wife is turned out of the house; a 
girt, when she goes to her husband’s place, is .ndvLied hy her 
relatives not to shirk work. Even a guestj, if he stays for 
more than a day evokes the iiemark of having 'come for grub 
only fkhahno eb hoi)" and ia expected many a time to help 
the host family in their work. Success in the food que.^t 
detETmifics, as it does In the Bantu Kociety, the Bhil^s soclid 
prestige. Any meaiUf^ real or iUuaory, by which the primitive 
man gains power over the natural rEsources in the environ¬ 
ment are bound to give him power and authority in the group • 
Work Li gEiieraity done from nine o^cIock m the morning 
with a small recess at noon, when the BhU eats his Icodrt and 
vegetables and iflEepii for some time. If the work iSO demands 


a. Audiwy Rldianii* ffwnfffr ftnd u.'fltfc in a Snrcfffl Frt&f, p- 317 
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he is at it day and night. When he goes to cut timber for the 
contractor he is out for four or five days. But he does not 
make at the same time a fetish of labour; he might rest for 
days together after hard work. I saw the Bhils of Nanakakadi- 
Amba sitting at home for three days, all tipsy, after the har¬ 
vesting at the headman's fields was done by all of them. Apart 
from the production of food by labour, the Bhils engage in 
labour as a matter of joy. They often prepare artistic things 
in their leisure time—a rattle for the children or a good, 
coloured rope for their bullocks—sometimes for the love of 
it, sometimes because it is useful. 

In these daily rounds of labour, the Bhils have empiri¬ 
cally worked out a theory for getting maximum work from 
all, males, females and children, by apportioning to each 
person the work for which he or she is best fitted for. This 
theory of division of labour is not completely hard and fast; 
but tJie common principle which obtains is this: men attend 
to the more arduous and energetic occupations while the 
v/omen engage themselves in more sober and somewhat more 
monotonous task. Most of the occupations in the search for 
food, requiring strength, daring and initiative, are done by 
men. Women do the majority of tasks connected with the 
consumption and preparation of food. Certain other occupa¬ 
tions are done by men only, while there are yet others which 
are performed strictly by women. These restrictions are so 
much rooted in custom that a chance transgression of any of 
them leads to social backbiting; A man will not collect cow- 
dung from the shed and throw it in the pit for fear of ‘people 
talking’; that is a woman's task. Every boy and girl is aware 
of this division of work and knows that one muse pursue a 
socially approved economic career- Each is educated for it 
by a system of social control. 

Table IV shows how the Bhils’ work is divided among 
<he males, females and children. 

(C) Co-operation and Enterprise 

Co-operation in labour is another organisational method 
employed by the Bhils for doing work more eflSciently and 
more quickly. This kind of co-operation was also used in 
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Work 


Housohold 

work: 


Field 

labour: 


Other 

economic 

activities: 


Officials* 

ordem: 


Social 

duties: 


TABLE rV 


Males 


1. Preparing for 
the work in the 
fields 

2. Taking b u 1- 
locJcs and cat¬ 
tle out of the 
shed 

3. Brink mg vege¬ 
tables 

4* Watching chil¬ 
dren when the 
mother is busy 
cooking 

1. Hoeing 
2* Ploughing 

3. Digging 

4. Watching the 
crop from the 
truth 

5. Harvesting the 
crop 

6. Threshing 

1. Kabcdii 

2. Bu3dng bullocks 

3. Collecting 
honey 

4. Fishing 

1, Attending the 
officer and do¬ 
ing his work 

2. Going <m oeth. 

1. Going on visits 

2. Mourning and 
burning the 
dead 

3. H0U playing 

4. Keeping other 
festivals 


Females 


1* Sweeping the 
floor 

2. Lifting cow- 
dung 

3. Preparing 
food 

4* Serving food 

5. Bathing child¬ 
ren 

6. Grinding or 
pounding com 

T. Bringing water 

8. Washing clothes 

1. Taking food to 
the field for 
one*a man 

2* Weeding 

3. Watching the 
crop from the 

TTUlli 

4* Cutting grass 

1. Bringing fire¬ 
wood 

2. Buying house¬ 
hold things 

3. Fruit gathering 

4. Fishing 


1, Paying visits to 
female friends 

2, Only mourning 

3, Singing mar¬ 
riage songs 


Children 


1. Taking care of 
yonger b r o - 
thers 

2. Going with the 
cattle 

3. Keeping watch 
over things kept 
for drying 

4. Giving water 
to young 
calves 


1. Helping parents 
in small things 


1. Wandering 
after game 

2. Fruit gathering 


1. Carrying mes- 
sages if and 
when required 
in the village 
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former days when they used to do wood-ash cultivation. *We 
collected together and felled branches of trees; women brought 
water and helped in doing odd jobs. The work went on 
merrily because it looked very light as we were many. We 
joked, we talked and the work was vigorious,* thus explained 
the headman of Klhokhra-Umar the principle of co-operation 
to me. A second instance of such co-operation occurs v/hen 
the Bhil calls his friends and neighbours for repairing his 
house, which work, because of the joint efforts, is finished 
in good time. This mode of taking help from others is called 
madakho or handun which has to be repaid in the same way. 
One more example of this madakho is the harvesting which is 
done by all the villagers together attending one field after 
another, all getting a liquor party from pvery farmer whose 
work is thus completed. 

In such co-operative work the expert stands out. He is 
useful in skilled work like wood-ash cultivation where he has 
to show which branch is to be lopped off, where it is to be 
burnt and how the ash is to be spread. Experience and 
cleverness are his qualities. In unskilled activities, as in load¬ 
ing a teak log into a cart, the Bhils would make a team, with 
the expert detailing his instructions to do the needful through 
a spontaneous song: — 

Begin O youths, Haisan, 

Begin O men, Haisan, 

Broken band, Haisan, 

Burnt ashes, Haisan, 

That side is loose, Haisan, 

Tighten it, Haisan. 

Others in the team go on repeating 'Haisan* at the end of each 
instructional line of the expert and do according to each in¬ 
struction. The song with its rhythm and its peculiar emphasis 
on certain words makes the whole job easier and less tedious. 

In economic activities where the entire Bhil village is 
involved, the authority of the village elders and the experts 
is supreme and absolute. None can go against their directions 
and consequently there is never a clash between any family 
and the rest of the village- 
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(D) Capiifll 

Capital in Bhil areas e^xisbi in the Lorm of product means 
of production i There are all sorts of simplo In^trutneDts oiid 
implc^eots which are not directly consumeiJ but are used to 
further production. There are carts, hoes, axes, siddoaip 
simple wedges as well os bullocks, to name only a few of their 
capital items. 

Properly is also existent here, and the part which it play* 
in productioii is very in^rtant Properly is individually 
owned, and everybody tries to increase it by saviofOi, that is, 
surplus production over consumption and immEdiato require- 
ments. A Tnftn of competence will alwayE try to have more 
and more implements because they will help him in tilling more 
lands and thus producing more Among tho Bhiia» a rich 
msm is one who has many things, sfld^anwfttoj which concept 
of o^^pital is lound in other commuiutles olso. 

EcCfuamic 

Tlie main economic activity of the Bhils by which they 
maintain themselves is agriculture. They persue it with the 
factors discussed above and it is their mainslay. Like the 
Gonds and the Baigas, the Bhils also have the tradition of uah- 
cultivation. As late as 1S5^ A.D. in Rewakantha and RajpipLi: 

TTbe plmxgh wm tised flidy in the Jpwl^iuia. On the hillside 
trea and brush-wood were cut Kid btitnl in Ajird and May. In 
Ibe tetd wai xwn and the eroF« left tm ruidy for the 

After twentv-fivo years, only few were nid to WKidcr 
Amonf the woods and live b/ wood-aih cultivation.* 

The Bhjls say thay have a mjrthologlcal precedent for this 
ash-cullivation: their High God, Kaja Pantha, once used to 
bum borcsts and do cultivation in this way* They showed me 
the site of tlm divine farming—» plateau, two or three square 
miles in area^ between the hilia near the Khokhra-Umar 
village on the way to Ktmdi-Amha, the place being known as 
Raja Panthfl^E woOd^h fieldr *dtidh.\ 

Formerly^ they cut trees or brush-wood ifl the forest, 
brought them to a field and there spread, them out to dry 
before the rains came- Then they burnt them and spread the 
ashea evenly on the soil with a rake, panjaChu. Ihcy iiprinkl- 
ed water over it and dxd the sowing. Such fields were always 
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level and not on hill dopes. This they called dojie. The 
pracLicc b also known to the West Khandeshp the Paneh 
Mahalff and the Tonminal Bhib. hi fact other primitive 
tribes of Gujarat like the Naikosp the Dhodias and the Kon- 
kanas too employed the same mode of cultivation. 

In hill-slope eultivatiou, which wa$ called chhimataj the 
forest growth on tlic hUl dopes was first burnt Tall trees 
wore ;jtrippcd of their branches and small ones cot down level 
to the ground. All this felled wood was then set on fire 
before the raioa came. They spread the ashen evenly elh 
WHS possible while women who helped them splashed wator 
over IL In three day® the whole busirLBss was finished. The 
seeds sown on these slopes were such aa ch<mjji (tn^cr 

and ktikodi. The mixed growth was horvestod according to 
the ripening time of each- , 

Ihis Is not allowed now as there ore strict forest laivs— 
and stricter forest guards. But sometimeR, the atavistic tim- 
dpuE^j- comes out and they stealthily burri the forest growth 
and cast seeds there. While I was among the Toranmal Bhib 
tn May 1944 the Vayawo told me that for away tn the forest 
some people had humt the wood^ and were getting ready for 
cullivation. 

The present-day method of cultivation is that which is 
followed throughout agricultural India, A plougli—The 
brother that eats for the whole day but ls still hungry*—a 
pair of bullocks and the husbandman himself three heads 
and ten legs’> till the land into furrows before the advent 
of the monsoon or before the winter crop is to be sown. If 
paddy is to be rassed^ paddy seed is sown in a comer of the 
field- It germinates with the coming of the rains and grows 
up with Its advance. Wheu about six to eight inches high 
the saplings are transplanted in the muddy field. Whenever 
there ia grass or other uunecessary shruhs in the fields the 
Bhil® weed them out, Tietta ho. A watch is kept OVCr the 
crop as it ripens. Later, it U* harvested and taken to the 
threshing floor, and from there the produce Is sent hoTne. 
Other crops are otsa robed but in them the transplantation 
does not take place; the crops grow where the seeds were 
sown. 
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The joy of the Bhils In swmg the craps growing up bclore 
their ey 4 H is well shown in the following eong: — 

0\ we have planted the seed of whit# pumpkin. 

Lo, it has growOp the sweet pumpkin. 

Now there me leaves to our pumpkin; 

See the tendrils of our sweet pumpkin. 

Now it has budded—our gohdie pumpkin; 

And it has fiowered, our white ptimpkin; 

A small pumpkin is seen on the creeper fine; 

It has grown quite big on the creeper there! 

The foregoing discussion On cultivation in Bhil areas will 
be clarified hy Table V showing their seasonal activities wilh 
reference to food pursuits.'^ It will enable us to study the 
inter-relation between eiconomic activity and natural condi- 
tionsp such integration of facts being useful in presenting a 
co-ordinated vlfw of economic activities over a long period. 
The table shows how each work haa its place in a definite 
scheme of activllyt and how each month or season brinp its 
own quota of work- 1 have tried to include some of their 
festivals also in the table, which may show same relation 
between agnculturaJ pur^ita and religious cereTnoniea. 

In the primitive economic organisation of the Bhila we 
will have to consider the place of religion and ritual also. 
Savage life has few safeguards. Crisis is a frequent if inter- 
miltent element in it; «?;pecially hunger, one of the major 
crises. Besides, who knows the caprices of the gods? They 
might he displeased If you donH offer to them what is for you 
a prire; far example, new rice or new vegetables. The safe¬ 
guard against the wratch of these unknown and potentially 
ambivalent godn—if plea^ they will do good, if displeased 
c^uso haiTti^they praise them and appease them before cntei^ 


7. Th& moss importut tuk of the field worJtitr la to dr^w uji a 
ealondar <3f routine. AltJiou|rh Et ia rare to find n prbtJtlw 

pMpla siibalitlna entirely upon one WP* of diet, yet tlie economic 
ocianiutlon of most pcoplos ia nvost unusually wnpivx f™Q^ me point 
of view^ the combiimUnn of aarioultuiai, psutofsl hunting iictlvi- 
ti^ forming a mM dlvtnified mnual rmiUnf?.'—Audrey Bichord^ op 
cit-, p. 112. 
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Month 

Work of the mimth _ 

Fi?slivalfl 


Plouiihlng cnUectlng 

JVattdfltvO 

(Moukhti) 

Vvood (fia^d flanu) 



Sawing weeding 

(ftftta) 

Afatni^a 

Jlfojflr- 

Watching over crops Chuwa- 

Gooaidev 

Bh^darwe 

nu>, bringing green gross for 
cHitie 


Bhadarvflu* 

Aihem 

Watching crops vij^ikmtly 


Hiyalft Afhtm-Dahru 

Faddy raady^—wstchME 


(Win ter) 

■ome harvesting 


Harvesting paddy; ploughiii^ 

Divsii 

Dix^li 

for winter crops; some ihrv^^ 
ing 


KoffiJtUf/Cmfi 

Stacking of kr^dm, poddy and 

;Vava[ 


oUier undircshed com i*m~ 
uNinii)t sowing winter crojK 


C/tmn-Cimb 

Faddy - thruhlng; gnux- 

cutting, rood repiirini and 
making the carts ready, some 
kabodu 


UnMu Gimb^Holi 

Kobado. welching over grain 

Gtmb /fftm 

(Summer) 

mp&, do^ro 


HoU^at 

HahadUj gram is ready 

HqH 

Jai-Akhatij 

Harvesting gram, watching 
over j^uti?ar, kabodu 


Akhatif-Jwih 

HufCfihlng gram, cutting win-^ 
ttr jictoar end thre^Lng; 
houic repairs, habadu 



inji Upon any biiMMs. The rituals cobniccted with Bhil ngri- 
cultural operafJon5 and festivals are reoted in some Budi 
nietaph 3 ^cal outl<^ok- It patnieatea all the econamic life of 
the Bhils in one shape or another. 1 consider this a factor of 
production from the Bhil point of view. R. Firth believes 
that though such outlook cannnt replace knowledge and tech¬ 
nique it gives confidence to the worker and acts as a supple^ 
mentary unction for the perfotiBaneo of the task. 

These economic-religious rituals may be for many pur¬ 
poses—productioHr increase or prolectipn from destnictiofi. 
The Bhils have tried to evolve a festival culture around these 
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ritUAls, 71 complex of joy round the sub-ccmacioua fear. The 
festival gods, who are described in the chapter on religion, 
show that all of them have an economic matrix round them. 
One or two may be cited here as iliustrations. The festival 
nf Govaldev begins with the worship of tile sticks of the cow¬ 
boy by the Punjoro, who says 'O Bnpji, our great father, this 
cow-boy offers to you a punji an offerings Do not do him and 
his cattle any hann' and gives the sticks back to him- It is 
a day of joy for the eow-boy; the Bhils eat, drink and end 
the day with a bang. This Is for the welfare of the cattle 
and is therefore of great economic importance. 

Similarly, the festival of Navai is held wbcnever a new 
crop Is ready. On this day, rice from new paddy and curd- 
curry are prepared witli green vegetables to help- Tbreo 
niorseb are ofTered, one each, to Raja Pantha, the dead ones 
and the rest. After that alt feast on the preparations. Before 
this day they will not eat from the new crop. 

The main crops that are raised by the Bhils are: of cereals 
rice, wheat (mainly in Sagbara), kodra. MfljH, juioar and laati; 
of pulses tiit, iTiugf udod and oaf; find of vegetables rhilh es, 
biinjals, papaiyas and at times certain leafy vegetables. The 
Bhils, being devoted solely to agriculture, have learnt to re¬ 
cognise certain crop diseases and pests also. To name only 
a few; ojigar is a disease of juiMr which makes tlie.plant black 
and reduces the yield; Tnidkhayo is a root disease of the pulse 
plants and also of the paddy; and era are worms which eat 
away tender cotton p^^ which afterwards will not have 
any cotton at alL 

PoStoml Activilies 

Pastoral activity is an important economic oceupatim of 
the Bhil Each Bhil family generally owns a pair of bullocks 
and a number of cows, but rarely, if at all, some buffaloes. 
Pastoral activity does not require the tang endeavours of 
routine work involved in agricultural pursuits. The heards 
of the whole village are grazed together in the area reserved 
for the purpose. The Gori Is the man who does this wc^ 
They have n-n right to graze cattle in the other areas but 
ihcy are at times allowed to do so State* 
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The attitude of the Bhll towards his cattle varies from an 
affection md interest to o ritualistic veueratlon as tn 
the worship of the cows. The festival of Z3tva!t is especiolJy 
the day when the horns of the cattle arc painted red and 
their troujdi woishipped. The Bnimals are not yoked for 
that day. Beef taboo to all the Bhils. A Bhil will never 
manhandle his oxen and he will be very angry with anybody 
who doe^ so; he will not sleep peacefully long as Ms iU 
calf or cow doe^ not become walk 

He rears a cow not for food but for the bollocks he will 
get from it To htoi It provides ^ storeablp form of wealth 
which goes on iocrcasiDg annually- He cj very particular to 
see diat the an inml ha:i no defects whatsoever. He will con¬ 
sider certalEi signs on the body nf the animal as bad; these 
bad signs bring sickness tn the owner's family or ruin to his 
crops. A Bhil will not buy bullocks which have any of the 
follawing defects: — 

(a) A hhoro which cannot be hidden by the leather 
hand on the forehead; 

(b) Yellow teeth, which show that the bullock is old; 
fc) A bhofn anywhere but in the middle of the back; 
(d), A long tail, which is a sure sign of poor strength; 
(e} A tail which has many knots; 

(f) Legs which strike against each other at the hoofs; 
(g> 5Jack colour; and 

(h) Homs one nf which is curved and the other straight,, 
which indicate that one will drive him (the owner) 
down and the other push him up. 

Similarly the Bhils look for certain eharseteristics in cows» 
goats and bu/FaloeSf and only after a thorough examlnatign 
for these will they buy the animals. 

Hiougli the object of cattle rearing in seldom milk, of 
course, some Bhlls (as in Juna HajpipTa) do use milk as food 
■nd also prepare ghee from it and sell it to oiilaidErs, Tl^ey 
ac:quire cattle for social ambition also. They give cows to 
their daughters at the time of marriage. Cows are also tied 
to a dead man^s pyre for some time before lighting it to show 
that he waa a great man. 

The catt1&-sbed forms a busy centre of Bhil activities- 
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Early in the morning the Bhils change the places of the bul- 
locfcis, the women milk the cows, the boys or the Caiis take 
them out to graze and then the women clean the shed. Tlius 
just as the succession of agricultural activities makes the 
routine of the year for the men, this forms an important 
pari of their daily routine fOr the woinen^ 

Sometimes a poor man is given a COW by another Bhil for 
a year so tlial he may use the milk himself. Cows which are 
not milch arc given to others for grazing till they hear calf; 
at this time, the price of the cow is first fixed by four or five 
Bhils; and whoever wants to buy it pays half this price; ii 
is called paying the Jehand. This estahlishBa the principle 
that ownership and mamtenance have equal sliarEs of rights 
over an atiima]4 

The also keep goatsp which arc used both for milk 
and meat. A goat is also ofFered as a sacrifice to the gods 
and goddesses. 

Poultry,!' Pflrming 

Every Bhll family maintains a number o£ fowls. They 
are used mostly as food: eggs are eaten in a number of pre¬ 
parations; fowls arc also used on festive occasion^. More^ 
over, eggs and chicken and fowl are all vejy important as 
religious oflerings; almost all their gedSp goddesses end Bedpos 
require them- It ia more economical to breed chicken than 
to buy them from Eomehody el*?e. Poultry is ahjo useful m 
destroying the insect pests in thetr fields. Among such simple 
people as the Bhils this must not be overlooked. They 
know the diseases of poultry end treat them. For common 
ailments of the poultry they give them the juice of anions, 
garlic or the bark of mdra^an or kodo- 

Ffjfiwiff 

Fisblng is one of the most important of the Bhil'a ecanomic 
occupations^ The Bhil mythology is full of stories of catching 
fish. Their gods used to catch fish. Once Pondhiir Mata went 
to catch fish in a deep stream and had such a huge catch that 
the load of fiah broke the axle of the cert—then follows the 
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rest of the $tory, which has been related elsewhere in the 
book, 

nie wife-less young god, Gimblyu, was at long lost pro¬ 
mised a girl to be his wife by stfitic people, who later went 
back on their word and decided to give the girl to another 
man. In the meantiine they had taken Hask work' from 
Glmblyu. who was asked hy them to hring a fish which would 
weigh twelve cart-loads; and ha had to bring it. 

Among the Bhils one method of fish-catching makes use 
of a not, ‘the thing which is like a pumpkin when hound, hut 
like the thrctblng floor when spread\ Another uses the trap* 
moZo, whose operator wades tluough water step by step, 
porting the wide mount of the rrtoZo on the bed of the stream, 
klmdaH and faaling with his hands through the small upper 
end if there is any fish. Another of their techniques of catch¬ 
ing fish [ngeneous and speaks of their knowledge of the 
behaviour of fishes- The BhiJ goes to o small streamlet, puts 
a barrier against the stream in such a way that water passes 
to the other side of tiie barrier through only two small holes 
in it. After evenings the fiaheft move againi^t the cuTTent. The 
BhLi then puts traps near the small holes so that at night 
the fishes moving through the boles, the only passage up¬ 
stream, fall into the trap^ and are collected by the BhiL 
Whole mght long we can see fires burnmg along the bunks 
□f strenima; they are of the Bhlls waiting for fheir catch. In 
the day time the operation w reversed* But the nSght-catch 
is generally preferred by the Bhils as they are otherwise 
busy during the day. 

Doyaro Is the collective fiah-catching of thf Bhits. A 
number of Bhil women, ynung and old. after ten o'clock tn 
the moming or after preparing food for the family, go fishing. 
They leave the homes carrying nets on their heads and small 
baskets in their hands, and keeping small sons Ot daughters, 
if any, with their elder slblmgs at home- Talking and joking 
and tying the basket on the head with their /alu, keeping It 
a little open in the front so that the luh can be put inside^ 
they enter a stream with knese-deep water, the spot liavmg 
been already decddefL They cast the nets in the water, mlae 
them after scsnie time, and take out the fish if any and put 
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them In the baskets on their heads. Then all move one step 
forward) wnnatimes some moving aide way and repeat the 
Bomo proeediixB, This thing goes on till evening when all 
of them come out, squeeic out water from their clothes, 
decide the next time's place for fishing, Tnotihava and 

go home writh th«ir lota, the catch not being divided equally 
as each lishcd for herself, SomeUmes man join in this; they 
remain a litUo in fronL They hove big triangular nets tied 
to three bamboos, eight feet by eight or six. Thus by even- 
ing women return with about two days' food or, sometimea, 
much less. If the latter is the co(», the men may cut jokes 
at them; 'So much cxertinan and what an outcome!’ Women 
go fiAmg either on alternate days or every third day, attend¬ 
ing to household work at greater length on othcf days. 

'The genuis of this doyiiro Or hot is very interesting. In 
days gone by, they say, when men ran after any woman, and 
when young children were aacriliced to the gods, Haja Panlha 
and bis friend Vina Deo went on a global tour to improve 
the prevailing unbearable eonditioiii In their tour to reform 
the world, they come to the Land of the Frog-Eatars, Dedofc 
Kh^ya Mulakh, where peoplB ate nothing but frogs, morning, 
mid-day and evening. The two High Gods collected tha 
people, gave them a good thrashing and asked them to catch 
fiqK and eat th«n itastead of frogs. 

Kabdeiu 

Ona nf the most important auxiliary occupations of llicsc 
people ifl doing kabadv., that is, felling tha contractor's forest 
trees, shaping the logs and taking them to a railway term W 
or other place from where they can be exported. The pay¬ 
ment for fcahadu indndes the wages for felling the trees and 
the cartage for carrying the logs to the desired transport 
terminus. Throughout the whole aeason they are able to 
make five or six trips, though sometimes they may make a 
few more, os the places are very far apart and the roads 
very bad. Each trip brings anything between Ss. 20/- and 

50/- for them. , t j 

The Bhils have become so much dependent on Kflfcodii 
tbiA many arc carakas eibout th^ agrieultuie. Another 
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feature which iS imsatisfactory about this wcupatiun is that 
eontractqrs give them advance money on the security of next 
yearns fcabadn and force them to do it whenever they (the 
contractors) want^ even at the risk of the Bhils^ agricultural 
work. 

Frui^-coiiecfitm and Hfmep-gathcring. 

Two of the nunor economic oocupatious of a BhiJ are 
fruit-eoUecting and honey-gathering. Both of these, as we 
said in the beginning of the chapter, take advantage of -the 
Bhil environment. Fruit-gathemg is generally done by 
womeu and children. Fruits Ore sometimes dried and stored 
for future use. Besides eating tlicse fruits (which were 
enumerated above) the Bhills get oil irom dried meihuda. 
Some make pickles from mangoea and kliH££m7m1^aH Honey- 
cfiUection is not taken up seriously as an occupation and 
very few aeU honey. Whenever they come across any honey- 
camh they drive away the beuai from it by smoking them 
outt then squeeie out the honey and eat it there und then 
even as they put it; ^Brive away all the cows and milk the 
empty cattle-shed.^ 

Wage^Eamtng. 

Some of the BhUs atXOpt work as farm labourers In the 
fields of neighbouring plains-people or of Patidar landlords 
in their own villages- They indenture as collectors of guna 
or bzdi leaves or other things for the contractors of these, 
or as dameatic servants in Eajpspla, Akkalkuva and Taloda^ 
but very seldom as servants of other Bhib- Wage-eamiiig is 
only occasiouol and even then prevalEnt only in those areas 
where the BhLb live In contact with other peoples. Other¬ 
wise, in the Bhil land proj^r there are very few labourers 
as sudi engaged in agricultural work, l^enever there arc 
unyi they are paid in terms of labour^ Before the Second 
World WoTj for agricultural work^ the Bbils in Rajpipla used 
to get anything between four annas and six annas a day per 
man and from tliree annas to four annas a day per woman. 
Sometimes they were paid in terms of grains; a man received 
two ters of paddy for a day. During and aftiir the War 
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the w^igM weQt Up by about thjpee annas a day for both 
jucn and woman. 

The Bhil woman and young girls work as coUaotors of 
niHny kinds of forest produce which is bought by the con- 
tractors BS a monopoly for a year. Sometiities a man who 
has no aLher work also goes in for thi^ Thuy work in this 
way frnrn morning Ull throe or four o'clock in tha evening, 
and earn on piece rate basis as shown In Tabic VI. 


TABLE VI 


Article 

Piece Unit 

Wage per Unit 

Cotton 

S seera 

-/2/- 

Bidx leaves 

I basket 

-/3/- 

Cum 

1 seer 

-/4/- 

Tree-catton 

1 seer 

-/lO/- 

Honey 

1 socr 

-ye/- 


The dojziciitic servants got Rs. 4/- to 7/- per month be* 
fore the War; aince the War the wages Increased to Ks. 9/- 
per mouthp Food was given in addition to these wagas in 
some cases; in others food depended on the sweet wlU of the 
employer. Only one case of a Bhil boy engaged as a servant 
with another Bhil came to my notice in ToranmalH This boyi 
UmedyOp aged 13 ycars^ was from Dumkhal, a village in the 
neighbourhood. He was parentless and his unde got him 
a job In Toiraninal with Revlo, who paid him Ba- 3/- per 
month, food and clothes also being supplied by the employer. 
As he was youngg he wols asked to do ca^ work and was 
treated well. 

Trade 

Occasionally the Bhik sell something to out^ders and 
thus establish with others trade relations which farm a 
saiiroe of aupplementaTy income for some Bhils, A Bhil 
may take baskets, bamboo wicket-work or mats for sale to 
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Rajplpla or Akkiilkuv& ojid them for 00^. 1 have ol^ 
seen the Madiwari Bhiia selling some of their ag^ricuitiiral 
produce like mif^j and adud at Akkulkuva. At the 

N&vapur railway station on the T,V* Railway they can be 
seen selhiig small quantities of obiUies, raw mangoes and 
forest fruits. The Bhils of Mai Samot seU raw and ripe 
mangoes in June and July to the BAoi^os from the Khandesh 
DLstrint 

FHee Mechanism 

^ The Bhil economyp as shown above^ is deflnltely in touch 
with the general economic life of Gujarat and other areas 
and thus has the same price complex as in the plains. Price 
is detarmined as under imperfect competition The imper¬ 
fection of competition is due tOp besides other f&etors, several 
causes like {1) the Bhil's ignorance of the general market; 
(2) ether cleverer busiiiessmen to whom he sells or from 
wham he buys explaiting his ignorance to sell to him at 
higher prices and buy from him at lower prices; and <J) 
bis haste to dispose of his wares at whatever price he con 
get because he wants eash very badly or because he has 
come from a very distant village tn which be wants to rehnn 
in time. Hia purchases at higher prices are also prompted 
by the same motive to go home soon. Thus^ the prices he 
pays and receives are both monopoly prices of the other 
side. 

Before quoting the actual prices a short aside on the 
Bhil units of weights and tneasUros will be necca^aary in 
order to understand their economics properly. Their grain 
measures arc: 



m handful 

khobo 

a joined hanckful 

mtAio 

2 AAo5d9 

nlhio 

2 sers 

pairli 

4 serf 

cAainpo 

8 $er$ 

fopJo 

8 paylis 

fnap 

96 ehampoa 
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For weights there are: 


^ aer 

man 

kolsi 

khandi 

0Olfi 

the Etandord Indian seer 

40 seers (10 paylu) 

10 mans 

20 maw 

32 maw. 


For the tdcasuremeat of length they use: 

angAl a finger-width 


hath 

pars. 

an armdength 

a height equal to that of an 
average man 

khetnT 

^ a field-length, a distaneo of 

about 100 yania 

pans 

hot 

ffai 

a bamboo-length 
about 2 miles 

3 hatha 


Their cumersla are: 


ek 

one 

ben 

tin 

ch4f‘ 

peneh 

chh 

sot 

oth 

two 

three 

four 

five 

six 

aeven 

eight 


fiau * nine 


dah 

ten 

hof 

tcl 

via 

aenkado 

twelve 
sixteen 
twenty 
a hundred 


The smallar numbers ere expressed in terms of five. e.g. 
twenty-four is 'four limes five md fou^^ The bigger num¬ 
bers turc eiqpressed in terms of sixteen and twenty as wUl 
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be seen in many of their stories. Grass bundles are counted 
by five; mangoes by twenty and rarely by dozens. For money 
their units are the same as elsewhere in India—rupees, annas 
and pies with their different big and smaU denominations- 
Taking these as their units for economic transactions, 
the following was the price list of some of the articles sold 
by the Bhils at Akkalkuva in April 1947: 

Adad • • 6-0-0 per man 

.. 7-0-0 per man 

Juwar .. • • 5-0-0 per man 

Mangoes • • 2-0-0 per dozen 

Baskets 0-6-0 to 0-8-0 per piece 

The following are the prices of some of the things sold by • 
them at home: 


Milk 

Ghee 

Eggs 

Fowls 

Honey 

Gum 


0-4-0 per ser 

3-0-0 per ser 
0-12-0 per dozen 
1-4-0 per one 
0-14-0 per ser 
0-7-0 per ser 


The following were the prices for some of the articles of daily 
Bhil use in Dediapada (Rajpipla) in June 1948: 


A ready-made shirt 
A coarse dhoti 
A coarse sadi 
A cotton blanket 
A hand-mill 
Salt 

Sweet oil 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Tobacco 

Mahua liquor 

Tadi 


1- 8-0 per piece 

4-0-0 per piece 

4- 0-0 per piece 

5- 0-0 per piece 

2- 8-0 per one 
0-3-0 per ser 
1-4-0 per ser 
0-8-0 per ser 
0-4-0 per ser 
4-0-0 per ser 

0-12-0 per bottle 
0-12-0 for five sers 
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Distribution 

Distribution in the Bhil society is through the price- 
mechanism as elsewhere because, as stated above, Bhil eco¬ 
nomics do not differ from those of other agricultural people 
in India. Their economics being direct, that is, production 
being for consumption, there is very little complexity in dis¬ 
tribution; in fact, mostly each consumes what he produces. 
Their system of distribution can be divided into two cate¬ 
gories. One is the apportioning of a joint product among 
the members of a co-operative group and the other is the 
payment to the factors of production. 

To examine the principles of distribution in the first, 
let us take the example of co-operative fish-catching, doyaro. 
The fish are not divided equally; whatever each gets is his; 
it all depends on his luck. A group of Bhil women from 
Ruswad went for doyaro together on 4th June, 1948. In the 
evening when they returned, I measured the catch. It was 
an extraordinary day for all; usually the catch is much less. 
That day’s catch is given in Table I. 

TABLE I 


Name 

(Age) 

Catch in sers 

Navsi 

(20) 

3 

Sukhli 

(55) 

2 

Nani 

■(28) 

4 

Juma 

(15) 

i 

Surja 

(31) 

1 

Gimbu 

(35) 

li 

Jhalu 

(22) 

2 

KaU 

(16) 

li 


As for the second, those who help in the production of 
goods are given reciprocal help, but they have no right to 
7 
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the product. Those who EO as labourers are puid iu money, 
the wage rote being generally traditioual. Higgling for an 
increase in wages does not generally lake place; in bad times 
by common consent they increase the rates. Sometimes 
labourers are paid for their work in food, i I ey 

so damand. Such a demand comes only from die very poor 

labourers. 

Capital in the form of money lent on loans will ^eld 
interest, generally at the rate of 25'; ; but if the loan ^ from 
n Bhil, he does not charge the usual rate, giving a diMOUnt 
on social and humanitarian grounds- Rent for land is also 
paid to the Government: it is generally one rupee per acre. 

Distribution is also marked among the Bhils by a non- 
economic matrix which takes the form of gifts and cere¬ 
monial exchanges. Once a gift is given freely on c^toinary 
counts, the very fact of its having been presented carries 
an for equivalent or increased return that esn he 

ignored only on penalty of iwcial ^itlgttia or loss of prestige* 
Take for instance die giving of grain, called wire, on the 
threshing floor. The measure is fixed by tradition; the head¬ 
man is given fifteen aers, the cow-boy or ihe Gori two sers 
and whoever else comes half a scr . Sut it ia io the expec¬ 
tation that they will do their duty properly—a material con¬ 


sideration—that it ia given. 

Bride-price is ako a form of economic distribution, more 
so when it takes the form of payment in terms of head of 
cattle. When it k to be paid in cash, relatives also contri- 
hule. Each of them pays eight aimaa or a rupee to the faUier 
of the bridegroom, thus helping him a little to pay out a big 
sura. He in his turn Eivea an equal sum, if and wh™ there 
ts a boy marrying in any of these contributors famihcs. If 
he docs not, he will be scoffed at. 

Summarising the Bhil principles of distribution, it may 
be said tliat they recognise that each participant in a pro¬ 
ductive activity should get a share in the produce though 
social considerations may not aUow it to be proportioriatc to 
the time, skill and labour expended by each. There is ahiO 
a definite convention that service® require material recogni¬ 
tion though hero also social considerations govern the form 
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and flunoimt of ropayintsnt. And^ lastly, there also a non- 
eeqnomie matrix round some payments, though in the ulli- 
mata analysis they are also as materldisUc as' others. 

Budgets 

The culmination of alj these economic; activities of the 
Bhiis is earning and spending for the members of the family. 
1 give below a few representative family annual budgots 
which will show Uie economic status of the common BhiL 
As there is no wide divergence in economte conditions bet¬ 
ween one BliiJ and another^ they are more reprcsenlstive 
of the average Bhil ecnnomsc conditions than such budgets 
would be for our society where this disparity is very great. 
To be on stiU safer grounds I hove taken three villagEs quite 
distant from each other^ the families being chosen at random. 
That is the reason why I feel satisfied with a few samples. 

Some points here may be clarified for fear of causing 
misunderstanding. The Bhils, whose budgets I have given 
here, are segregated £rem olhem and are illiterate. Because 
they are away from the civilised soeietyi their wants are few 
and are dictated by custom and kept up hy tradition. The 
wantsp therefore, of one Bhil and another cannot be very 
divergent, the only difference being due to the size of the 
family, SecondJyp they are so illiterate and ignorant that 
they do not even Icnow tlieir ages—^they do not care to—and 
so they generally cannot remember ivhat their Income or 
expenditure hr. The dgures given* tHereforCp arc only &jh 
proximate and in round numbers- As there is no other 
source of verification for the facts they give, we have to 
depend only on what they say* 

The data given in Tables II and m here was collected 
in November 1047. 

Table ll (on the Bhils* income) shows that 

(a) agrlruJIture is in all cases the main aource of incrmie 
for them, yielding 60^ to 65^^ of the total income: 

(b) tbefr earnings from k&hud^ range from Ks. 50/- to 
200/' per year per ramlly and from 30% to 40% of 
the total Income; and 
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(cj thdr ulcOmc frutn olltBr ^urtroi^ forms about 10 %< 
uf the toLaJ. 

For finding out the percentage of the total expcjidituxe spent 
on cUffore^t items on an avcrago, Z coUected the figures of 
expenditure budgets of about 5(} Bhils mare. The figures 
the pattern of Bhil expenditure shoum in Table IV. 


table JV 


Item 

Percentage of the Total 
Ebependiture Involved 

Feed 

60 

Clothes and ornaments 

t5 

F\iel 

Nil 

Education «^ 

Nil 

Drinks and tobacco 

10 

Ligliting 

0.8 

HecTBatien 

Nil 

Marriage and social customs 

14.2 


The table shows that 

(a) for the Bhik the expenditure on food is the highest^ 
(about C0%)| 

(b) on clothes they spend 15^ of their income; 

(c) marriage and social Eruatoms consume quite a good 
fraction of their incoine; (over 14>2%); 

(d) dr Inks and tobacco take up about 10% of their in¬ 
come; and 

'(e) they have not to spend anything on fuel and educa- 
tJon because fuel is had free from the forest as a gift 
of nature^ while education is not at all received by 
them. They spend bul little on lighting because they 
can get on with fire only as a source of light Recrea¬ 
tion IB not a sepaimte and prolensionalised activity 
among these people and so they have not got to spend 
anything on it. Entertainments at feabvala or at any 
other time are mexpensive for the average Bhil. 
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Most of the Bhils are, however^ m debts. I have seen a 
number of them who were in debt to the money-lenders to 
such an extent that extrieatson was more or less impossible. 
As Symington so lightly puts Jt: ‘At the harvest lime ihe 
^ camjes and takes Uie whole of the money crop 
away, f * ip If his debt is large nr his sowkar partkyJarly 
graspLngp his food crops go as well. . . . The BhUs then have 
to begin to beg or borrow immediately after the barvEst. — 
The Bbil khatedar never sells Ms crop, but bands it over 
bodily in part payment of an inextinguishable dcbt^ conse- 
qtieotly he make$ not a pie of profit; and that even after 
possession of a good holding . , . he 5 tlll lives in a bamboo 
hut, has insiiificicnt food and clothing, and has Jo borrow for 
every pfitty needJ ^ 


D. Symiagten, iiEtf]»rt on AEwrlgfnot and hCit of 

Pitriiallji Arvia in tht Bumbav PrMtdlirticii'i (Bcmbiiy 1950}, 

pp. fi-7. 



CHAPTER V 


BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD 

How can you forecast the clouds and the womb? 

(A Bhil proverb) 

King of kings, who is the greatest king? 

(A Bhil riddle on a child) 

I 

What Ashley Montague says of the Australian aborigines 
and other anthropologists say of other tribes regarding their 
ideas of maternity and motherhood is perhaps not applicable 
to the Bhils. For example, when it is said that motherhood 
and fatherhood are based upon and fulfil certain fundamental 
social needs, that these relationships are of a purely social 
nature and that there is nothing of any biological or physio¬ 
logical nature nor any concepts of consanguinity associated 
with these relationships' they may be basing their conclu¬ 
sions on a vast store of irrefutable data; but it does not apply 
to the Bhils. The Bhils know of the physiological origin of 
paternity. When the male semen which they call ‘water’, poe, 
meets the female secretion which is also ‘water’, a child is 
conceived in the womb. When a girl who has had pre-marital 
sex relations with some Bhil shows signs of maternity and is 
taken to task by her suspicious parents, she confesses that 
such-and-such man is the author of it. The Bhils believe 
conception starts when menstruation stops; but though the 
foetus is completely human in shape, life does not enter it till 
after three months according to some, and till after five months 
according to many. That is why among the Bhils abortion 
after five months is a crime and not so if committed earlier, 
though abortion is rarely resorted to. That the child gets its 


1. Ashley Montague. Coming into Being in Australian Aboriginals, 
p. 330. 
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novirishrnfmt from the mother through the navel cord is also 
known to them. 

By the fifth month, parents obaervmg various pre¬ 
natal precautions which have to be followed if the child is 
to be bom normal and wGll-fomicd and if the mother Is to 
have an eBay delivery. Both the parents are considered 
equally capable of udluencing the child within th^ vromb, 
but in point of fact a large number of the precautioiis are 
liable Lu fall on the man rather than on the woman, because 
he is concerned with outside work. Cohabitation ceases after 
the sixth month and is not resumsd before the child Is three 
months old. It is only in very few cases Uiat some may 
violate the rule and the Bhiia denounce them in strong terms. 

The important pre-natal precautionary taboos are: the 
lather ^ould not cut anything growing; the mother should 
not eat anything joint like a double banana or some double 
tubers; neither parent should cat any animal which has met 
its death in an aocideiiti neither should stick a pole into the 
ground or tie a knot or drive a nail; all these prevent proper 
delivery. There ore a great number of other prohibitions 
similar to these listed here. The second half of pregnancy is a 
period of constant watchfulness for both parents. 

The growing of the foetus Is well described by tile Bhils 
from month to month, and they can teU from the carriage 
and the state of her body which month a women 1$ carrying- 
In the first and ihfl second months there is no outward differ¬ 
ence; in the third the foetus grows in the womb and she 
feeb it; in the fourth, fifth and aixUi she becomes gradually 
plump; in the seventh and the eighth she finds it increasingly 
difhcult to work and her belly iooks bko a small pot'* as the 
Hhils put it, and she grows pale; in the ninth month she must 
expect the birth of the child. Sooner or later, she develops 
a voracious appetlte^ She may eat earth, potsherds -arul 
whatnot; or may be $he prepares tasty things at home and 
eats them. 

The Bhds say that the sex of the child is fixed once for 
all, imd cannot he changed, try however one may. But they 
claim that they COn predict whether the child will be a boy 
or a girl; a girl is bom exactly after nine monthsp and a boy 
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after nine day^ past nine manlka from Lbe date of concepLiom 
If the foetus quickens much in the womb It is a hoy; if it does 
jiut trouble the mother, it must be a girl. Delay in delivery 
is watclied wUi onidety. 

Miscarriage is caused^ as is the case with so mtiny other 
ahnarmal ph^noiuenar either by Uic disfavour of the gods or 
due to an evil eye; yet they say that if the heallEi of tiie 
woman is good there are very few chances of her iniscarryitig. 
In ease a woman has onee miscarried she is placed in the 
Lands of a professicnal maternity nurse. If the latter is adept 
and competent she does succeed in preventing further trouble. 

Tliough the eieact time of the birth of a child cannot be 
foreeastr normally their prognosis of it is correct* lor it is 
known from tiie trouble in the mother's stomach, dedJm dnkhta 
ha^ The family ilself prepares for the arrival of the new- 
enmer; all sorts of Indigenous modiclucs are collected before¬ 
hand* a mom is set apart for the expectant mother; a Cot 
is brought in thersi though no fire is kept under it os is done 
by the neighbouring Hindus; and the mother is made to lie 
on it To procure ea^ delivery gods are worshipped and 
pmpi dated or if the labour is very di/BcuH and "she rolls 
from this side of the cot to that'p they put an indigenous 
medicinal root under her head,, which Is believed to be parti¬ 
cularly elEcajous. Cencrally the labour Is easy; the nurse, 
is called m beforehand; ulher women of the neighbour¬ 
hood also gather there. 

As soon as the women gather and the time of tho birth 
of the child approaches, all the males leave the hul to the 
women. This, they say^ is done ohru daklia (as a matter of 
decency and good manners). The professional midwife knows 
where to- ruh or how to sat the mother in position; and other 
women help in holding the belly* pet f^kedauun. As soan 
as the child is born she cuts the umbilical «ird with a bamboo 
chip and the part atlsehed to the baby's body is tied up. The 
baby is then washed in lukcwaim water, wrapped in ■ doth 
and put to the breast The umbilical cord is taken In a haidtet 
outside the housct where it is burried in a pit Nobody U 
allowed to look at thls^ 

When the child is born the hiarpi offers three doses of 
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milk and three of liquor to Rehanyo Her and Dudhyo Her, 
both of whom are supposed to be greatly influencing the life 
of the child, the first through milk and the second throu^ 
vitality. Dhan Kokar, who wields the destiny of all, is 
also given an offering of liquor at this time. After this they 
try to find out recognisable marks on the baby’s body resem¬ 
bling those of any dead person; for they believe in the rebirth 
of its dead members in the family. They cut off the upper 
portion of the Uttle finger of a dead child who happens to 
be the last of the non-surviving children of the family and 
believe that the new-born will have its little finger cut. 

As soon as the afterbirth has appeared it is kept in a 
liamboo container which is carefully covered with a cloth. 
The nurse takes it behind the house, digs a pit, puts some 
juwar grains in it and then hurries the container there. The 
places where the afterbirths are hurried are considered import¬ 
ant by the Bhils. They like to live at those places and even 
if chance takes them away in future, they try to return to 
this place; ‘It calls us,’ they say. 

The mother also is given a bath with hot water, ungawta 
ha, outside the house, where she goes with a sickle or an arrow 
or a knife. She sleeps on the cot; her clothes, bedding and 
plates are not touched by others. 

n 

For the first five days nothing particular happens. The 
mother takes her bath every morning; whenever she goes out 
of the house, she takes an arrow, a sickle or a knife with her. 
It is believed that these give her protection against dakans 
and spirits. She is not allowed to touch any vessel or cot or 
clothes of common use; nor can she do any household work 
like lifting the cow-dvmg or cleaning the house, because that 
is taboo. The baby is given a bath twice a day by the nurse 
who comes for seven days after the birth. The baby sleeps 
in the mother's lap. 

The mother is kept on a strict diet for these five days. 
She is given boiled kodra or moryu or hanti; sometimes 
khichdi and vegetables may be served to her; but the general 
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rnenu Ls soup prepared from moryu. She is not alJowed lo 
eat oil and salt idl these day^. This is done for the safety 
of the child who b suppused to be very tender and susceptible 
lo die bad effoels of the matber^e diet: If the zouther eats 
curds the child will get cold or if she eats oil the child wili 
cough. 

On the fifth day (sometimes on the seventh) the mother 
has to come out On that day she deans her room and the 
house with cow-dung dissolved in water. She goes out with 
the hUiTpi and ^ves offerings of stndur ^id coconut to the 
gods. The nurse puts whey or curd or millc in the mother*s 
hair and washes it. After this tliu ruulher takes her hath. 
The ohiJd Is also given a baUi. A swing, jkoli, i$ tied and 
the child is put in it for the Grat time. On this oceaslon ail 
the neighbouring women are invited to a !ij|Uor party; but 
jpen arc strictly kept out of it. From this day onward the 
mother ciui do oil household work and eon touch all objecLs 
in the house; hut cooking remains taboo for a month. 

Five children are also invited on this day and given a 
feast of fchichdi and wuiTUh) along with very small swills of 
liquor . Tills is called the ceremony of the fifth day^ pechra 
karvo. After this the htarpi gives a uome to the haby. The 
name of the father or grandfather must not he repeated; but 
the paternal or maienial uncle^s name may he given to the 
baby. They may name it after the day or the month in which 
it is borxL If the parents' previous children have ail died the 
child is given a had name^ for Instance, Kutro (Dog). Some 
of the Bhii names appear Mohemmadan. The name pattern 
will be clear from a giance at the foUawing iLsi of some 
personal uamEs of hath men (M) and women (F) with tholr 


meanings: 



Amryo 

(M) 

The immortaJ 

Audi 

(F) 

Tamarind 

AIu 

(F) 

FriEndJy {?) 

Awansl 

(F) 

Of this genera lion 

Hapu 

(M) 

Father 

Bllado 

{M) 

A male cat 

Bijlo 

(M) 

The second 


m 


Bawo 

(M) 

Bungio 

(M) 

Bhangio 

CM) 

Babiu 

(M) 

Bidi 

(F) 

Bhani 

IT) 

Babli 

(F) 

Clilupa 

(M) 

Chhedadyo 


Chuhdi 

CF> 

Dedko 

(M) 

Devlo 

(M> 

Dan^ania 

(MJ 

Damani 

(F) 

Dhorio 

(M> 

Dhedn 

<M> 

Dungario 

'(M) 

Dungarl 

(F) 

Dhani 

(F) 

Fakir 

(M) 

Feaidi 

(F) 

Funja 

(M) 

Gimlo 

(M) 

Gimli 

(T) 

Gunja 

'(F) 

Gajlyo 

(M) 

Gomsuri 

(F) 

Gisu 

(F) 

Gandl 

<F) 

Geno 

(M) 

Heptyo 

(M) 

Hindio 

(M) 

Hendrn 

'(F> 

Homli 

(F) 

Indio 

(M) 

Jamdyo 

(M) 

Jethyo 

(M) 
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An ascetic 

A musical Lniitrumfliil 
A lower Hindu caste 
A amaJi child 
The leaf dgaretto 
Of the flun 
A small girl 
A printer 
A culter 
A rat 
A frog 

One given by the gods 
Of Danion;^ a town in the Surat 
District 
Of Daman 
One who is white 
An untouchable Hindu 
Of the bill 
Of the hiJl 
The rich one 
A Mintlim ascetic 

The Spring 

f'roiii Gimb, the BhU god 
From Ginib 
A creeper 
The thunderer 

Named after the village Gemsur 

V 

h 

Mod 

From Govind, a name of Lord 
Krishna 

? 

One who walks 
Named after a tree 
Bom on Monday 
. After Ind» a god 
After lam, a god 
Bom in the munlh of Jeth 


bibth and childhood 


Jhuma 

(FJ 

Jeta 

(F) 

JhiJi 

(F) 

Kakxo 

■(M) 

Kutro 

(M) 

Kotwal 

<M) 

Kotwaii 

(F) 

Khojyo 

(M) 

Kachkyo 

(M) 

Khetyo 

(M) 

Kanji 

(M) 

Laij] 

(My 

Lali 

(F) 

Laxman 

<M) 

Masur 

(M) 

Moti 

(M) * m 

Nawedyo 

(M) 

M&rgyo 

(M) 

Mamdo 

(M) 

Mani 

(F) 

Malu 

m 

Moylo 

(M) 

Moyli 

(F) 

Nawsyo 

(M) 

Nawi 

(F> 

Nurio 

(M) 

hTura 

(F) 

Nario 

(M) 

Naktyo 

(M> 

Nainio 

(M) 

Nagano 

(M> 

Nand 

(M) 

Nadio 

(M) 

Naui 

(F) 

Nakli 

(F) 

Punio 

(M) 

Puni 

(F) 


Oats who iiwayH 
The victDriou^ 

A basket 
The black one 
A dog 

Of the boi^ct-niaking Iribe 
Of the biuikEL-iiiiikini;; tribe 
The do^ed one 
boTTi in the month of Kaokki 
Dhvtzlf 
Of Lhe Held 

One of Lord Krlshiia^s names 
One of Lord Krbdina's names; 

the dear one 
The dear one 
Brother of Shree Rama 
A kind uf puLe 
A pearl 

Muoh attached to the mother 
Of the road 

A Muslim namep Mohemmad 

A ruby 

A water-shed 

The dead one 

rise dead one 

The new one 

The new one 

A Muslim name 

A Muslirn name 

A creeper (?) 

The nosrnlem 
The famed 
Of the city 

One of Lord Krlshna^a names 

The joyful 

The small one 

That which imitates 

The pious one 

The pious ode 
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Pith 

(F) 

Of brasji 

Pemli 

(F> 

One who is mad with love 

Botu 

(M) L (F) 

The engrossed one 

Rodatyo 

■(M) 

One who always weeps 

Raalo 

{M> 

Tha man of good tastes 

Hajnji 

(M) 

One of Shree Rama^^ names 

Ranu 

(F> 

Of the forest 

Bupa 

(F) 

Tlia sLlvem 

Rchna 

(F> 

A Muslim name 

Ratall 

(FJ 

The full young 

Heamo 

(M) 

Tho silken 

Siirji 

(F) 

or the sun 

Suti 

(F) 

The sleeping one 

Santo 

m 

Bom on Saturday 

Sonio 

(M) 

The golden one 

Sankar 

(M) 

^arae of God Mahadeva 

Sun La 

(F) 

Of good morale 

Surio 

(M) 

The hraue 

Somi 

(F) 

Of the moon; born on Monday 

Sikti 

-(F) 

A local goddess 

Tetio 

<M) 

Of the banyan ligs 

Tulio 

(M) 

One who is weighed 

Tekri 

(F) 

A hm 

Umedyo 

(M) 

One who hopes 

Ughranio 

<M) 

One who demands back the loan 

Vaghadio 

(M) 

Tile tiger 

Vesto 

(M) 

The seller 

Vesti 

'(F) 

The seller 

Visli 

(F> 

From twenty 

Vanjari 

(F) 

Of the Vanjara tribe 

Velu 

(F) 

An amament 

Veju 

(F) 

? 

Yeta 

m 

One who Is coming 


After the e±dt&bli^htnezit of regular govcmmcnl in the Bhil 
lands, a Aange m names^ with other important rhang^^ is 
taking pbce. As soon os the child h* born, the birth has fn 
be Imported to the Talati through the headman within three 
days. If it is not so reported a fine is Imposed on the father. 
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Thusd he has to go to the TlJati before the child is given a 
name. 'So we teU him any name that comes to our mlnd^^ 
the headman of KanhaJa told ''and this sometimes becomes 
the baby’s name." Thus though the ritual of the namiBg 
ceremony remainSp it loses all it? motive force. In reporting 
Uic child's name to the Talati care is however taken to see that 
the name is not a rcpetlLion uf a grandparent's or parentis 
name. 

For the hrat four days the baby is fed exciiislvaly on its 
motherV milk^ on the fifth day, ss ita birth feast is being 
given, it is given a tiny hall nf boiled rise or kodria. Thereafter 
it is sometimes given liquid foodt rahadi; hut generally it feeds 
on the mother's milk. Babies are given the breast whenever 
tJiey cry* The child is taken hi the lap of the mother who 
Itrana aligJiUy forward so as to bring the breast within the 
bahy^s reach. The mother goes on talking to Others nearby 
if the child is not weeping nor cross at that thne^ At night 
the baby is placed In such a way that it can easily be put 
to the breast if it criw. 

After ten or eleven months the child begins to take a 
little solid food. It generally does not ery for food if it is in 
the mother's armSp but daws at the front of her dress in an 
allempt to reach the breast. If the mother does not allow 
it to suck it whimpers and then crics^ If it is being held by 
other people and if ihe mother is presontH the baby tries to 
jump to her so vigorously (hat aametimes it becomes difficult 
to hold It It will claw at the carrier*? front if the mother 
is not present 

A very young baby Is dlfficuli to be silenced If it starta 
weeping unless the mother puts it to her brca$t. The carrier^ 
when the mother Is absent, tries all kinds of entreaties and 
threats to silence the baby, "Look here, hahii\ *Don't cry*, 
'Look at the flower*, “O ihero's that tiEer, Vephodm niu liay', 
serpent will come out', being some of the most commonly 
used phrases. Sometimes it may be kept sUenl by rolling 
a dried white pumpkin 00 the ground making a rhythmie 
sound, or sometimes by beating the earth with a small slide 
add attracting the haby*s attention to it. If even then It does 
not stop crying, the carrier tries to swing it in his or her 
a 
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arms and hum a nursery time. If the mother comes up within 
this period the person carrying the baby is reheved of his 
beloved burden; if not, he tries to put it to someone’s breasts 
or give it its own thumb. The baby is generally silenced by 
this. 

Otherwise Bhil children are very easily pacified. I have 
seen very young babies staying with their young brothers or 
sisters when the mother goes out for doyaro. Other grown-up 
children surround the baby and clap or beat a thali to please 
it They also play at tickling, at the waist, knee etc.; or taking 
the baby’s hand, go from the fingers up to the arm-pit, 
saying as they proceed: 

We tie a horse here, 

We tie a cow here, 

We tie a calf here. 

We tie a sheep here, 

We tie a goat here, 

We tie a bullock here. 

When the tickler reaches the arm-pit of the baby, it is tickled 
to a giggling laughter. 

The baby then sits and watches others playing. It tries 
to catch a flying insect or a roaming ant; or it may put some 
pebble into its own mouth, thus creating trouble for its carrier. 
When it is a little grown up, it will try to move on all fours. 
When it gets tired, the carrier puts it in the jholi and swings 
it to sleep. The baby soon sleeps. If the baby is not sleepy, 
the brother or sister has to wait long at the swing, singing 
some cradle songs: 

Swing, O baby, swing. 

I put you in a silken swing. 

O, hush thee, my baby. 

Otherwise there is a scorpion there 

And it will sting you. 

Sleep my baby. 

See how the mischievous baby sleeps! 

In another song the baby boy is asked to sleep thus- 

Your father has gone with an axe in the forest. 

Sleep, dearie, sleep. 
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Your mother has gone to foreign realms. 

Your father has gone to Nandod; 

He will bring mamra for you; 

You will eat them all alone. 

Sleep, baba, sleep; 

Mother has gone for hot 

. There is also another song which runs as follows: 

Silence, silence. 

Dear boy, 

A little bread 
You must eat 
Silence, silence. 

Dear boy. 

During the first year of life children are bathed with 
w^arm water every morning; afterwards this wash becomes 
irregular so much so that some grown-up children who are 
left to themselves do not bathe at all until they become big 
enough to have an occasional dip in the stream nearby. This 
habit of not taking a bath keeps them very dirty^ 

The teaching of sphincter control is meant to start at the 
age of four months when the elders take out a child at fairly 
regular intervals; and by a low whistle make it understand that 
it should ease itself- Thus the children learn to ciy when 
they want to be taken out or by the time they are big enough, 
to go out themselves, some elderly person keeping watch to 
drive away scavenging dogs. But this is a big ideal and like 
cleanliness is not regarded as of emotional importance and 
some quite big children excrete inside the house. The 
traditional education goes on and exceptions there must be. 

After it has made good progress in going on all fours, 
a child learns to stand up and by about eighteen moBths of 
age it walks falteringly with the help of older siblings. If 
it tries to go on hands and knees when it has learnt walking^ 
it is discouraged' In learning these things, every little 
progress of the child is applauded, but over-ambitious attempts 
are gently discouraged. Small errors are ignored but grave 
ones are punished and atavistic tendency rebuked. Along 
with walking the baby picks up a little talking also. It under* 
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stands some baby sounds like ba '(father), m (mother), alo 
(comes), pal (see) and nana (grandfather) in its second year. 
It is always asked to repeat what the carrier speaks: ‘Baby, 
say Aor^V, ‘say Nor-na'; and anxiety is felt if a child at this age 
does not begin to speak. The parents pray the gods to give 
the child speech and sacrifice fowls to the gods. 

For the first year and a half a child is carried in the arms 
in one of these two positions: either it sits on the waist with 
legs apart resting on the carrier’s back and front, or it sits 
on the elbow and the arm, and is carried near the waist. 
Sometimes it is carried at the back also, the carrier holding 
its arms lest it should faU. The use of a jholi is referred to 
above. It is a cloth tied at its four comers to vantage points 
so as to make a fold in which the baby can sleep. The jholi 
is tied whenever the mother goes away or is busy and there 
is nobody else to keep the baby. The mother works while the 
baby sleeps. 

Until children are three or four years of age they do 
not usually wear clothes. Inside the house and outside it, 
they move without any encumbrance of clothing. Generally 
all have a red thread tied round their waists. When they are 
over four they begin to put on a loin-cloth. 

The child sleeps for the first year with its mother; and 
then it shares its bed with its grandmother or grandfather who 
normally has a fancy for it. After a year or so it shares its 
bed with its elder siblings, the grandparent taking care of a 
new child if any. Even when the child is sleeping with its 
elder brother or sister, one of the parents generally wakes 
up once or twice in the night, takes it out for urination or 
gives it water to drink. 

The mental reactions of the Bhil babies seemed to me to 
be very active. I tried to call the grandson of the Besna 
headman to me, but the baby at once knew me to be a stranger 
and turned its face away from me, crying. When they are 
among familiar people they play and laugh and some of them 
please their elders by doing what they ask them to do. ‘Hold 
your ears’, ‘Where is your nose?’, ‘Pat your bottom’: such 
would be the orders and the children, who by this time on 
account of repeated orders like this are fairly advanced in 
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their knowledge of human anatomy, do as bidden. If a child 
makes a mistake it is shown the correct way. Grown-up 
children are not afraid of strangers. The son of Dejio (village 
Kankalh) came to me and asked me what I was doing when 
I was reading a book. 

In their first two or three years children suffer from many 
diseases. The Bhils are afraid of an evil eye hurting the child; 
more so if it (the child) is fair. Mothers put a soot mark on 
their children’s faces so that ‘the eye’ cannot do them any 
evil. If in spite of this somebody has cast upon it an evil 
eye, they try to get rid of it by ‘the waving of seven cow- 
dung cakes’. After its first year talismans are tied round 
its neck to ward off evil. Children suffer from such diseases 
as lama boru and tan; in the former a child gets fever and 
in the latter its belly becomes tight. The Bhils believe that 
these diseases do visit every child. The on^y precaution taken 
in the case of illness is that the child is not allowed to go to 
any women in menses. 

By the time a Bhil child is three, it is already a signi¬ 
ficant member of its society. The child has an almost complete 
reliance on all the older members of the group; it has been 
trained physically and mentally to yield to its elders, who in 
their turn will gratify as far as possible all its wishes. The 
child expects kindness and attention from others, and it weeps 
if it is neglected. Unpleasant sensations and himger are re¬ 
duced to a minimum for a Bhil baby, even though the parents 
may be below competence. Except under extraordinary 
circumstances a child is never alone, nor is its cry allowed to 
go without receiving attention. The child receives very early 
a notion of fear from the voice and expressions of those around 
it. These fears are pivoted round tigers, devils, serpents 
and sepoys. The formative influences on the very early life 
of a child are those of the adults’ tradition depending on the 
child’s receptivity. In the words of Margaret Mead: ‘When 
it is the question of passing on the sum total of a simple 
tradition, the only conclusion which it is possible to draw is 
that any method will do. The forces of imitation are much 
more potent than any adult technique for exploiting them; 
the child’s receptivity to its surrounding is so much more 
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important than any methods of stimulation that as long as 
every adult with whom he comes in contact is saturated with 
tradition he cannot escape a similar saturation * • 

« 

III 

After the age of three or four the Bhil child begins to 
be physically independent. A boy begins to put on a loin¬ 
cloth and after the age of five or so a head-scarf or at least 
a cap is also given to him. Girls wear round their waist 
a small cloth piece up to the knee with one end pulled over 
the head. After a year or two they are given a small bodice 
too if the parents can afford it. In the earlier years the 
children are fed from parents* plates. At about the age of 
four they are given separate earthen plates and cups of their 
own. They are given a separate meal from others*. They 
begin to possess small things—a toy cart or a rattle, and 
Ihey do not allow anybody to touch these. But what is true 
property is not given to or acquired by them. They are 
ignorant of all the issues of adult life. 

With this achievement of physical independence a child*s 
conscious education begins. The child learns to respect 
elderly people; it learns how to look at things; it cannot 
defecate in the kitchen nor can it use bad language in the 
presence of its elders. It also learns the different behaviours 
appropriate with different members of the family: it can be 
freer with the mother than with the father; or it can be very 
cross with its elder siblings, but not at all with its uncles. 

To go into the details of this education: the child*s moral 
education starts by both precept and punishment- Moral 
axioms stressing social conduct are repeated to it: ‘Work 
and work*; ‘Idlers don*t get bread*; ‘It is a sin to tell a lie*. 
If the child is naughty or quarrelsome, yidata hay, or it does 
not pick up the desired thing despite repeated instructions, 
the annoyed parent punishes it: it may have its cheeks or 
ears tweaked or may be slapped in the face; a woman may 
hit it with a laddie or a stick. They are aware hitting on 


2. Margaret Mead, Growing up in Samoa, p. 195. 
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the head is not good and too much hitting is cruel. They 
say, ‘We also make mistakes; the children naturally do more.' 
But sometimes when the child is very disobedient or has 
committed a serious crime it is severely hit. The headman 
of Ambawadi told me of a father in his village who hit his 
son with a thick bamboo stick. 

At the same time the child’s technical education also 
starts. Children are taught work techniques by being in¬ 
structed to copy their elders, by verbal instructions, or in 
easy works by asking them to help, as in rope-making. They 
can hold the rope or measure out the required length when 
the elders do the more technical jobs at it. Boys are also 
taught agricultural work like tying bullocks to their ‘posts 
or giving water to calves. Girls stay with their mothers in 
the kitchen and soon learn the essentials of culinary art. 

Physical education is not forgotten. All the physical 
skill necessary as a basis for a satisfactory physical adjust¬ 
ment to life must be acquired at this period. They can 
judge distances, throw straight, catch what is thrown at 
them, estimate distances for jumping and diving, climb trees 
and balance.themselves on the most narrow and precarious 
footholds. Their bodies are trained to the adult dance steps 
as they join the grown-ups in a separate group and mutate 
them; their eyes and hands are trained to shooting; their 
voices accustomed to the song rh 3 rthms and their wrists are 
made flexible for the quick movements of the drum sticks. 
They learn a good many games by playing these themselves, 
an elder boy leading the tea^p or otherwise teaching them. 
The companions at play are approximately of the same age- 
group and drawn generally from the neighbourhood. Some 
of the games reflect the economic acUvities of the adults as, 
for instance, their toy carts or toy plough doing make-beUeve 

agricultural work in the dust. 

Some of their other games, the more recreative type, 

are described below: — 

(1) The boys gather together in the water of the nearby 
stream, stand in a crowd, holding their fists piled vertically, 
one upon another. The one who has his fists bottom-most 
will then say: 
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F. f . fafuni 

Who cut the cat? 

F. f . fafuni 

Khadiho cut the cat. * 

As soon as the last word is spoken each withdraws his fists, 
runs away and takes a dip in the water. The caller who 
holds his fists at the bottom has to catch them. Whoever is 
caught is called a dhed and has to keep his fists at the bottom 
in the second round. 

(2) Six or more boys gather, one volunteering to become 
an urli. He takes a stick in his hands and goes on shaking 
like one possessed. Each of the team goes on slapping in 
the urlVs back as he utters the following words: 

Urli burli 

Eats cemetery bones, 

Eats a fowl with eggs, 

Eats four breads; 

Waghro waghro! 

As soon as this is finished the urli dashes forth with his stick 
aud tries to hit the other players so that none dare go near 
him. If they succeed in catching him, they spit in his hair 
so that the ghost goes away from him and he becomes ail 
right. Whoever is hit first has to become the urli in the 
second round. 

(3) A boy hides behind some stone; he is the hare; and 
others of the team, dogs, beat the stone with sticks. When 
the hare comes out they cry out: Thhu chhu, catch him, 
catch the hare! There it goes.’ Whoever is not able to 
catch the hare within a given time has to run in the second 
round. 

(4) The boys gather together. The leader lays their 
sticks in a line keeping a broken stick among them. Each 
boy has to pick up one stick and whoever picks up the broken 
one has to give the dav; that is, he has to run round this 
line after the boys and try to catch them. The boys can cross 
the line anywhere but not the runner, who has to complete 
the full chukkers. Whoever is caught first is called a dhed 
and he has to begin the next dav. 
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(5) They sometimes play with marbles, of which the 
most common game is this: four or five companions gather 
together and contribute one marble each for the play. They 
make a small pit, fcidi, and from about four-feet distance 
each has to throw, hilwanu, all these marbles into the fcidi. 
As many marbles as he is able to put into the fcidi are his. 
One by one the boys take their chances. 

(6) Another interesting game is the banana game, played 
by about a dozen boys. Nine boys sit in a circle; three stand 
one behind the other, the first of whom is a bullock, the 
second is the farmer and the third his dog- He goes round 
the circle of players saying, ‘King, O king, open your doors.^ 
Then the conversation between him and the boys goes on: 

Boys: Who are you? 

He: A thief, a thief. 

Boys: Why at midnight? 

He: The queen of the king fell from the house-top. 
She wants bananas; have you got any? 

Boys: We’ve just planted a banana seed. 

He knocks one or two on the head, drives away his bullock 
a second round while the dog keeps barking, and after com¬ 
ing to the original place repeats the same words. The boys 
this time tell him that the plantain tree has just sprouted; 
in the third round the tree is said to have grown by an arm- 
length; in the fourth it has flowered; in the fifth it bears 
small fruits. In the sixth round he comes, feels with his 
fingers the heads of a few players and takes away one of 
them. Thus the play goes on. 

This then is the way in which the Bhil infant is slowly 
transformed into the adult. The whole traditional complex 
is instilled into the child slowly by these methods and the 
unique culture remains what it was, not much changed by 
the passage of time. It is the conquest of adults and ex¬ 
perience. Thus the outer world becomes the inner world 
and these men remain mostly the construct of their own 
culture. 
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IV 

To the Bhil, children are economically important. If 
there is no child in the family, the family has no chances of 
physical survival; if there is no son in the family, the pau-ents 
will have nobody to fall back upon in their old age. It is 
because of children that they get money on loan; ‘If we have 
no child, or no bullock, nobody will give us money on credit,’ 
a Bhil told me. The idea is that the creditor has the gua¬ 
rantee that if not the father, his male children when 
grown up will repay his money; but if there is no child he 
might lose the friend and the loan itself! On account of the 
custom of bride-price, a Bhil has an economic advantage 
in having a daughter also. Of course, when she goes away 
to her in-laws, there is nobody to work in her place. Then 
there is that important emotional calculus. Both of these 
reasons account for the family’s worry when the daughter is 
to be married. On account of this importance of children, 
b^renness is considered a curse. The goddess Pandhar is 
very dear to the Bhils because she gives a son to sonless! 

From about the age of six children should be able to 
assist and accompany their elders in all forms of work. A 
six^year-old girl actively helps her mother; the boy also at 
this age is busy helping the father in his work. Thus the 
child being a very important economic unit in the family 
from this age onward, there are no unwanted children in 
the Bhil society as in the Bantu world. 

Male children after this age are given work according 
to their age and physical fitness and these works are such 
that elderly members cannot be spared for them. Children, 
both male and female, go out driving the cattle to the nearby 
forest and return at noon, during which interval the grown¬ 
ups keep busy in the fields, doing agricultural work. When 
the children are not watching cattle they do some house¬ 
hold work: filling the cattle manger with grass, removing 
the dung on to one side of the shed or helping the mother 
in brmging firewood from the forest. Yoimg girls are seen 
bringing water in small pots from the khari, walking their 
gentle way behind their mothers. 
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Sometimes, children of even about eight years* age go 
out with their elders in their timber cart to the transport 
station. They help in driving the cart; or if sometimes they 
yoke two pairs the boy or girl drives and controls the front 
pair. The walking and fatigue-resisting capacity of these 
children is enormous, for the distances they cover on foot 
in such trips in two or three days may be forty to fifty miles. 

The Bhils are very explicit in their aims of economic 
education. Children fall into two categories: idlers and the 
industrious. ‘An idle child sleeps or wanders for the whole 
day, asks for grub five times a day and, if you ask it to 
bring a firestick, it will move from its place after a lot of 
time—that too for fear of being beaten; a good child helps 
us and is ready at our word.* But then the character is con¬ 
sidered malleable and children sooner or later go into the 
‘industrious* category and there are only very few children 
for whom the parents have no hope. 

Children who are soon to be highly precocious or highly 
adaptable after their physical emancipation are well looked 
after. They are encouraged in many ways so that they 
become more useful economically and helpful to the family. 

I have seen a Bhil boy, Damanio (village Kundi-Ajnba), aged 
ten, doing all his father’s work when the latter was ill. This 
boy was much ahead of other boys of his age: he sang Bhili 
songs, he danced and he could tell stories. 

The Bhil child’s economic position in the family is one 
of the reasons why all attempts at making it literate have to 
be made on a basis altogether different from the ones adopted 
elsewhere* For the Bhil child cannot be spared for the 
school: if it goes to school, the work suffers. 

Today however another trend is also visible among the 
Bhils. Pressure on the land having increased, a large family 
is felt to be a burden. ‘My family has become an unweildy 
world (Ma sansar vodhi gayo hay ),’ said Bapu of Toranmal 
in a dejected mood to me. When the children are too many 
and no work can be given to them, it is a question as to 
what can be done with them. Many Bhil famihes have 
reached a stage when children can be spared and spared 
with ease for the school. Without the school, and without 
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any tradition of school life these children develop the habit 
of escapism. If they are sent to schools—which are very 
few and far between—they play traimt on the way, hide in 
the forest and come out when the school closes. Especially 
is this a complaint in the rasti ’(plains) villages. 

V 

When a Bhil child is no longer a baby it enters into a 
new world different from that in which it lived so far. The 
Bhil boy is treated rather impersonally. Children of his age 
form a group which is increasingly treated as of adults. The 
elder ones of the group, because of their increased know¬ 
ledge and initiation, are more and more taken into the adult 
world as they become more self-supporting. Sometimes mar¬ 
riage arrangements are also made for some of them at the 
age of thirteen. As a class, children are not ill-treated and 
they are provided with ample food. Girls also become phy¬ 
sically mature at about fifteen and are much desired by young 
men. 

Besides the games enumerated above, there are others 
w-hich the more grown-up children play. The usual game 
which these young boys and girls play when they go grazing 
the cattle in the forest is ‘house-keeping*. The boys erect 
a bamboo wicker-work on four sides and put a thatch of 
leaves over it: this is their house. A girl is then ‘married’ 
to a boy, other children playing the processionists and singers. 
If no girl is present, a boy becomes the ‘bride’. Some boys 
open cloth shops and others vegetable stalls and the rest 
ornament depots. The pair goes to'buy these. They come 
‘home’ and share the bread that has been brought from home. 

It is playing at such games that gives them a sexual educa¬ 
tion: the boys get from it some idea of a wife and what her 
duties can be. Cattle-grazing time is thus responsible for 
much real love-making. Here are two Bhil songs to this 
effect: 

(i) 

Your calves and my sheep, O JChimla; 

We’ll graze them together, O Kharadi. 
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Your dalia and my mahuda, O Khimla; 

We'll eat them together, O Kharadi 

(ii) 

While grazing cattle together 
We began to love. 

‘Where shall we go?' 

We decided to fly away. 

‘Let us to Godhra go/ 

‘And what shall we eat?* 

‘The Kotwal at Godhra/ 

‘He is very bad/ 

We tried to go, but O, but O! 

Money was spent and love was lost. 

This then is the time when the Bhil boy should get 
married. His mother wants it; he also wants it* Soon the 
preparations for the marriage take place. 


CHAPTER VI 


MARRIAGE 

L 

Theye jinhdo hop naha (No happiness like a wife) 

—A Bhil proverb. 

When a Bhil boy grows out of his boyhood and attains 
the age of about fourteen or fifteen, when he is naturally 
sex-conscious and tries in every way to enhance his personal 
beauty by doing his hair nicely or keeping a comb in his 
hair, when his clothes are cleaner and put on more tidily, 
when his eyes brighten up at the sight of a passing girl and 
when at times he gets involved in some sexual intrigues, his 
parents are anxious that their son should get married and 
have a good wife. 

• But before the bride can be selected they have to look 
to the many social restrictions on the choice. For the Bhils, 
as said before, the Bhil tribe is dichotomized into haga and 
hagwadia groups. Hagwadias are the vewais or the in-laws 
and theirs is the group from which the bride or the bride¬ 
groom as the case may be has to be chosen. 

Then marriage in one’s own clan is also prohibited. 
Thus a Bhil who belongs to the Malsa clan cannot marry 
his son or daughter into the same clan, for all Malsas are 
hagas and therefore ineligible for alliance. They have to 
seek their fortunes in other clans like the Tamansa or the 
Tanvansia or any one of the many others, taking care, of 
course, to see that the chosen clan does not fall within the 
haga branch of the dichotomy. 

Clan exogamy naturally prohibits marriage in one’s own 
paternal family. That kind of marriage will be incestuous. 
Even a thought of that is forbidden and it is believed that 
if there is some sex relation between two members of a 
family it will bring super-natural wrath on the whole society. 
The Panch, therefore, take cognizance of such offences. 
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Along with this kind of clan exogamy there is also an 
idea, though not a strict rule, of local exogamy among the 
Bhils. Local or territorial exogamy is the seeking of a 
marriage partner outside a defined and definite territory, 
either a street, a village, a group of villages or a district. 

The Bhil social structure in some places is such that the 
whole village generally is inhabited by a group of paternal 
relatives of the same clan; the village, therefore, automati¬ 
cally becomes an exogamous unit. There are cases where 
such marriages have taken place and even today the Bhils 
tell us that ther^ is no restriction on marriage in the same 
\dllage but invariably the families who have thus been united 
in marriage are those that come at different times and belong 
to different clans. When the Bhils tell of the freedom of 
territorial exogamy, they have such families in mind. An¬ 
other reason for thus avoiding the families in the same vil¬ 
lage seems to be chances of complaints from any one of the 
parties and consequent conflict between both, which are likely 
to be more frequent here than when they are far apart. The 
Bhil girl is therefore generally referred to as a bird flying 
away to a foreign country in their folk-songs; and so also the 
jamai, the son-in-law, who is addressed as a foreigner, indi¬ 
cating that the marriage parties are dwellers of different 
villages. 

Besides the exogamous restriction, the Bhils have also 
certain endogamous restrictions. Like the Hindus they do 
not marry outside their own tribe. A Bhil boy cannot marry 
a Gori, a Kotwal, a Mawchi, or a Tadvi girl, in short a girl 
from any other tribe. If he does so, he is at once thrown 
out of his own tribe and he will be taken back only if he 
pays a fine to his caste Panch, There are cases where Bhil 
girls have married boys from other castes, including the 
Muslim. They have social relations with their parents; but 
they are talked of by the people and are not allowed to touch 
the hearth or cook food at their parents’ homes. 

Together with this the Bhils practise regional endogamy. 
The Bhils of Rajpipla know that the Khandesh Bhils are of 
the same stock as they are, and that they can be accepted in 
marriage without any social stigma, but they refrain from 
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such marriages. ‘The unknown is dangerous. Who knows 
what kind of girl she is?’ they say. The Bhils in the plains 
do not, as a matter of course, bring wives from the hills; 
for, ‘They don’t like to stay with us, brought up as they are 
in the hilly air’ as a Bhil of Limodra told me. The Rajpipla 
forest Bhils on their part will restrict marriages to their own 
Dediapada region: ‘To go beyond the Rewa on the north 
and the Tapti on the south is not good,’ though no doubt 
they can go. When the daughter is married not very far 
contact can be easily maintained by her with her father’s 
family and that is a great solace in this i^ktriarchal society. 
When the bride belongs to their own known areas, her 
qualities are likely to be more assimilative. These may be 
the reasons behind territorial endogamy.^ 

Besides these restrictions the Bhils also have certain 
preferential mates who if available are preferred to others. 
The BhUs are a cross cousin-marrying people; and therefore 
the ego can marry his paternal aimt’s daughter (if younger 
to him). If a Bhil’s wife dies, he can get married to the 
deceased wife’s younger sister. Though this is not compul¬ 
sory, sororate is a preferred mating. Levirate alhances also 
exist among them. A Bhil widow can remarry and as a 
matter of course, the deceased husband’s younger brother, 
dero, marries her. Tario, Vdsawo of Mai, told me that his 
brother’s daughter, Hindi, was first married to one Margya 
of Dhadgam; but he died and then his (Margya’s’) younger 
brother, Surjyo, took her as his wife. There are many cases 
like this. In case the widow does not marry her dero and 
‘goes’ to somebody else she pays him (the dero) a customary 
due of Rs. 7/- to 15/- as if it were a compensation for the 
fault of not marrying him. 

For purposes of marriage alliances certain individual 
qualities are socially preferred to others. A Bhil boy is 
quite a good candidate for marriage if he is obedient, indus¬ 
trious, thrifty and unindebted. Similarly for a girl to be a 
good bride beauty and obedience to parents are necessary. 
Equally important is the quality of shyness; ‘A good bride 


1. See my ‘Territorial Exogamy* in Man in India, Vol. 29, No. 1. 
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does not speak much and keeps her face half hidden/ Last 
but not the least, she must be younger than the boy. If 
the contrary is the case, she is not at all taken as a mate, 
even if fit otherwise. Rupsing and Manu (Geneology No. 
1), even though cousins, have not married because Manu is 
older than Rupsing by a year or so. There is rarely any¬ 
body, male or female, unmarried among the Bhils. Only 
very serious defects keep a man unmarried, while a girl, as 
a rule, must be married. In my tour in the Bhil villages, 
I came across only one Bhil boy who was not married. He 
had an attack of small-pox, as a result of which his legs 
were deformed, and so he could not get married. ‘Who will 
marry him' his elder brother asked me, ‘when every girl 
that marries has first to see the boy?' 

The search for an acceptable bride is carried on through 
some relatives or other influential Bhils who know who is 
who in the village. When they come to know that some¬ 
body in a particular village has a daughter who, if he agrees, 
will make a suitable match for his son, the father of the 
boy, a near relative and the head^ian of the village (if not 
busy elsewhere) go to that man's (the girl s father s) house 
with a small bundle, potcdu, of dadav or some other kind 
of grain. As soon as they go, somebody or other asks them 
the reason of their coming. They say. that they want the 
daughter of the house in marriage for their son. If the girl's 
parents have any inclination to marry their daughter they 
take the bundle inside their house; the guests are also r^ 
ceived in the house and a cot is given them to sit on. Inci¬ 
dental talks begin, each party's antecedents are discussed 
and the girl is shown to the boy's party. Sometimes the boy 
also goes with the party. Both the boy and the girl see each 
other and they express their opinions to their parents or to 
some influential old man. ‘Generally good bo 5 rs and g^ls 
do not go against the expressed wishes of their elders, a 
Bhil of Besna told me. If at the end both the parfies feel 
that there is nothing wrong in the two families uniting, the 
father of the girl picks up some grain from the potalu and 
tells the other party to come with liquor on a certain day. 
‘Bring enough to go round all; mine are a big village and a 
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vast circle of relations (Pat li avaja, pini, amo motho sansar 
hay to vari fire etlo lav jay he adds. 

After four or five days, or it may be seven days, the 
boy’s parents, their relatives, and some people of his village 
—including women and children—^go in the pat: they take 
a pot of sixteen or thirty-two sers of liquor, the mouth of 
the pot being tied with a new piece of cloth at one end of 
which are tied four pice. They carry it in a basket with 
about fifteen sers of paddy on which rests the liquor vessel. 
The girl’s father invites men, women and children from his 
village as well as his other friends to this ‘settlement’ liquor. 

Both the parties gather together. The father of the boy, 
the headman and other elderly Bhils then settle the bride- 
price, dej, that has to be gievn to the girl’s father by the 
boy’s father. They talk and haggle; the mother of the girl 
must express her opinion; they entreat and coax each other 
and arrive at a figure, the traditional figure being reduced or 
increased according to the economic status of the boy’s father, 
the bride’s looks and the physical attributes and economic 
prospects of the bridegroom. The dej formerly was any 
figure between a hundred and fifty and two hundred rupees; 
now it has come down to eighty or seventy-five rupees. It 
also differs regionally. In the Mai Samot plateau it is 
generally fifty to sixty rupees more than in the Dediapada 
region, whereas the rasPi Bhils do not go beyond fifty to 
sixty rupees and sometimes even less. 

Then the settlers on the bride’s side veer their talk to 
the bride’s position in the other party’s house: ‘Let her be 
peaceful in the house. If she will come weeping home the 
curse will be on us. Do not call her names. Do not ask her 
to do very hard work. Reasonable work must be had from 
her. Do not grudge in giving her food. Whatever you eat 
shaU be eaten by her. Last, but not the least important, 
you have seen our daughter: you know she is not bad; after¬ 
wards if you call her a dakan and dismiss her from your 
house we can’t be sure as to what we will do. We may call 
the Panch and raise a quarrel, jkaghdo\ The father of the 
boy agrees: ‘I do not want to throw away the money I give 
you. I will see that she is well kept in my house.’ 
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After this, the brother of the girl, or in his absence a 
very near relative, unties the cloth that is tied to the mouth 
of the daru pot. The money tied at its end goes to him. This 
untying is called dej mapi chhodvL Each of the guests is 
given a khakhra leaf which he folds into a cup. The man 
in charge of service offers the first doses to Raja Pantha^ 
Mata Pandhar, Vina Deo and Ma Dharati. Another dose is 
offered to each of Himaryo, Bhut Bhavish, the dead and 
others that could be remembered. Then this daru is given 
to the guests according to age, old men getting about half 
a ser, young men a quarter of a ser, and women and children 
still less. Each pours a little liquor on the ground as an 
offering to the dead ones in his or her family and to the 
first Vasawo of the village. Then they drink. All must be 
given this liquor for it marks the formal announcement of 
the betrothal of the boy and the girl. 

When the members of both the parties are drinking out¬ 
side, both the fathers- and mothers-in-law go inside. Two 
leaf cups are given to them and liquor is poured in these. 
The father of the boy exchanges his cup with the father of 
the girl and so do the mothers. As they drink somebody 
who is sitting behind them pats them on the back and speaks 
out, ^Wewai^wewai, wewan-wewan.^ After the exchange of 
cups the new wcwais exchange their turbans; this seals their 
new relationship. Then they decide the date on which the 
dej must be paid. Marriage takes place nine days after this 
payment. If the girl is not of age they may wait for a year; 
also if either party is economically occupied they may wait, 
for a month or two. But if ever 3 rthing is suitable, they want 
to finish it as soon as possible. ‘The girl has grown up and 
we are not responsible if she spoils her mind elsewhere,’ the 
father of the girl would say. On this settlement day, if the 
boy’s relatives stay with the girl’s father for the night, goat’s 
meat is prepared for their dinner. 

On the day on which the bride-price is to be paid, some 
people from the bridegroom’s party go with the money which 
is mixed with rice and turmeric, some ornaments (if that 
is also a term of the agreement) and a fowL Hiey stay for 
the night and the next morning the payment is made. Both 
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parties sit facing each other and one of the bride’s party 
counts out the money, as the women sing: 

(i) 

Count the rupees before taking, 

Sound the rupees before pocketing; 

See if they are good or bad— 

Count the money, coimt them all. 

(ii) 

Our X-ben wants to be a mother-in-law; 

She wants to be a wewan. 

O look at her 

Who wants to be a wewan! 

If a i>art of the money remains to be paid, the bridegroom’s 
party may ask for some time. K the bride’s father is good 
he will not embarass the opposite party. ‘You may pay it 
afterwards. If you want to pay somebody’s debt you can 
do so first. Or if you want to buy a bullock you may buy it. 

I am not in a hurry. I do not want to see my daughter in 
difficult circumstances,’ he would say. 

After this they prepare two small threads from the bark 
of bhindi, tie nine knots in each, and rub it with turmeric. 
One is given to the boy’s father, the other to the girl’s and 
they exchange them. Neither of them should lose his thread 
—a fine of five rupees is imposed on the loser. The nine 
knots mean the nine days up to that on which the marriage 
ceremony will take place. As each day passes one knot is 
untied. With it, preparations for the marriage day are made. 
Paddy is husked; firewood is gathered; clothes are bought; 
ornaments are made; relatives, who will mill turmeric, are 
invited: 


(iii) 

Turmeric is milled, 

We move the hand-mill; 
Our brother is to marry. 
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He will marry that girl. 

To complete the marriage 
Grind the turmeric fine; 

We will rub it on him— 

He is to marry soon, very soon. 

The house is very busy and has a* warmth of co-opera¬ 
tion and affection of the neighbours, villagers and relatives. 
At both the houses, booths are erected and torans are tied 
round them. Many merry songs are simg from this day for¬ 
ward. Most of them are in praise of the groom or the bride. 

(iv) 

A golden tor an to my brother’s booth! 

Truly it is a big booth. 

Sisters gather in my brother’s booth— 

Truly it is a big booth. 

Brothers throng in his booth. 

Uncles and aunts come to my brother’s booth— 
Truly it is a big booth. 

(V) 

My brother went for a shikar alone. 

My brother went out alone. 

The girl went catching fish 
And brother fired a gun; 

It hurt the girl catching fish— 

My brother went alone. 

( vi) 

In the crowded bazar 
A she-elephant is sold; 

In the deserted village 
Onions are sold; 

My sister is as costly 
As is the she-elephant 


My brother tied his horse 
To the branch of the mango tree; 

It broke loostt entered a held— 

Thai girl holds Its bridle, ho! 

( viii) 

My brother tied his horse 
Under the shody booth; 

Who was standing under it? 

It was that girl; 

She gave a promise to him. 

When did they meet? 

^d (hey dance near their respective booths. The bride and 
the groom sit on the shoulders of the dancers who dance 
vehemently to musie. the groDm and the bride passing from 
Moulder to shoulder very swiftly. It requires fortitude to 
sit straight on the shoulders of the dancOfS for hours to* 
gather. The aathujiastle young men dance till late night. 

Two days before the nurriage, tunneriB mixed with rice 
and liquor is smeared on bath of thorn. A eotpasan woman 
(one whose husband is abve) smears it, Turmeric is sent 
from the g^otn’s house to the j^rl on the first day. While 
applying this they sing many songs; 

(ix) 

YelJow and green turmeric was 
Milled in the hand-mill; 

The poor bny Turmtric 
Was jmunded in the mill; 

The poor girl Turmeric 
Was pounded in the 
We, the ladies of tlie village 
Apply it to the groom; 

The girl of that village 

£s smeared with the urine of an ass. 
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(X) 

O bridegroom, which is the sister 
Who will apply turmeric to you? 

Your sister Ditli will apply it. 

O girl, which is the fool 
Who will apply turmeric to you? 

Dahri, the mother-in-law will do it. 

Days pass as knot after knot is united daily from the 
bhindi bark imtil all the knots are untied. Then the groom’s 
party has to go to the bride’s village. On this day they get 
from the Kotwal a basket, podulo, specially made for this 
occasion. This is coloured in red and black. In it are 
placed six rattles and a fan; on the wall of the basket some 
bamboo rattles and toy birds are inserted. In this podulo 
they put two bead collars in red and white colours ’(black 
colour being strictly avoided), bangles, a comb, a bodice, a 
kacharo, dhupel or ghee as hair oil, sindur, two cloth pieces 
and a bottle of liquor. The bridegroom is bathed with water 
from the nearby stream; some near relatives or a friend puts 
new clothes on him and buttons these-^ Silver wristlets, a 
rupee necklace and a head chhatia are his ornaments. A 
sword or a knife is given to him and his face is covered with 
wreaths hanging from his head. The marriage procession is 
then ready to go. 

Carts are well decorated, bullocks are nicely adorned 
with bells round their necks and coverlets, odha, on their 
backs. Men, women and children dress up for the journey. 
They take their food with them, for the wevai does not give 
them any feast, ‘though he takes a lot of money from our 
friend,’ as a Bhil remarked to me. The bridegroom sits in 
a good cart and a small boy or a girl called arvo accompanies 
him. Women go on singing as the carts race on the road 
to the bride’s village: 


2. In some Brahmin castes of Gujarat clothes are not buttoned 
on this occasion as a rule. 



(xi) 

Our brldcgnMtn lideji ji white hor^pe, 

He IwJu very gorgeous; 

He has a dagger m his waial. 

And a thread. He Jocks very beautiful. 

O bridegrootn, swords clang on your way 
And you ride a white horse! 

As the groom’s party enters the village of the bride, one 
of them fires a gun. He is given a rupee for tbift, Tills an¬ 
nounces the arrival of the party to the bride's people, some 
of whose members come and receive them. They are given 
a bouse, bohleo, where they make thenaselves comfortable at 
night. Thy are not allowed to stay elsewhere; if they du so, 
a fine of five rupees is imposed on them. For the whole 
night they dance and sing here. 

The next morning they go to the bride’s bouse. As they 
approaeb the booth tbe bride’s sUter stands with a water-pot 
on her bead. They put uiue annas in her pot The Vtumcr 
tai^ the podixJo that is hiought by the groom's party, goes 
biside and puts the clothes and emsments on the bride, when 
other women sing: 

( JEij ) 

Where is (be collar band? 

Where is the ehirkye? 

Bring the comb. 

Where is the bair oil? 

Adam the bride, 

Where Is the collar band? 

FtaaUy, at the porting of her hair they apply acme amdur. 

^t^ this she is brought out, her face being fuUy covered. 
The bridegroom and the bride are made to stand aide by 
aide on a w^en stand in the booth. The Funjaro offers 
worship to the gods with paddy and leaves of Nb for the 
|tatjple. For this some money is given to Hiin, a chicken 
w brought and made to Sit near them, behat fcorui, and they 
bebeve that if it keeps sitting, everything wiU turn out 
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auEpicioiis, It is thm sacrificed in the name of the gods U 
H doBfi net at al]| (hey $^y something may go wrong aame- 
where- Water firom o new pot Is sprhildcd over the couple; 
the ends of their dothes are tied by the slater of the bride 
and the couple is taken Inside the house. A leaf nup is 
given to both of them in which some liquor Ik pouredr They 
exchange each otherV cupp; but do not diink the whole of 
it; it will be the urine of the other party if they do 50 ^ they 
$oy* The wioni# exchange cups for the second tune. 

The new couple is brought out end is picked up fur 
dancing by their broLhers or metemal uncles. The dancers 
get ready when the PuTtjaro is doing hia puja. Two people 
hold a green bamboo pole between the two parties so that 
they may not mix Up before time; the headman or an elderly 
person warns them not to dance very much, nor to tear 
clothes of nthers nor to trample on the feet of others. 'If 
you will fight, I will get you roped/ he warns Lhcm. After 
this the pole is taken away and both the parties get mixed 
up. The empty poduto is tosied and there is a scramble to 
get it. This is an important stage m the ceremonies, for the 
mixing up shows that the patries have legally come together. 
With the other dancers the couple also dances. 

Tile boy's party then retires to the banh of the stream 
for mcaL They cook there end hove a good meal at thEir 
own cost, after the tiring dance. One elderly member of the 
party goes to the bride's father and asks him os to when 
they would give over the bride (Tuzdi kyerJit k^dh^tottna} . 
The bride's party fixes some time when it would send the 
bride with the groom'a party. At that time two men from 
the groom's party come with a cart. The uncle of the girl 
seats her in the cart for which a rupee is given to him. The 
bride'a parly ejcprasscs its natural anxiety tu Uicm and re^ 
questa them to treat her well To th» girl they say: T>o 
not hear any evil talk about your husband's family. Do not 
talk of your unhappinexB tp anybody’ save your husband. 
Ijovc hTm and do his work. You know your father- and 
mother-in-law have plunged themselves into iudebtedoess 
for your sakft If they die^ you Will be suppartlesa.' To the 
bridegroom they say: 'Our daughter Is your wife now. Even 
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if she bscam^s lame m blind you must take care of iier. Do 
not enter into iinn«?«saiy quarrck with anybody. That is 
the worst thing; if you do sOp we will be ashamed in coming 
to you. Both of you must work bard in the field-* The 
v/omctL of the bride's party sing: 

(xlilj 

0 dear, dear^ your father lovc^ money; 

He for money sold you. 

You may come to us at your 

But the prison will never leave you now, 

O dear, deaxp you? moth&r love$ money, 

For money she bns sold you. 

(xiv) 

Cop ftena, go you must; 

Why tarry and Lake time? 

You are married^ go you must; 

Go, baruip go you must. 

Friends will go as far as the fields; 

Birothors will go as far as the stream; 

Go, bena, go you mu.st 
Why tarry and fake time? 

The bride Is seated in Uie carL. It is then driven and 
as they go people from the bride's side make a mock attacdc 
on the groom's party with dust and pebbles, Borne elderly 
members of the bride's house go with her. Ornaments are 
also given to her. As they go the hridegroom's party sings^ 

( xv } 

The bride weeps, 

And weeps the bride's brother. 

You can*t help it 

You must take her with you. 

The bride weeps. 

And weepH the bride^s mother. 

Wharis that to you? 

You must take her with you. 
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(i£vl) 

We did know 

The girl would be so aged! 

Where Kad you kept her? 

Was she kept in a chest? 

The girl is not good; 

She has twelve fathers. 

The girl is not nice; 

She has thirteen fathers. 

We did not know 

The girl would be ao big! 

When the party reaches the outskirts of the groom's 
village liquor has to be served to all its memberSw Alter 
this they are free to go to their own houses. When ihe 
gmom and the bride reach their home, they ore sealed on a 
cot in front of the house; men dance ™d women ring there. 
The dancers go inside and put a cot near the family hearth. 
The couple Is brought inside and seated on it; the bride is 
shown the hearth. The dancers go five times round the 
hearth and sing; 

( jorii ) 

The lone sato was eaten away 

And driven outside. 

A strange girl is brought home, 

The lonely wm was eaten away. 

Those who brought the couple inside tie their cloth^ds- 
The bride is brought by her relatives. The nCwly-weda ex¬ 
change their liquor cups- The relalivCS of the bride ^am 
instruct her about household affairs and home work. They 
stay for the meal and then go home. 

On the second day A bronie dish, tfiali, with a little 
fcnmfcum in it, iS tied with a new cloth and all the reJabvK 
put some money in it. This gift is called me iranu. m 
to be returned when there is a marriage ceremony In the 
giver's family. For nine days the bridegroom keeps the 
Dmaments on 
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They are taken off by his wife's sister when he goes to 
ills father-ln^-Jaw's on the ninth day. The bride and setne 
other relatives also fo with him, and he take^ along with 
him a bottle of liquor. They are served a good meal there. 
The bridegroom does not at once begin eating the meah 
The In-laws ask him why he does not eat. His relatives teJf 
them that he Is not a cheap nuin. If tJiey do not give him 
something precious^ he will not eat The father-in-law pro¬ 
mises him a eow^ If be wants more, he will still not eat 
Or, if he la satlshcd he ^vill partake a Uttle of the food served 
to him and ffniah soon. Tills is eallod After the meal 

a cow OT a huUock is. given to the groom; or some rupees Ore 
deducted from the dej^ The bride and the groom atay fur a 
night at this place and return home the next morning. BVom 
this day forward the girl will go to her father's only on Im- 
portant occasions. 

For tile new bridCp the house of her husband Is at once 
slrmige and the sphere of her potential influence. All people 
are new: she cannot bo voluble with anybody; she ban to 
keep mum at the Hre-eating naimd's words; ^he has to honour 
and avoid all the male nicmbers of the household who are 
older than her husband; and her iiiotlier-Jn-Eaw may or 
may not be kind Lo her. Other relatives also are all busy 
in the stock-taking of what the vetrai hns or has not given. 
If they find that something is not given, they reproach her 
or taunt her. The only companicn may be die husband; 
even he cannot talk to her in the presence of others. They 
can sleep together from the first day- 'But we can^t ppeak 
much to each other. It is highly embarassing. You don^t 
know what to say. But as days go on we come to know 
each other belter and tlien she feds homely in our house,” 
said a newly married young Bbil of Rakhah Kundf to me- 

II 

I fell m love when we were young; 

How is it possible to kilL that love? 

How can I eat, drinks and be merry? 

What Is it you want, boy? 
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I vi'ant to go awiiy witb you^ 

Go beyond the Rewa, lording the deep wateni, 
Whose are the bangles you ere wearing? 

Where arc you going with shining batiglefi, girl? 
Where shall I ftnd you, my girl? 

I will meet you on the road bordering the Ccld, 

'(A Rhil love song.) 
Besides the regular marriages in which the boy and the 
girl ar® bound by the decision of iheir parents and the rela¬ 
tives, there are ttuurfiages which are decided upon by the 
boys and the girls themselves- A girl is at perfect liberty 
to refuse the choice of the parents even in the case of a 
regular marriage: but she docs not do it for fear of social 
reprobation. Ncvcrthelefla. if a girl wants to many a boy 
with wbom she Is in love» ahe can do so, of eourw with a 
little beart'searching on the parent's part. The Idea of re¬ 
volt agiihist trodition does not occur here, for these mar¬ 
riages are as good as regular marriages, at least thcorettealli . 

The followiiig case comes from ToranmaJ. Cbhatrlyo, 
aged 40, had a daujjhler. Charming, young Rukhi was of brigh t 
eyes and a determined mind. Janto, a poor kd from Sindhi, 
Vifas an occasional guest in the house. The girl took a fancy 
for him and when the parents wanted to get her married to 
another man she unequivocally told them that she would 
not marry anybody but the boy from Sindhi, 'He is poor. 
He has no parents. He will not be able to maintain you,’ 
her father tried to reason out with her. But Rukhi would 
not swerve from her decision. 'And 1 had to luarry her to 
him. Now they are staying with me and looking rfter my 
fields. Tlie boy Is hanl-worklng and the Utile girl Ukes him 
vety much,’ the father tdd me, as the girl, who was nearby, 
bowed down her head with an embarraased smile. 

Love marriage does not change the poailion of the bride- 
price, whidi has to he given in any case. The only conces¬ 
sion that may be givan at the intervention of the gtfl js of 
some nipees. The cereraonies are the same and the posi- 
lioa of the bride in the house ia olm unchanged. 

If a boy is in love with a girl from his boyh^ days, as 
echoed in many Bhil son^i, and if the girl gives a little 
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inkling of williognejis to go aw^y with iiiiw , the boy elo{>es 
with the girl. He goes by o pte^arranged plan with two or 
three friends to "Wbere the girl is working, and the boy and 
the girl nm away from ihere. When the daiighler of the 
house is uot Joujid for a day or two, they know the mischief- 
maker, whose house they approach and ash the boy’s parents 
to find him out; 'Or we will call the Panch and your name 
will become as black as soot,' they threaten, Iha parents 
of the boy are helpless. The boy might have gone away 
without iulornung them. But they try and send word to 
where he possibly might be: 'Don't be afraid, we will do 
you no harm.’ When both come out, the father of the girl 
tells the boy that if he wants to iriarry his daughter he will 
have to pay the regular hride-price. The Panch js called 
to settle the price. The marriage ceremony takes place; and 
then both of (hem live as man and wife without much further 
ado. 

Sometimss it may so happen that a girl who is in love 
With a boy is married elsewhere. But she is free to change 
her attachment: she can go to the house of the man of her 
choice and live with Kim as his wife, even if he is already 
married. The woman goes with a veil over her face and 
taking a packet of ohtndra leaves with her she enters the 
bouse of the man she loves and tells hla mother that she 
has come to Jive widi her son. Ibis is reported to her faLher, 
who tries to disuade her; but if she turns a deaf ear to his 
advice he asks the man if ho is ready to keep her. The man, 
fls a matter of honour, has to keep her, paying the bride- 
money to her first husband. This kind of marriage is known 
as jai petht. 

Bapu of Toramnal told me that his third wife was not 
happy with her first husband, who did not treat her welL 
She might have heard Irtim somebody that Bapu of Toran- 
mal was a man of means and kind-hearted. So she went to 
him, when he was about forty-five and she only eighteen. 
When I sow her she was happy with two children by Bapu' 
This illustrates the jai pethi marriage. 

Similar to the joi pethi custom is anotlier in which 
6 man runs away with somebody's wife. The paramour is 
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cliased aod when caught he may be beatGn. Sometiines very 
z^erious iij^hts lake place on such issues. But generally $uch 
quarrela are set lied by the bhmigwo method. The 

XKiramour pays the money that has been settled by tiie media¬ 
tors in jIuighdQ h/WitgtoO* Both the old and new husbands 
of the woroian must forget the pa^iL. Children, if any, by the 
first husband remain with him. If the woman has a child 
at breast it goes with her and the father of the child wiiriis 
her that if it dies he wiU prosecute her for murder. Sudi 
child returns to its father when it grows up. 

Not only in marital ties but in sex relations also a Ekil 
woman is mure free than her sister in the Hindu society. 
Mast of the elopements of married woman are cases where 
there are secret seic relations between the two before they 
so run away. Prc-marital sex congress is not unidiown and 
mony cases can be cited where an unmarried girl who had 
relatiuzis witli a man became pregnant and when asked by 
her elders told them of the mau ahe had comioction wiUi. 
People of the village in auch cases gather together and call 
that man for inquiry* Generally he has no other courifie 
open but to concede what the girl has confessed. The people 
lay on him a fine of tweaty-flve rupees^ which tliey spend 
in drinks^ The girl Ls then given away to him if he likes 
to marry her and pay the hride-price or to some one else. 
This is; colled averting the sexual quarrel^. ch?iinaiu jkaghda 
bhnn^wo. 

A Bhil man h also at liberty to divorce his wife for 
certain rMflons: the wife may be diseased^ she may not be 
working to hijs satisfacLioiit she may have her affection elsc^ 
where, or she may be mispected to be an evil woman learned 
in black magic. The man calk the people of his vULage os 
well aj? of hers and tells them that he wants to divorce his 
wife. He then Uer five rupees to her scarf-end and tears 
off a little piece from his turban and gives it to her. After 
this the woman can go to any man she likes and the former 
husband is not entitled to the bride-money from her new 
partner, which money would have been his had the woman 
gone without Ms permission. This divurou Is called chh^du 
fodi epavu. 
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Widows are rIso allowed to remarry.’ woman haa 

to He with her dead husband on his pyre for ssome mbiutei; 
before his body Is sot fire to. The woman believes the dead 
man remains her husbands she koops On box the miklots 
j^iven by him and also the bead collar. Alter One year ia 
completen the Pimjaro romeR to her wiih the clothes of the 
dead man, who \s offered food and water with the words: 
*E^t this^ This woman of yours bos followed the rules. 
Till today you were her husband; now she is free to go 
wherever she likes. Don’t trouble her hereafter.^ Aflcr 
this she is. allowed to marry anybody she likes. In the widow 
remarriage all the ceremonies of the regular marriage are 
not observed. The woman has to pay ten rupees to her 
former husband's brother es der vaiu. Tlie man who has 
asked for her hand treats her relatives to a Uquor party, 
gives her new clothefl and biinga her home as bis wife, 
ThuRr theoretically a Bhil woman is completely free to 
change her marital attachments; and the ties arc not sacro- 
sanet either as In the Hindu higher castes. But Lci practice 
this is not encouraged much and a woman who' changes her 
husband 'as a ftian in the plains changes hi3 shoes^ (as the 
Bhlls put It) is often criticised ond made a laughing stock. 
Gcneraltyi a womans oni:« she gets a child^ has no mclma- 


S- Hcfnnrriagc of Vi^jidows: Tlli?rr towcvcr, ao obligntJoli Oft Lift? 
widow lo irmrry Any porticulur person sadi her husband^ younger 
brolhcr. In cm^ flho chooses lo reniBimr, ihe suitor goes to her vSIloj?i? 
with gornft clothb mt presents, attended by four or live friends. He 
pays »vini pice t& the wLdcw'ji brnOicr'A wife or tn h^t pntcmnl ninit 
provided Uuy have their husbands living. A flancr.il drink £a then 
indulged in, In which the rarol of the wldcw’a vUtase takes part and 
the ceremony ii complete. This remairlaga always takes place at 
nifiht The widow never enters her new home by day, m this will. 
It li beljevcd, produce famine. The widow and the children by the 
new rnsrrfpflt'^ bavc no Inteital 111 the property df the dr^ husband. 
In a whctc idle tryirrlfa her dceeimed hu^hand^'s younnitcr brother, 
ahould then* be idreiidy a son by the fim huabanii ehildron by the 
aecortd husband huve no ri^t« to the property of the liral. If on lha 
other hand, ihcrc is no ehUd hy the first husband. ohiMren of the 
Hoond will inhofJt timt property. This la an Account qf widow rc- 
mama^c ap&ordirkg to C S. Vmhataehar. 
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lion to ItiAVS the bouse of her husband and to begin lire 
anew. 


HL 


You are a queerip 
I iitn also a queen: 

Who will pul fire to the hearth? 

{A Bhil proverb.) 

Marriage a. very important occasion In the life of the 
fib i Is. Economicanyt Tnairiage is an oocasioa of unprece¬ 
dented 0ve and take—-tradiUnnal exchanges., feasts^ and 
getting a bride and thus adding to the labour assets of the 
family- Marriage is at the very root of the family which 
is the ftindBjnental unit of Bbdl lifCr Production and con¬ 
sumption of the utibtarian resources are carried on withm 
its limUs* Were mairiag-e to lose any of its vitality the 
family could scarcely continue to function unimpaLred. 
Since the circulation of valued objects reinfarceJii the whnle 
structure of rjiarriaga it also acts as a guarantee of the effec¬ 
tive functioning of the family and thorefore of the eeonoinjc 
life of the people. That mainly is the economic importance 
of marriage. 

Bride-price is the largest sum that a Bhlt at once giviis 
or gets. Other pasrments hhe crop-money 4ind labour wages 
are very small compared to iL Many Bhtb get into debts 
On account of it. Many Bhils cannot get ntarried till they 
are thirty as they do not have money to pay as bride-price. 
In order to collect this lump sum the Bhil is prompted to 
raise production and curtail expenditure; thus saving ia 
effected. From his young age a Bhil boy knows the impor- 
lance nf dej and he becomes hard-working, ^Otherwise you 
will not get a wifct^ the old men tell him. Elspeclailly, two 
or three years before the marriage a Bkd works hard to 
save for this. In one of the Bhil folk-stories we come across 
a Bhil headman's son who goes on working for yeam toge¬ 
ther day and night to save and get a wife. 

Bride-price varies, as already stated, according to region 
and tradition. From one end of the Bhil land to the other 
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it varies fram sevenVC rupees^ tO tiirCc hundred. Other 
LneidentaL expenses on presents und gifts toLaJ up ta about 
twenty-five rupees. Bride-price may not be considered as 
a eempensation for retiring up the gU-l. In losing her the 
family loses an important prcMlucei: the gtrl had been earn¬ 
ing her keepi or even something more, for a considerable 
time before marriage^ Of coursep we shall not be far wrong 
if we say that the expenses of bringing her up have been 
fully balanced by her work alone not to mention the etno- 
hemal satisfaction which her presence brought to her parents. 
But in the Bhil culturep economic reciprocity between chil¬ 
dren and their parents is just as definite as that between 
man and wife. So it Is not for rearing up the girl but, it 
for losing a valuable asset that the fatlicr is given 
some money. This cm be very weD seen from the outlook 
of seme of the Bhils who tuld me that their daughters worked 
sometimes more than their sons. *She is our prop* one of 
them told me. 

Or it may be that the demand for girls in this society 
is mure than the supply (which means thene are more bride¬ 
grooms than brides) md therefore there is a price paid fay 
the competitors for a bride. Whether this Is correct or 
not we camiot unhesitatingly say; but the following figures do 
testify that there ar# mare boys than giri$ among the Bhile. 

in 1R41 the ratio of distributioni of the Bhil papulation 
according to sex in the following two a reax wasr 


Area 

Males 

Females 

Baroda 

., 33,404 

30,629 

Gujarat 

.. 06, Sa2 

92,317 


Tata! .. 128,086 

122,948 


That means for every IQft malex there were 95 females. 
The total Bhil population in the Hajpipla Slate in the same 
year according to swees was malex and TOpSlS females; 

it meanx that for every 1(H) males in the area there were 
only 9G females. 
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More interesting in this connexion is my own Uivestiga- 
tion m 6^ families of 7 villages, whejta of the tola] number of 
ISO children bom 113 ware male and only 32 fEuialo^ Le. 
the ratio of female children to male was only 52.3 per hun¬ 
dred. In spite of the limited nature of the data the results 
appear sigrtificaJit 

But the economic burden in societies like the Bhils' 
where custom is kkig is heavy, and to keep up tradition 
peuple huve to suffer much. The Bhils in order to pay this 
eustomary bride-price run into Large debts or awa^' 

their bullocks or are odaerwUe economically ruined. Some 
of them told me that if this custom were stopped it would 
be a groat relief. Though bride-price may have had its 
soeial worth in lonner days^ today its re-evaluation must be 
made on the consideraLJoils of Bhil poverty and indebtedness. 

That the bn da-price La very importan t and must be paid 
is seen from the custom of keeping a Any man 

who eaniidt pay his bride-price stays with his fathcr-in-kw 
^ong with his wife. The ^(uir-idina! works in the father- 
k-law's rielda and gives him any other help required of him. 
The general term of thhi ^swset^ sen.ritude is seven years 
which frenn the Bhil point of view is suflflclent work for the 
bride-price. After the completion of this teiuit the son-in- 
bw and Uie daughter are free to setUe wherever they like. 
The relation belwaan the and his In-Laws is very 

cordial; they loire him and treat him as a son. But at the 
same time, there are Bhil stnrias which tell uk of the extra¬ 
ordinary hard work taken from sons-in-law hy the parents* 
ln-Jawn. The story of Gimb is one of these. ^ 

. The feasts given In the marriage are, to use B. Firth's 

]. Ghar^pim^it Imtoncu of the poymtnt of biidc-pilce by mojim 
of p^rjuino] Are ofton rant with. Where the ^1% inthcr is wcU- 

to-da thp yuui)]^ FHon undErtiikEtf to serve for a ierm hii Julure 
lather-inflow. This bt cammiHicst where the (ftrl hju no brt^thL-r to 
asflifft the fi^ther in Ms werX. The usiini lerm of seven yefl-Tfi E% te- 
ported to luive beiai raised In recent times to iiinE yeors. The gAdr- 
fnmffli oftm escapes with Mi wife after iwo or three yean^ but onU- 
nuiiy the two live u husbafid. utiil wife iind do not Juvo the brideV 
home until the period ot serviw » completed. U the two live amicably 
but Jifter two years have no ismie the father-in-lBW has them annoiiaUfl 
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wordSp ^thoroughly enjoyed hy the people, as they tend to 
relieve the tedium of life by Iniroducmg the varied and 
excitement uf travel or the reception of guests, and provide 
a plentifuJ entertaloDient in the matter of choice foods/^ 
These are ahso occasions of enjoyment and good socibJ inter¬ 
course. But the economic frame-work on which they rest 
is always in the forefront. They involve a great expendi¬ 
ture and hence are an incentive to production and saving- 
They may be given by the bridegruum's or the bridals; father, 
or both, but they involve reciprocity and have to he returned 
when occasions arts#. 

It may be noticed here that the father of the bride docs 
not give a feast to the people on the groom^s side. What he 
nt&y do is to entcrtHin his relatives at his house. Thus he is 
saved of one half of the expenses. The Bhils have struck 
upon R good solution for this; those whn go with the Jan go 
with their own fnod- Only once or twice in the whole series 
of betrothal and marriage ceremonies are they given drinks 
or a feast. This helps the poor BhU very much; and there 
is nothing socially derogatory about it. 

There are certain customary payments which are reci¬ 
procal in character and have a great economic signifieanee 
in the sense of co-operative financing of some part of the 
marriage expenses. Such is the custom of putting some 
mouey Id tht^ brouzc dish by all the relatives who attend 
the marriage. A Bhil told me that he got about hundred 
and fifty rupees this way. When It ts to be paid back, it is 
in very smsdl sums, a rupee or eight annas dependiug on 
the nearness of the relation between the two parties. Other 
traditional puymenta consist of gifts to be given to the r^a- 
lives out of the de^. These gifts are a socio-economic motive 
force which develops a more solid relationship between rela¬ 
tives. One such gift is called the gift given to an 

uticla ia called that to a maternal uncle 

and so on. The brother, sister, uncle^ aunt and jnothcr^s 

njr LF ftir a regular weddina and they an madu td dm seven 
(mafkd&l In ordiiuuy mArjti4|[4. The falher-ln-iaw provide the 
young cdypte with means to sUrt their own home. 

4, R. Flrth^ Economkf of Nov ZeoZond IlFaorf^ p. 301. 
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sLstor of tbe girl aro p^d one rupee each and her mother 
four rupees. The sliares of otheif^ from the dej are like 
this; the headnian gela one rupee, and the Pardhan who waits 
on the groom's party and die VorTiania who fires the gun on 
the party*s arrival in the village are given eight annas each* 
The wife of the headman receives four annas and a bottle 
of liquor when she drosses the bride. The village gets fifteen 
rupees a^r its share from this dej for drinks, jmL 

It wiJ] not be amiss to look at the econDmiis of polygyny 
here. Bhils allow polygyny; same of them have as many 
iss four wives, three wives being sometinieE as common as 
two. Out of thirty-three Bhll householders in Toranmal In 
1^44, three had three wives, siJc had two, and the rest hod 
one wife each. 

1 ako surveyed 14 villages m 1947 and found the inci¬ 
dence of polygyny as shown in Table I. 

TABLE I 


Village 

Total Number 
of Families 

No. of Householders 
with 

Two Wives 

Butwad 

n 

2 

Bokdq Khetor , 

5 

Nil 

Dugli 

IG 

2 

Dediapada 

50 

3 

Bunkhal 

17 

Nil 

Juno Eolpipla ^ 

17 

3 

Jharwani 

29 

2 

Kankflia 

10 

2 

Mai 

30 

1 

Navsgam 

40 

2 

Nivalda 

17 

2 

Sagai 

10 

m 

Samar 

40 

1 

Timhapada 

20 

2 

Vsghuma 

10 

1 

To^al 

327 

23 
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It means that ia a aurvay of 327 families of 14 vill^as onl^* 
23 or 7% of the families were potygynous. 

The incentive to taking a second wife is mostly economic. 
Those Bhits who have two or three wives arc holders of 
bigger plots of land than the monogamous Bhds. It gives a 
great relief from paying the recurrent wage bill for field 
work: one of the wives works in the field or in the forest 
and the other looks after the house and the children. For 
them it is ai* a matter of pride and social dignity tn have 
more wiv« than one because it signifies more money with 
the man. If you ask a Bhtl why he hits only one wife he 
will say, 'Why, I have no money: otherwise 1 too would 
have had two wives.’ The desire for chlldron may be the 
cause of polygamy in a rare case, because as a daw, the 
Bhils are not very fertile. In my survey I found the ferti¬ 
lity rata in <i2 families as shown in Table 11. 


TABLE n 


5 

6 
J 
8 

More than S 


5 

4 

1 

1 

Nil 


Nutnber of 
Chi]dn?n 
per Family 

Number of 
Families 

Percentage 

0 

4 

7 

I 

12 

19 

2 

la 

18 

3 

16 

24 

4 

9 

15 


8 

7 

2 

2 

NU 


That is, s large number of families have four or less than 
four children and the average number of chtldnm per Bhil 
family is only 2.9. 

The second wife is taken in almost all cases with the con¬ 
sent and soinetimes at the request of the first wife. The con- 
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ISi 

Irary would brjn£ her di^pleiiSurB find that would maan the 
ciesplation of the hom€?. Consent La given hec^use the first wife 
isnderstands that a now waman’s arrival in the family would 
be a groat help and relief to her^ both phydoaUy and riien- 
lally, Th^ first wife rei|iitet$ the husband to have a second 
wife If he has no childiren by her or if she has a sister or 
Srome other female relative to marry and she thinks that her 
hiishand would make a i^ood husband for her relative also. 
They live happily adjusting thenuselvea to each other. Such 
family adjustment is inward and not outward* It comes 
from an octuaj harmonizing of interests rather than the mere 
bowing down to forces that cannot be withstood but that 
leave the Individual with a scuSO of oppression and bitter- 
nessn which soon show themselves m a feish outbreak of 
trouble^ Theirs not being such an adjustment under tlireatp 
the Bhn mam0iEe« are happy ones as a rule. 

This was S^en by me at Besna where 1 talked to the 
two wives of one Dajla. The elder wife told me: 'Why 
should we fight? She is younger than me and is my sistw. 
We are very happy. We do our work and help our husband/ 
Her ehUdren also were crowding round the other one who 
had already cailled one on to her hip. 

The co-wives live in happiness and peace, doing the 
work divided beiw'een themselves by mutual consent and 
JsncUit sanction. But faminine emotions sometimes side-track 
from this normalcy and there may be quarrels for palfry 
reasons: The man favours you; he gives you new clothes 
and nothing to, me. Am 1 to be thrown away?' or "He takes 
you to the field every day and not nie+ why?' or 'You are a 
queen; why should I be low? 1 am also a queen!"—such 
may be the complaints and in the end the hearth may have 
to ho lit by the husband himself. But as we noted above 
such coses arc few and far between; the oouimoii instance 
Is one of pea{H> and co-opcroticn. 


CHAPTER Vn 


OLD ACE AKD DEATfi 
1 

Adults and old men are imporiant an Irasmitters 
of the culture pattern to the younger generation. It Is by 
mstrucLlon or mutation of the old men that tribal attitudes 
pass on to the next generation. As a store-house of experi¬ 
ence with th#ir knowledge of all fields of tribal life, the 
Bhil old men command great respect from others. The word 
for an old man among the Bhils is da]/i>„ b wu^e man; and he 
is addressed as 'da^a' or ^so-and-so da^o.' If there is more 
faxtuUarity or if the old man Is to be taken into confidence 
be is addressed as 'dohno hoAko" or *day<f meaning ^old 
father' or 'wise old father'. There is no diHerenco between 
a man'x father and other old men of the village as far as 
respect and v^^neratioii ate concerned. 

The Bhila say that they cannot do without old men. 
•Our cart cannot proceed without the old^* says a Bhili pro¬ 
verb (Ghoydo uaiM gmdo chal^j naha). There la a story 
which they often recall to support this. The younger fihils 
of a village once went in a. marnage processloi leaving all 
the old men at home. But the father of one Bhil hid him¬ 
self in a gunny bag and went with his son in the jnn. The 
father of the bride a$ked those youngsters (from the groom’s 
party) to fetch a piece of wnodp a foot long but with one 
hundred natural divuuan^, per^ In it; if they did not, he aaJdr 
the bride would not he given to them. Tt la impossible/ 
thought the youths and decided to go back, ashamed and 
insulted. The Bhil who had brought his father went to him 
and told him of their dilBculties. The old man ashed him 
to bring the root of a certain tree. The root wax brought, 
md it had to their amazement actually a hundred divisions. 

It was given to the bride's father and the bride was won. 

Old men are referred to in all matters of life. BiSar- 
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riages are settled and ihaghdaa broken, festival dates decided 
and diseases warded off, officers approached in case of offi¬ 
cial work and agricultural jobs divided among all, by old 
men. Their presence gives a sense of security and safety to 
the young Bhils; for they know through experience the 
nature of difficulties and the ways out. The younger Bliils 
of Dhansara were afraid of a certain Talati. They did not 
know what to do; the old men in the village came to their 
help and they were at ease. Old men are, as it were friends, 
philosophers and guides of the younger Bhils. 

Only two examples of the extensive wisdom of the old 
will be sufficient here. The first is their fund of proverbs, 
which they know by dozens and quote at apt times and 
places to bring home a very important matter to the inex¬ 
perienced in a short and acceptable way. 

Because their life is one of hardship and labour they 
always stress the importance of labour in many proverbs: 

‘Labour removes famine; famine is meant for idle 
persons only!' 

‘One can live by working. If one does not work, death 
will be the result.' 

‘Cultivation, manure and water will bring home 
fortune.' 

‘All this exertion is necessary for the sake of the 
stomach.' 

But then intelligence is also necessary; for If one has in¬ 
telligence one can have enough' or ‘Before intelligence, 
strength is just a drawer of water.' 

A man is responsible for his deeds and he must not 
shirk his responsibilities. ‘One who does must suffer, ^ Let 
there be death or safety; if one does, one should face it', or 
‘Once your head is in the mortar, why should you be afraid 
of the buffets?' But even if labour, intelligence and daring 
have not produced any result, why worry? Because, ‘Wlio 
can know what is in store for us?' Or ‘Nobody can wipe 
out what is written on the forehead'. It is silly to depend 
solely on others and especially on the money-lender because, 
‘The debt of the sowkar is like a stone round the neck' ,and 
‘He Ls the happiest man who is free from debt. So also. If 
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one tries one can dig even mountains’. 

They also preach certain truths about the family and 
social life such that the growing generation tries to keep 
Itself wiUiin their bounds at any cost. "There is no happi¬ 
ness in life wthout a wife’ or ‘What else does a Bhil require 
beyond a wife and a piece of bread?’ Besieds the wife, tlie 
brothers are also important; and whatever the conflict, they 
can t separate just as ‘Though beaten by a stick the waters 
can’t divide into two’. The famUy is the centre of happi¬ 
ness, even if some members are bitter-tongued: ‘Even 
though a neem tree is bitter its shade is always sweet’ To¬ 
gether with family pride the Bhils also have quite a great 
self-confidence: They can be heard saying: 

‘You have aroused a sleeping tiger.’ 

‘It is the fire of the snake.’ 

‘A snake bites when you tread on its tail.’ 

The vengeance of a BhU is as hard as a ichair stump.’ 

There is a large number of such proverbs all of which are 
imposMble to be enumerated here. Some of them like the 
following have some ethical and wise motif: 

‘When the arrow’s point has missed you, why fear 

^ the feather?’ 

The calf jumps supported by the post.’ 

‘If it moves it is a cart, otherwise a dead thing.’ 

‘A twelve-year-old wise man, an eighty-year-old child.’ 

(This is said of a man who has not learnt anything 
from experience.) 

‘One should tell what is seen and not what is heard.’ 

‘Reserve is useful in time of need.’* 

Another instance is their knowledge of the natural 
phenomena. Even though the present study has been called 
the study of a primitive people it does not mean that the 
Bhils, like so many other so-called aboriginals, are pre- 


1. Some more proverbs can be seen in P. G. Vanikar’s BhOona 
Cito (Ahmedabad 1946); in D. P. Khanapurkar’s ‘Proverbs of the Rani- 
^i’, in Man in India, Vol. XXVII. No. 1. March 1947, p. 81; and in 
Rev. Hedberg’s articles in the JjiS. of Bombay, Vol. Xm, No. 8. 
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scientific as many romantic anthropologists believe. ‘Keen 
eye’ says J. A. Thompson, ‘will describe a preliminary con¬ 
dition of all scientific investigation—one certainly that has 
led to many scientific discoveries. By it we mean the obser¬ 
vant habit, the alert mind, the appetized intelligence, the in¬ 
quisitive spirit.* This keen eye of the Bhil old men has 
observed many repetitive processes in nature and in man’s 
body itself and has generalized certain conclusions in a rough 
and ready manner. Thus they know quite a large number 
of natural phenomena: stellar constellations; trees and their 
uses; soils and their nature; animals, their anatomy and 
diseases and man’s body and a large number of diseases con¬ 
nected with it. It must be clearly recognised here that the 
super-natural—whatever be their conception of it—is in no 
way connected according to them with some diseases, which 
are strictly secular; and their medicines also are from popu¬ 
lar pharmacopoeia and it is only in certain cases that the 
super-natural is invoked to intervene. 

The anatomy of the human body is known. They have 
names for all the parts of the body; the skull is topra; head, 
mund; forehead, nindal; back neck, bochi; eyes, doa; eye¬ 
brows, neyan; eye lashes, bimthya; iris, dubul; ears, kan; 
nose, nofc; forehead, toto; shoulders, khandh; elbow, koni; 
busts, chuchi; palm, telru; chest, sati; waist, komber; back, 
tengar; belly, pet; buttocks, chaka; thighs, jangu; knee, 
ghutan; biceps of the legs, potari; foot, pog; and the male 
and female private parts, kachh- There are many other ana¬ 
tomical names. As far as the internal structure is concerned 
they know of the intestines, ante; of the heart, pipli; of blood, 
Togot (which is about three sets in the body and which cir¬ 
culates); of bones, atko (but they don’t know of what they 
are made, though there are ‘joints in the bones as otherwise 
sitting or moving would have been impossible’); and of ribs, 
pahali. There are nerves and veins, nas, in the body with 
the fiesh and they keep men active. We take air and what¬ 
ever we eat is first digested, zirayo thato; and it then becomes 
blood, part of it coming out as night-soil. 

They say: when the heart beats stop, dugdha bandh vi 
jay, and the body becomes cold, life is gone; when blood is 
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spoilt, it becomes puss; when nerves get loose a man becomes 
old; when a small-pox patient or a leper is touched others 
will contract the disease; when there are frequent vomits 
and motions it is cholera, fcolaru; when urine is reddish 
yellow the sufferer is not feeling well; when a woman is told 
harsh words like 'Why don’t you work?’ or ‘We paid so much 
for you and still you are not working’, or ‘We shall get our 
brother married to another woman’ she will get fits, merghi. 
Thus there are a large number of diseases that are diagnosed 
by the Bhils just from experience. 

The pharmacopoeia of the Bhils is exhaustive and 
deserves detailed study. Below is given an indication of the 
exhaustive nature of their prescriptions for all the ills which 
the Bhils are generally prone to: 

For serpent-bite the juice of sttp-kachru or of bitter 
dokhi is used. 

For scorpion-bite the barks of khakhro and madhlo 
trees are tied on the spot. 

For stomach-ache a lotion of the fcodkt plant ^ pasted 
on the stomach. 

For eye-ache they tie the leaves of uosala on the eyes. 

For tooth-ache they prescribe brushing the teeth with 
the roots of chhinrtt. 

If there is puss in the ears they ask the patient to pour 
some drops of the juice of fcati leaves. 

A patient attacked by small-pox is given a fume-bath 
of monkey’s flesh (which is sometimes also eaten 
by such patients;). 

For a sprain a paste of turmeric and sweet oil is rubbed 
on the affected part. 

For michturition the patient must drink the water in 
which some ol bark is soaked for a very long time. 

The world is not a bed of roses for an old man: there 
may be too many children in the family; or the eldest son 
may not have enough land—^the old man would be at a loss 
to know what could be done. Grieved and worried, he would 
be relying on the hope that the Malkho will do everything 
all right. If he is well-to-do he may not worry so much; but 
then such ones are very few. These pre-mortem worries do 
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not leave the Bhils too. 

The old Bhil repeatedly tells the younger members of 
the famdy not to quarrel and not to go on spending money 
on liquor. He also gives them other pieces of advice for, 
he says, T will go away and I know you will make people 
look down upon my house with shame if you go on doing 
fhig Do not spoil the good name of the house. Let not my 
jiv (soul) be worried over it.’ The young Bhils t^ to satisfy 
him and the old man’s days pass on. But if he is a man of 
too much anixety and thinks his sons are not working as 
efficiently as he used to, he may try to work m the fields, 
look after his crops or go and settle the price of a bullTOk 
that he wants to buy or sell. He may thus go on domg his 
work without knowing any rest. I saw the headinan of 
Khokhra Umar, aged about eighty, looking after ^ house- 
hold, watching his crops and doing all sorts of official business. 
Another old man, the headman of Kukadada came six miles 
walking in the mid-day sun to meet the Tdati and put his 
case before him. Rarely does the old BhU sleep away his 
old age; even when he cannot do any work he wdl play 
with the young children or guide them in domg cer^ easy 
jobs. The old man works and works and stealthily comes 

Death on his visit one day. x u « 

Here are some life stories of old Bhils as they told me. 

Even though they are brief, they wiU give us some idea 
about the life and adventures of the aged Bhils. 


(i) 

‘My name is Heptyo and I Uve in the village Khokhra 
Umar. My age is about two times twenty years. My father 
was Goso, now dead long since; my mother Gmbi is also 
dead. My elder brother Ramji has married m Sarapada I 
am not married and hope never to marry. Once unselwt^, 
forever debarred. My left leg is lame and it is the work of a 
dakan. It was because of my lameness that I could not get 

“"^^(^ce I was carrying timber in my cart to Moabi and 
suddenly it overturned; I was thrown away amidst stones. 
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two of which struck my head so severely that it had a swel¬ 
ling and it took some months before I got well; the oil 
bottle was broken and had pierced by chest—besides this, 
there was nothing that I could remember of the accident. 
My whole life has been spent with the axe and the sickle. 
I like drinks very much; but I don’t feel easy when I drink 
in a large quantity.’ 


(ii) 

‘I am Hindio of the same age as Heptyo. My father was 
Lashkari and his father was Margyo; and his father’s name 
I don’t know; we Bhils are always such: we never remem¬ 
ber the names of forefathers. I am the headman, Vasawo, 
of Dhankhetar for the past fifteen years; people there all 
obey and respect me. I possess about thirty acres of land, 
two bullocks and a house; thus economically I am not badly 
off. I also go for cutting timber and at times keep busy 
with the Government work. 

‘Once I had gone to Gangapur in my cart. It was night 
and I met a tiger. I shouted many times but it did not move. 
I was very much afraid but somehow drove my cart on- 
words when the tiger was afraid and went away. 

‘I had two wives: Surja and Mura. The first was from 
Kanbudi and for her I paid a bride-price of eighty rupees. 
The second was from Thawa; for her I paid one hundred and 
fifty rupees. Surja has gone away to somebody else and 
from the man to whom she has gone I recovered a dawa of 
about a hundred rupees. I have three sons and two daughters 
by Mura. 

T do. drink; but it is better to remain within limits; it 
v/ill then do good.’ 


(iii) 

T am Tetia Hunia of Dhankhetar and I can’t tell you 
how old I am. You can put down whatever you think may 
be the correct age.^ We were six brothers in all; but aU the 
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other five are now dead. Two of them were married also. 
My grandfather was Nawo and his father's name is not known 
to me. I was married at Kundi-Amba; I ^ bride-price 
of Rs. 30/- for my wife and gave drinks worth fifteen rupees. 

‘My son, aged about 25 years, who married and became 
a father too, died of some fever. His wife has married 
body else. I have now only one son, Damnyo, whom I 
only last eyar. So far he has no children, f have some Ian , 
and I pay a rent of Rs. 30/- to the Government. I also 
some cows and a pair of bullocks. I am an employee o a 
Farsi landlord who pays me Rs. 12/- per month. I mn n(^ 
keeping well and I live waiting for death. I am prepare 
for the worst. 

T had once gone to Ankleswar, but I not like your 
plains; our land is very good.* 

(iv) 

‘My name is Nagaria Sonji; and I am almost three times 
twenty years old. My father's father's name was Kachhyo 
and his father was Babno. I know their names because 
Kachhyo died only five years back. I had only one w e 
Kalu from Wadwa and for her I paid fifteen rupees, f 
three sons by her. 

‘First we were the inhabitants of Chuli; but the y' age 
did not suit my father as some of the members of my famry 
died there; so my father settled in Khupar where afterwar s 
some families from Kunbar and Dhansara came. 
has a stream near it; so it suits us well* After the ea 
of my father, I became the headman of the village. I ave 
four fields and some other sarkari land. 

‘Once when I was a small boy, a Musulman, Gula y 
name, gave me a red cap which I wore with joy; all p^op e 
laughed at me and called me a MvJilo. Thenceforth nn ^ 
happened. Some years back I was ill for a couple of years, 
but I am well now. I do drink, but never quarrel in a tipsy 
mood.' 


2. He about 50 years old. 
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(V ) 

am from Dhankhetar and my name is Olio. I must 
be over 45 years.* Wa are fo^ir brothErs, all staying separate¬ 
ly.* 1 got a wife from Ghaiu Khunt and have two sons and 
one daughter by her* 

like dancmg very modi; and who is there that hath 
dflncKi with duswd cycs? We all look at beautiful girla and 
many a time I crushed such girh( while dancing. 

‘Once while I was weeding in the fields with my brother, 
a tiger came out fmm belund US; we shouted very much 
and the tiger ren away. Once again while some of my friends 
and co-villagers were cutting wood in the forest a hear tried 
ta attach usi. We shouted and stLU it would not go. It 
pounced upon one of our party and mauled Wm. Naturally 
there was a great uproar^ The twar then got afraid and w«nl 
away. I have never seen a ghost in all my long life, 

*I hod many wounds while cutting this thing or that; 
but they all healed up by the applicattoti of plant medieLnes^ 
I have never taken medicine that is given by the DedLapada 
doctor. My son also got ill last year* but I took him to the 
soreerer and by his wiantrowf ha got weU.^ 

II 

The Bhils say that sometitncs when a parson Is on the 
point el death his house makes a creaking noifie. This is 
tha Jaring PadsJia coming to Lake aw^ the man> Some¬ 
times an ojd (a bird) is seen on the top of the house. But 
these do not nacassarily precede death Heath is ascertained 
by the physical symptoms which are well diagnosed as dis¬ 
cussed already. The ayes are dosed, the throat makes a 
gurgllog sound, the veins, tioIiOt stop throbbing; and the 
heart becomes still, dhuk dhuk bund ui jay. They feel tha 
hands, but the legs are generally not felL Prom the state 
of coldness of the body, they decide whether a person is 
actually dead. 


3_ lU loaksd less than 40 yean aid. 
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When they are sure that he is dead, all weep loudly. 
Nobody is allowed to leave the house. The children, if very 
young, are removed to a neighbour’s house so that they may 
not be afraid of the whole unprecedented affair. Neighbours, 
some very near relatives and others from the village are 
already nearby. Everyone of the assembled pours a small 
dose of liquor, chhak pade, in the dead man’s mouth and 
says: ‘Drink my share.’ The dead body is not put down 
on the ground; it is allowed to lie on the cot. 

As soon as a person dies, a widowed woman, generally 
one very old and experienced, who is called ^HarwanV, puts 
an earthen cooking vessel, hallu, full of water on the hearth. 
All of the gathering put some rice in it, each putting in a 
handful and saying, ‘If any of our dead-and-gone ancestors 
come, give them something out of this.’ After the rice is 
cooked, morsels are prepared and a fowl is also cooked. The 
fowl is not killed as on ordinary occasions, but in a different 
way: its neck is twisted and feathers plucked out. The last 
item to be cooked is dried fishes. The Harwani is given 
eight to ten annas for this. 

The wife of the deceased man or his daughter is given 
a new winnow in her lap in which is put a new basket, 
chhibno. A cloth piece is taken; the cooked food is tied in 
it and the bundle is put in the basket. This is called petio. 
Outside the house three stones are placed and the Harwani 
lays the petio on them. An empty blackened pot is put in a 
shUcu (a pendent-support made from ropes) and covered 
by a small basket containing some rice and four pice. These 
are also put near the petio. After this the cot is brought 
out, assisted by the Harwani dosi '(old woman). 

. Water is to be brought from the stream to bathe the 
body: The daughter of the man or some other female rela¬ 
tive, usually his sister, takes a new pot, navi toarn, and a 
sickle, dahlo, to which is tied a black bead collar, halo chiro. 

A male Bhil (any one from the gathering) follows her, with 
an axe on his shoulder. The woman scratches the water 
making two intersecting cuts in it and fills the toani. She 
takes it home, with the man following her this time too. 
This water is heated on the same hearth on which the 
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Harwani had cooked the food now kept in the petio. 

When the water is being heated a small plank of teak, 
patani, is put under the dead man’s feet and his hair is rubbed 
with curds. He is then bathed with the hot water. His 
body is rubbed dry and a female relative puts coll3rrium in 
his eyes, doa aji dida. All this time a cloth (her own sari 
for a woman and his dhoti for a man) is held over the corpse 
as a shade-canopy, padado- New clothes are put on him; and 
his body is decorated with all the ornaments that he possessed. 
When this is finished, each of them puts some money, two 
annas to eight-anna silver coin, in his mouth. The padado 
that was held over him all this time is now wrapped roimd 
his body. The women throw some rice over this, asking 
him to give it to their own dead relatives. 

After this a small but very significant ritual takes place. 
If it is a man who is dead, his wife has to lie with the dead 
body for some time; if it is a woman, her husband has to 
do so. If the body is stinking, the person may just sit down 
on the cot and get up. If a widower dies, this ceremony is 
not done—^not even if it is a widower married for a second 
time. This is only for the man who dies during the life¬ 
time of the first wife.^ 

Any four of the mourners carry the cot. They are 
called khatnawcda manaho. A man with a sword goes in 
front of the carriers; the Kotwal plays on his tur all the 
time till they return from the burning place, mahan; and 
if there is a gun it is fired and men and women mourners 
follow the bier. After going some five hundred steps, they 
stop; this place is called nihamo, where they put down the 
cot. The Harwani takes the plank on which he was given 
the bath and she breaks two white pumpkins and a black* 


4. *In the Rigveda and in the later Samhitas, Brahmanas as well 
as in the Grihya Sutras, the widow is made to lie down with the dead 
person on the cremation p 3 rre together with his favourite implements 
etc., the bow and the arrow, both the wife and these implements being 
taken back,—P. G. Shah’s paper on 'Non-Hindu Elements in the Cul¬ 
ture of the Bhils of Gujarat,’ Essays in Anthropology (presented to S.C. 
Roy)I P- I77i on the authority of V.M. Apte’s Social and Religious 
Life in the Grihya Sutras, pp. 292, 294 and 310. 
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pot on it. From this nihamo men and women separate, men 
carrying the dead go to the uuihcLii and the women go to 
the stream. 

The women take with them the sickle and black pot 
which were used in bringing bath-water for the dead; they 
also carry caskets and all sorts of grains, nagli, banti, kodra 
and makai and some vegetables like pumpkins, ladies’ fingers, 
onions and pulses. Each of them takes also a bottle of 
liquor from her own house. 

On the khadi bank they mark a small rectangular plot 
and divide it into five parts and place the grains and vege¬ 
tables in them. The liquor bottles are also broken there. 
The wife of the dead man (if he had one) goes with her 
ornaments and there the Hanoani unties and breaks her beads. 
The pot is broken and its water is sprinkled on the unfor¬ 
tunate woman. It is also given to the dead by the Harwani 
with the words ‘Drink this’. Then all take their bath in the 
stream and wash their clothes. This ritual by the women is 
called pae deta ha. 

When the dead body is carried to the burning place, the 
Harwan, male performer of the death ceremonies, carries a 
burning cow-dung cake in a black pot, the petio and the. 
siku with the toani in it. Whenever they have to cross a 
stream, he holds a small stick in his hand, the other end 
being held by one of the two carriers in the front; if he does 
not help like this they cannot, it is believed, cross the water 
and the carriers would stop on the othar side. 

In the mahan, they put down the cot with the head of 
the corpse to the north. The relatives sit on the cot, hold 
an umbrella over his body and keep on fanning it with their 
hands. They also weep all this time. All the others go 
and bring firewood to bum the dead. Each one brings a 
bundle of sticks and unties it near the dead. The old men 
of the company arrange the pyre, hoi hichata ha, with these 
sticks. If the dead man was rich they keep some rupees 
on the groimd where the pyre is to be arranged; three fire- 
logs are kept widthwise at a distance of about two feet from 
each other and on these the other pieces are placed length¬ 
wise, making the pyre waist-high. The cot is moved five 
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times round the pyre and then placed on it with the head 
again to the north. The Bhils tie bullocks, buffaloes and 
cows near this pyre according to the economic condition of 
the man when alive. There is a Bhil folk-story in which 
near the pyre of a prince even elephants are said to have 
been tied! They are taken away home after the rites are 
over. 

The Harwan brings water in the pot he had been carry¬ 
ing, gets a tooth-stick, daton, for the dead, crushes one end 
of it himself and moving it over the dead man’s teeth two 
or three times, splits it in two, waves it round his head and 
throws the pieces away. He washes the dead man’s mouth 
and face; after this he washes his own hands. Then he 
takes the cooked food from the petio in two kodias, earthen 
lamps, with crossed hands and throws them away towards 
the feet of the corpse. 

It is then the turn of the relatives to feed the dead man. 
They put some food in the crossed hands of the Harwan^ 
and touch him as he says: ‘This relative of yours feeds you. 
He does everything for you; and for you he gets into indebt¬ 
edness. Give him plenty; do him no harm; do not harass 
his cattle.’ Then the Harwan throws this towards the dead 
man’s feet. This is done by all who wish to feed him. Each 
of them has to give some money to the Harwan for this. 

The Harwan tears off a small piece from the cloth cover¬ 
ing the dead man and ties it to a tree as a loin-cloth for the 
dead. They tie some money to the waist of the dead man; 
throw down everything they have brought around the pyre, 
(this is called *hol bandhm '); place a pumpkin on the ground 
near his head and, to the south near his feet, put some 
leaf cups containing rice and say: ‘Eat this from us. 
Take some of it to our relatives who are also there.’ After 
this some silver coins, whatever is possible, are put in the 
mouth of the dead. On top of the pyre clothes, ornaments 
and some of his agricultural implements are put to bum with 
him. The nephew or some relative of the dead man then 
tells the Harwan that as everything is ready he should light 
the pyre. The man with fire goes from west to south, from 
south to east and from east to north and the pyre is lighted 
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from the head-side. 

The pyre being lit they go away to the stream, each 
picking up a handful of grass on the way, the Harwan doing 
it first. On reaching the stream they put down the grass there. 
The Harwan places a khakhra leaf there, with an anna, a 
maize-head and some tobacco in it. He pours water five 
times on the grass and requests the dead man to drink the 
water; all others also do the same thing and make him the 
same request. After this they take their bath and wash 
their clothes. 

They then embrace each other. Out of the liquor they 
take with them, some is offered to Pae Devi. The Harwan 
takes away the anna put there; crushes the maize to tiny 
pieces and lets the tobacco lie as it was and the mourners 
start for home. At a little distance form the unhappy house, 
they wait. The Harwan places there some flour of any 
grain except moryu, a fowl (plucking off its feathers and 
twisting its neck) and some liquor; and he prays to the dead 
in the same manner as before. This is called ‘khetaru 
karavu\ After this all men and women drink liquor. 

After coming home from the mahan, water is sprinkled 
on them; the house is cow-dunged and cleaned. The mourn¬ 
ing house does not prepare its own food, but food for the 
dead man has necessarily to be cooked in the same house. 
Out of this, three shares are put in a winnow, one on the 
right-hand side for Ath Rayo, the middle one for the dead 
man hunself and that on the left-hand side for Pui Rayo. ' 
It is kept outside for antyhing to eat it away. All the others 
go to their respective homes and the inmates of the house 
keep on talking about how good the dead man was and 
what things he had done and so forth. 

m 

On the second day after the death the Harwan and two 
other Bhils go to the mahan, taking with them a bundle of 
firewood. The Harwan also takes two breads and an egg. 

If the body has not burnt properly they put the firewood 
there and set fire to it. The Harwan places some tobacco 
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and the egg and the bread in three shares. He searches for 
any ornaments or gold and silver that may be there. They 
then go to the stream where they put this gold and a head 
of maize. The man from the bereaved family takes his bath, 
gives four to eight annas to the Hcltwcuh and takes away the 
valuable metal. They drink and have their meals there. 
This ceremony of going to add firewood to the pyre is known 
as nakud hedkyo goena. 

On this day, they take three leaf cups with khichdi and 
curds in one, water in the second and flour of any cereal 
save maryu in the third. (They also put some rice or juwar 
grains on the flour.) They cover these cups with a basket 
and place a stone on it so that no animal can eat away any¬ 
thing from the cups. This is called vato mukvo. The next 
morning they see these; if there are some finger-prints or 
such other marks they believe that the dead man has come to 
the house. This is an ominous sign and, may be, after this 
some unhappy event may be visited upon the family. 

On the third day, the Bhils of the village gather together, 
sit on cots and talk; this is the Kol Padsha Tnandal or the 
gathering of Kol Padsha. The moustaches and beards 
of the relatives are shaved. The Kotwal is called. He brings 
a new basket with him. The Kotwal cooks tuwar, grams, 
maize, bhinda seeds and choli in ghee, and also prepares 
khichdi. He puts this food on leaf plates which are then 
kept in the basket. He also has two bamboo tubes, one 
containing milk and the other cow^s urine which are also 
placed in the basket, which then is tied with a piece of cloth. 
Over the cloth they place a bundle of the vijal grass. The 
Kotwal carries this to the rnahan, the people of the dead 
man’s house following him upto the nxhamo. The Kotwal 
brings four dried barks of teak, puts them on the four sides 
of the pyre, one on each side. An important man of the 
house touches the Kotwal and says: Tf anything remains to 
be done, tell us. We will do that; but don’t trouble us ’(Kay 
sansar wey to balto wejo; battho koi dehu)* After this the 
Kotwal gathers the ashes in a heap with the barks from all 
the four sides. This gathering of ashes is called ‘khari walvV. 
Some of the cooked food is strewn there, water is poured on 
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the ash heap and the basket is tom on it. 

The Kotwal then brings six sticks and with them pre¬ 
pares a small booth, a foot high; he puts the bundle of vijal 
which he had been carrying on it as a good thatch. Under 
this, he divides the food into three parts and pours the milk 
and the cow’s urine in each of them. They call this build¬ 
ing a house, koo bandhvo. They then go home. This ritual 
on the third day is called ^tijaro* and the Kotwol is paid three 
rupees for his services on this day. 

On the twelfth day a diner is given to all the friends 
and relatives; it is called ^kaththaitu* or *kaitu*, Hotla or 
manda and dal are the main food for the dinner. Some of 
tlie food is given to the dead man by all, saying, ‘Our such- 
and-such old man is dead. May this reach to him.’ Then 
they play on tom-toms, shoot arrows into the trees and dance 
and amidst this confusion of music finish their dinner. 
In some Bhil areas for this obsequial dinner, much liquor 
is distilled and a dish called ghughH, made of Indian com, 
gram and wheat boiled together, is prepared. Guests gather 
in hundreds, liquor is handed round and in a leaf each guest 
is given a small dole of the food. The relatives usually bring 
a goat, a young buffalo or a few yards of country cloth as 
a present for the son of the dead man. If they bring cloth 
it is given when they leave, if they bring a goat or young 
buffalo it is at once beheaded and its head thrown upon the 
roof of the house of the deceased. The body is taken to a dis¬ 
tance and the meat is cooked and eaten. 

For a year from death, the dead man is offered food 
and water twice every day out of what the members of the 
family eat. On all the festive occasions, all the dead of 
the house-—one or two hundred or as many as they can re¬ 
member-—are given their share of the food. If they can t 
remember all the names, they address the last dead: This 
you should give to all our dead who are with you. Give 
first to the leader of the settlement of our village and then 
to others.’ 

The dead bodies of grown-up children are cremated but 
those of very small children are generally buned. Some 
liquor is put into the mouth of the dead child which is then 
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taken out to the burial ground, the dead body being shrouded 
in a white cloth by the mourning villagers. A pit is dug 
The child is put in it with some copper pieces in its mouth. 
It is then covered well with earth or stones. (Each of the 
mourners puts a stone to cover it.) They profusely scatter 
gram, paddy, banti and kodra round the grave, saying, This 
is in lieu of the goat (or the hen) that was to be offered to 
you by word of the Badva if you had become well.’ They 
put four pice, one on each of its sides, and the cradle swing- 
rope on top of it; the swing-cloth also is hurried near it. The 
mourners then take a bath, return home and drink liquor at 
the house of the bereaved family. If the dead child was at 
its mother’s breasts it is offered its mother’s milk and cow’s 
ludne on the third day. Those who die unnatural deaths 
e.g. those dying in an attack of small-pox or cholera are 
buried. Lepers who die are also buried. Only the Kotwal 
does all the death-rites, including the burials, for the lepers. 
The Harwan and the Harwani are not invited for their 
obsequies. The Kotwal is paid whatever wages he demands 
for these services.® 


5. At this stage it will be interesting to compare the obsequial 
customs of some other tribes with those of the Bhils. Among the 
Maria Goods, according to Grigson, the body is not washed nor other¬ 
wise prepared, but is jxist left as it was after death. The head of the 
corpse points to the west and as soon as the grave is completed some 
spirit of mahua is poured on the ground and a little husked grain is 
also strewn. Roughly-shaped posts called *henal gutta* are raised near 
the grave. A piece of cloth is also tied to the branch of a tree. Each 
puts a log of firewood on the pyre if the dead man is burnt, or a clod 
of earth if he is buried. Mourning is observed for four days and work 
is strictly tabooed during this period. Menhirs with some human shapes 
carved on them are raised in memory of the dead. 

Among the Santals of the Midnapore District of Bengal my own 
investigations have revealed that the dead body is smeared with tur¬ 
meric on the kulhi muchak or the outskirts of the village. Some money 
is tied to the clothes of the dead and some household utensils are also 
kept near him. Women do not go to the ffiodxikud or the burning 
place; one of the men carriers takes fire with him in a pot. A small 
pit is dug and the pyre is arranged over it Fire is also kept in the 
mouth of the dead. Near this place they raise posts, as do the Marias. 
When the body is consumed by fire, they gather some charred bones 
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IV 

All the ceremonies described above give us an idea into 
the mind of the Bhil as regards death and dead men. What 
passes away from a dead man’s body is something thin and 
unsubstantial; in its nature a sort of vapour, film or shadow; 
the cause of life and thought in the individual it anunates. 
It can continue to exist and appear to men after the death 
of that body. It is also able to enter into, possess and act 
in the bodies of other men, of anunals and even of things. 
The country to which the dead man goes is not known; some 
say that the dead go to the country of Kol Padsha or Joring 
Padsha. They also cannot describe the country where the 
dead live, nor have they any idea as to how they live there. 
But they are sure that the dead man meets all his ancestors, 
relatives, villagers and acquaintances who are dead and 
gone from here. There is a heirarchy of the dead in as 
much as the dead long past are forgotten by the people on 
the earth and those recently dead are fresh in their memories. 


in a pot and bury them on the village outskirts under a mahua tree. 
They take a bath and prepare a booth on the kulhi muchak. They 
place some food in the names of Marangburu, the god, and the dead 
man in the booth and then set fire to it. “Your house is burnt down; 
don’t come now,’ they say. After nine or fifteen days they observe the 
tel nahan, when relatives shave their beards and moustaches. And 
a feast is given to all the relatives and villagers. Bhadan is their great 
shraddha when they go to the river Damodar and throw the dead mw s 
bones into it. In the family apartment there is a place called bhitar 
which is supposed to be the place for the dead. Every day food and 
other have to be offered there. 

Among the Bhils of the Panch Mahals District the following are the 
death customs and beliefs: When life is gone the relations bathe the 
body, place a waist-cloth over it and carry it to the burning ground 
on a rough bamboo bier. The son or the other nearest relaUon of the 
dead man sets the pyre alight all round. When the body is half-burnt, 
the mourners bathe, go home, salute each other and depart As soon 
as the bereaved family can get enough money the anniversary day 
is held, when much liquor is drunk. If the dead man was an important 
person, stones are raised in his memory. The stones are washed and 
daubed with red powder before being raised. At that time a goat is 
also killed and its blood sprinkled over it. 
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The recently dead constitute the link between the dead 
of long ago and the living. The recently dead one is asked 
to give some drinks or food which the members of the family 
offer in his name to others. Another difference between 
the dead of long ago and of the recent past is that the former 
do not care to come down at all, forgetting the world alto¬ 
gether, while the latter may come down. 

That is why they put the vato on the second day after 
a person’s death and see if any finger-prints are there. If 
he comes, he is taken to be dissatisfied and it is possible 
that he may harm the family in some way or other. He is 
therefore, conciliated in every way: a loin-cloth is offered 
to him, food and liquor are given to him and for one whole 
year he is remembered almost every day. This is a sort 
of ancestor worship and speaks of the mixed feelings of fear, 
respect and reverence that they have for the dead. After 
death, they believe, a man becomes a put (ghost) and has 
in his possession many super-natural powers capable of 
causing evil 

Many of the human complexes, the emotions as also the 
needs of the person, it is believed, remain after death. The 
wife or the husband must sleep with the dead at least for 
some time; the dead also feels hot; so he or she must have 
a shade and requires somebody to fan. Ornaments and 
clothes, the best that they have, are also given to the dead. 

Is the mission on which he is going or the place to 
which he is retiring not bad? He is bathed with curds to 
clean his hair; collyrium is put in his eyes; new clothes are 
given to him and music is played all the time! Even though 
the mission be good, it is certain that the dead cannot reach 
the destination without the help of the Harwan, We can 
see this clearly reflected in the Hurwcft helping the carriers 
of the dead while crossing a stream with a stick. 

Though the passing of the man to the land of the dead 
may be a good mission, the house from which he goes is 
considered unclean. ProphylacUc rites have to be performed; 
the house is cow-dunged and cleaned, and on the third day 
the male members of the household have to shave their 
beards and heads. 


CHAPTER Vm 


BEUGION 

I 

Previous Writers 

The Gazetteers say that the chief objects of the Bhils' 
worship are spirits and ghosts. In the forest near an old 
tree or well^ or aii 5 nvhere, they offer to ghosts and spirits 
earthen horses, jars and beehive-shaped vessels. In honour 
of the spirits in most of these god-yards they also raise beams 
of timber, sometimes twelve feet long, poised on two up¬ 
rights. Here they offer them goats and cocks, and a num¬ 
ber of Bhils afterwards eat the sacrificed animals and drink. 
Brahmins are not held in special reverence; they have their 
own priests, some of whom are expert witch-finders. 

*The animal held in most veneration by the Bhils is the 
horse. If a prayer has been granted* they often make smaH 
olay horses and range them round an idol. In many of 
their legends the principal event depends on the assistance 
or advice of an enchanted horse.' The chief Bhil festivals 
■are those in honour of the dead. Others are Holi, Dassera 
and Diwali. Both Holi and Dassera are times of great drink¬ 
ing and merriment.^ 

About the Rajputana Bhils Captain Bannerman tells us 
that besides the Kuldem, Mahadeo and Hanuman are 
everywhere worshipped as also the minor gods Bhairon and 
Ganpati. In Mewar, the Jain saint Rishaba Dev or Hakhab- 
deo, under the name of Kalaji, is the chief object of rever¬ 
ence, They have a very clear idea about the future and 
believe to some extent in the transmigration of souls. They 
are very superstitious and are convinced that ghosts wander 
about and that the spirits of the dead haunt the place where 

1. Ga^e^^eer of the Bombay PTesidencVt VoL K, Part I, pp. 254— 
311. 
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the deceased lived. They are much influenced by omens 
and believe in witchcraft. Bhopas or witch-finders are still 
to be found in many villages. The witches used to be put 
to a very cruel ordeal; but the practice no more exists.^ 
Mead and MacGregor, writing about the Bhils of the 
Bombay Province, give some devaks which appear to be 
totemistic, as the Panch-Pcdvi, which are leaves of five kinds 
of trees; tiger; bore, a kind of bird; badle, another kind of 
bird; peacock; sparrow; and ahir, a snake-like fish. 

‘The peculiar deities are Dungaryadev or the Hill-God, 
Shivaryadev or the Boundary-God, Waghdev or the Tiger- 
God, and Nagdev or the Serpent-God. Besides these they 
worship Mhasoba, Khandoba, Bahiroba, Mari and Asra. The 
Gujarat Bhils pay no respects to the Brahmins. Tlieir 
knowledge about these gods is always vague and varies with 
their environment. They reverence the Moon (Barbij) but 
chiefly worship Waghdev and ghosts for which every settle¬ 
ment has its god-yard, with wooden benches for the ghosts 
to perch on. Bhagats or Badvas, devotee exorcists, Rawals, 
priests, and Bhats or Dholis, minstrels, are held in special 
reverence. They raise memorial stones for the dead.’^ 

Venkatachar believes that though the Bhils have been 
in contact with Hinduism for a long time, and in spite of 
their preference for Hindu gods and godlings, their outlook 
is essentially animistic. They claim themselves to be the 
followers of Mahadeo and have appropriated most of the 
Hindu gods; and Inder Deo, Baba Dev, Bhilat Deo, Ruparel 
Gawli and Mheinda Rani are some of their deities, local 
gods varying from place to place. They also have great 
reverence for hill tops as being the abodes of spirits which 
must be propitiated during sickness or calamity or to obtain 
offspring. 

Belief in magic and witchcraft is universal. K anybody 
falls ill without clear cause, the Badwa is called to exorcise 
the evil influence at work and to discover the origin of the 
illness. Usually he would attribute it to some old beldame 


Z Census of India 1901, Vol. XXV, Part I, pp. 142-43. 
3. Census of India 1911, Vol. VH, Part I, pp. 237-38. 
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of the sick man’s village. Such a witch was tried by ordeals, 
though the practice is now dying out. 

Venkatachar speaks of the tradition of human sacrifice 
to the Mata when they could seize a whole herd of sheep and 
kill the shepherd near the goddess. 

It is believed that Yama comes from the south and 
carries the dead man’s soixl to the north. On its way, the 
soul first crosses a thorn-strewn plain; then passes between 
two heated pillars; then encountering the keeper of a food 
shop who offers hot food, it reaches a river. It is alcn put 
in each one of the three hells, one of nectar and the other 
two of varying degrees of filth. Memorial stones for the 
dead are raised, a man on a horse-back being the common 
motif of carving. 

As regards festivals, they observe the principal Hindu 
ones, though they do not hold the Brahmins in any reverence. 
A mock marriage of two dolls representing the deities con¬ 
trolling rain is performed. Holi is their chief festival, 
during which they dance and drink to inebriation. They 
usually respect any object which is regarded as a sept totem, 
it being never destroyed or injured; and its eflSgy is never 
tattooed on the body.^ 

Dr. Koppers considers that Bhagwan represents the 
highest type of god known to the Bhils. He is described by 
a number of adjectives: Parmeswar (great god), Nabhav-wa- 
walo (supporter), Kharo Dham (true master), Uper-walo 
(one who dwells above), Bap or Bapji (father), Annadata 
(giver of food), Moto Dharmi (the great pious one) and 
Bhalo Dharmi Rajo (good and religious king). He concludes: 
‘Though the religion of the Mundas shows lunar rather than 
solar affinities, the Bhagwan of the Bhils appears to be free 
from both lunar and solar hereditary traits and to represent 
in this and other respects a sui generis High God.® 

This then is what the previous writers have said on the 
religion of the Bhils. These short accounts have not fully 
dealt with many points r egarding the Bhil religion. Some 

4. Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 51-56 

5. W. Koppers, Bhagwan, the Supreme Deity of the Bhils, a 
pamphlet. 
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points have been totally left out and others have a dubious 
value as regards ethnographic authenticity. For example, 
Dr. Koppers does not mention the village gods and godlings, 
the prevalent belief in witchcraft and dakans, or the fre¬ 
quent sacrifices of fowls and goats to the presiding deities 
of the dead. The failure to study the lower Hindu culture 
of contiguous areas has led Dr. Koppers to a great ethno¬ 
graphic blunder in believing Bhagwan to be the Bhils’ sup¬ 
reme god, who in fact is known by all Hindus by the epithets 
he has given.® I will try to give below as full an account 
of the Bhill religion as possible. 

U 

Gods and Goddesses 


Birth of the World 

The story of the Bhil origin of the world begins with 
a Bhil housewife who, as will be told in detail later on, was 
warned by a fish of a coming deluge. The woman and her 
husband were saved as they took precaution against the 
deluge, and from them were bom the Bhils, who at first 
lived with the gods and also shared food with them. But 
once when they were eating together flies sat on the food 
which the Bhils were taking. Disgusted at this, the gods 
bade them live apart and cursed that flies would always sit 
on their food. PVom that day the Bhils live separately from 
the gods. 

Valati Panud, the wife of Parop Deo, by the grace of 
God one day gave birth to Holi, then the Holi dancers and 
then the tom-tom beaters and flute-players. After them 
were bom the songsters, Diwali, Bohon, Gamtidevi, Nilo 
Nandervo and Jatra Gimb- Then from her womb issued 
forth animals—tigers, bears and the rest. Raja Pantha and 
Vina Deo came and joined many into couples from these 
to live as husband and wife thenceforth. 

At the time when the world was bom and these creatures 

6. P. G. Shah, Man in India, Vol. XXHI, No. 1, p. 92. 
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lived in it, it was not quite fit for human habitation. There 
were demons everywhere and no human beings; there w«ere 
no cattle, hnngotx, nor any grains, kani; and later too the 
dwellers ate cockroaches and frogs. Promiscuous sex rela¬ 
tions were rampant; women did not know any decency; and 
they indulged in intercourse with horses even. Mothers 
went to the fields and fathers kept the children; hewers of 
wood were so foolish that they cut the branches on which 
they sat. Kids mstead of chickens and grown-up men in 
place of buffaloes were sacrificed to the Gods. Some men 
had ears as big as could cover the whole body. In some 
parts all the inhabitants were cannibals. These intolerable 
conditions were improved by Mata Pandhar and the two 
gods, Raj Pantha and Vina Deo. Mata Pandhar, disguised 
in the form of a peacock, went to Dudha Gawli’s realms, 
stole some juvar grains in her beak at the peril of life 
and sowed these in her father’s country. Thence forward 
the country thrived with a luxuriant yearly crop. The two 
gods went on a mission of reformation. With unusual power 
at their command they asked the people of these strange 
countries to stop their evil practices and showed them better 
things which could be done. As a result of this, promiscuous 
marriages gave place to cross-cousin marriages, human sacri¬ 
fice to offerings of goats, fowls or eggs, and the eating of 
frogs to the eating of fish. People became wise and the 
brave new world prospered. 

High Gods 

The Bhil pantheon has a considerable number of gods 
and goddesses; many of them are lesser ones, quite a large 
number important and some of them very big, to whom the 
qualification ‘High’ will be applied here. First in the V.I.P. 
list comes Raja Pantha, who is the son of Taria Baman of 
Ghani Khunt, a village in the Rajpipla State. He is a pos¬ 
sessor of enormous strength, so much so that when he grew 
up and went to stay at his father-in-law’s hoiose as son-in- 
law he did as much work as fifty persons could do; with this 
strength he also overpowered all those demons and ghosts 
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who had occupied the country. He also changed the face 
of the world as narrated above. He rides a white horse and 
his aide-de-camp is called Andoo. Raja Pantha has all sorts 
of powers; and he has a magic wand, Amri-Samri, with which 
he can raise the dead and a rope which beats and binds 
anybody if he so commands. He is in possession of that 
mysterious mantra, hokot, by which he can take any form 
he likes or can defeat anybody in duel or in armed “fight. 
He has a number of queens, of whom Rani Pandhar is the 
chief. Of the others Hargo and Vargo, daughters of Jomrai, 
pound his grains; Domkhal and Deo Katan fetch water for 
him; Deo Rupal and Deo Kupal prepare his meals; Bhori 
Mandav and Kali Mandav wash his dishes, while his food 
is served by Pandhar. He has many sons and daughters all 
of whom are also Bhil deities. They will be described later 
on. 

Raja Pantha’s ever-present companion is Vina Deo. They 
married each other s sisters; both of them are worshipped 
together as Benu Heja. Vina Deo is the king of Hela El. He 
is the son of Khotar Deo and Mata Gandev. His stepmothers 
are Nili Jine, Mata Nagon, and Muwa Patnu who are res¬ 
pectable Bhil goddesses. His chief consort is Heli Helabh; 
and his other queens are Nili Nilabh, Ahwal and Kahol. 
He rides a black horse and has the same powers as Raja 
Pantha. One very important thing about these two gods is 
that they are shown to be very sexy; in their global tour 
of reformation there were occasions when they indulged in 
sex relations with wicked women ‘to teach them a lesson.’ 
Both of them are never forgotten by the Bhils in any cere¬ 
mony. 

The Bhils show a number of places where both of them 
played some mischief or other. These are like the Hindu 
tirthaa with which the names of the epic heroes are associat¬ 
ed. In the basin of a small river near Khudadi, the Bhils 
showed me a place where the Benu Heja tied their horses; 
there is also a hole, which they say, was bored by Raja 
Pantha’s penis in a fit of sexual impetuousness. In the bed 
of fte Tapti, there is a big pool where both of them washed 
their clothes; on the Mai Samot plateau, there is a place 
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where they ate honey and left the comb; and somewhere in 
the hills there are vessels in which they distilled liquor. The 
Bhils hold these places in reverence and call them krishthan 
jaga, places of the heroic deeds of their gods. 

Mata Pandhar, the chief queen of Raja Pantha, is the 
daughter of Kaldabh Padshah; she is very beautiful and is 
supposed to live in moryu, a kind of grain." To obtain her, 
Pantha had to stay at his father-in-law’s house and work 
there as a labourer. Pandhar is always referred to as the 
mother, Yah, and the Bhils are very grateful to her because 
she made the country full of cattle and food. She is the 
most virtuous woman. Once Raja Pantha, in order to test 
her, alleged that she had faltered in her fidelity to him and 
had slept with some one else. She would not brook this 
insult; but Raja Pantha was out to test her. He made her 
swim mine into sixteen plus nine times, nav holan nav wakht, 
in tanks of boiling oil. Pandhar had magical powers; she 
became a fly; brought Im and Khim Rais, the lords of cold 
and Safety, in her barcelet and braved the test, scalding only 
just the tip of her tongue. Pantha was not satisfied with 
this result; again she had to imdergo the ordeal; and at last 
she came out unscathed and ‘clean as the tears of a peacock’, 
as the Bhils put it. 

Pandhar also has sanctified many places. We have re¬ 
ferred to a place where she went to catch fish. There is 
another place where she took her bath and Dev Mogra is 
her headquarters, where every year on the last day of the 
month of Maha, a fair is held. There thousands of Bhils 
collect and ask for her favour; for she is supposed to give 
a son to the barren, food to the himgry and a throne to the 
dethroned. Goats, fowls and buffaloes are sacrified to her.® 
While about these gods the Bhils have fairly well- 
conceived notions, Pormesro or Malkho, which means the 
Great God or the Master, is one of those for whom, to use the 
words of Levy Bruhl, the Bhils have no system or hierarchy 

7. The Bhils believe this grain to be sacred. They do not use it 
for the rituals of the dead. Does this show another origin of totemistic 
beliefs? 

8. GtLzetteer of the Bombay Presidency, VoL VI, p. 161. 

12 
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to include them.® But to give him a benefit of doubt and 
from the pragmatic consideration of his commanding the Bhil 
reverence he is included here. He is offered all things on 
all occasions. Malkho is worshipped before inhabiting a vil¬ 
lage, building a house, eating a new crop or doing the cere¬ 
monies for the dead. 

Spirits of Com 

Nandervo is one of the High Gods of the Bhils; he is the 
presiding deity of com. Some Bhils told me that he is the 
greatest of gods; nobody could see him; and none knows 
where he stays. If he is not worshipped, he gets displeased 
and some calamity descends on such a defaulter. He is offer¬ 
ed a cock and a goat every alternate year. Fowls and leafy 
vegetables are tabooed from the day he is worshipped. 

Hirkulyo is a great agricultural god. After the rains 
come, he is worshipped at the headman’s house, all the 
males, females and children dancing for the whole of the 
following night. The ritual of his worship is elaborate and 
interesting. The cow-boy brings water from the nearby 
stream and warms it at the headman’s house; the Punjaro 
is smeared with curds and is given a bath with this water* 
After this the Punjaro covers his face with paper or a white 
piece of cloth. The dancers stop all of a sudden and he 
says, ‘We will hold the fair on such-and-such date.’ A man 
who is inside the headman’s house cries out ‘Ulululu;’ the 
Bhuwas begin to shake and tom-toms make a great noise. 
The male dancers generally have soot-smeared faces and 
female costumes. Thereafter the Punjaro and the cow-boy 
eat, drink and rest. Next morning they go and sacrifice a 
goat or a fowl to the god, and place a small horse-idol and 
a beehive-shaped jar there. 

Matnyo Dev is the king of vegetables. When the leafy 
vegetable, matni, grows up, the headman brings it to his 
house and offers it eggs and liquor. The cow-boy is also a 
party to this worship. He has to clean himself before the 


9. Levy Bruhl, Primitive ond the Supernatural, p. 28. 
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worship. In olden times, two or three pots of liquor were 
offered to the god on this day, which lifts the periodical taboo 
on eating green vegetables. 

Agya Khambe was the enviable country where only 
there were cattle and com. There was a field twelve kos 
long and twelve kos broad and twelve buffalo hides made 
one sling for the watchman who looked after the crops that 
grew there. Gawli, the magnificent king, applied butter to 
his hair and kept his head shining; but the people of Kaldabh, 
the country of Pandhar’s father, had their hair as dry as grass. 
Gawli had a cap of cream, a coat of whey and shoes of clari¬ 
fied butter. Agya Khambe and Gawli are given votive offer¬ 
ings on important occasions. 

Govaldev is the chief god of the cow-boys. One day in 
the year is celebrated as a festival of this god. The festival 
begins with the worship of the sticks of the cow-boys by 
the Punjaro, who says; ‘O Bapji, great father, these cow-boys 
offer you punj, worship. Do them no harm.* Then the 
sticks are given back to the cow-boys. It is a day of joy 
for the graziers; they eat, drink and spend the day in meri- 
ment. 

Another god, Gamandev, is believed to be the cow-boy 
of Pandhar Mata and his abode is the cattle manger. No¬ 
body can wash his dirty hands there, nor can a woman in 
menses touch it. In Diwali, this god is worshipped. The 
head of the family stands before the middle post of the 
manger and marks it with liquid flour and kumkum. 

Khetar Pal is the watch-god of the fields. He is given 
votive offerings of three doses, chhak, of liquor before harvest¬ 
ing or before taking the produce home. If this is not given, 
it infuriates him and he does them some harm. When crops 
are ripening a couple cannot sleep together in the field while 
watching it and if they do so they will be thrown, they say, 
out of the tnoli. 

Deities of the Hills and Forests 

Waghdev is more feared than loved; he is supposed to 
be very easily displeased; and thus displeased, he lifts their 
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cattle or hurts some of the family. One very important point 
to be noted here is that the Bhils do not believe the tiger 
to be a god. A woman complained to me that there was a 
tiger which had killed many cows of her village and it had 
to be killed. ‘But the tiger is your god/ I interrupted. ‘No, 
no, not this tiger. It is just a tiger.’ She was trying to 
convey as it were the primitive conception of a god apart 
from its form. It must be something which is ‘indefinite 
and impersonal to start with’ and which is believed to take 
any shape or form. Here that power, indefinite as the gaseous 
appearance of the milky way, was supposed to take the form 
of a tiger. 

The rituals of pleasing Waghdev in Toranmal are very 
interesting. The villagers buy a goat, go to Waghdev’s 
place, which is generally a stone outside the village, and 
there the Punjaro waves some grains over the animal, 
sprinkles water over it from head to tail and tying a rope 
round its neck, tethers it fast to a pole. Then some one 
hacks its head at a single stroke. Using more than one 
stroke in this is considered as a bad omen. 

Gopehohan or Bhatidev is the god of serpents and gene¬ 
rally every village has a stone consecrated to him, with white 
flags flying on the tree under which the stone lies. If Bhati 
is pleased with somebody, he can undo the effects of a snake¬ 
bite, however poisonous it may be. 

Each hill is a god. It is also the residence of some god 
or the seat of some power. '(Again, the adjective ‘indefinite’ 
would describe the power here aptly.) Rayer, Payer, 
Waghanmal and Tamanmal are the four sons of Raja Pantha 
by Pandhar. The first two wanted to fight with each other 
as soon as they were bom and hence the parents drove them 
apart, one to the east and the other to the west. There 
they are standing to this day as hills. Of the second pair, 
one was bom from the right side of his mother and the 
other from the left. Waghan was the first one to test the 
first liquor distilled by the gods. Iron and Kali Chaudesh 
are the wives of Waghan, and Thewal and Newal of Taman. 
These two are also hills near Dev Mogra. When the fair at 
Dev Mogra is held the first offering must come from the 
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Punjaro of the Waghandev Hill, 

Other hill deities of the Rajpipla Bhils are* Dev Anjwo, 

Hawaj, Dev Hatrio, Irimal, Modh Eamhan, Olie Dungar, 

Poptyo Dungar, Rupa Mai, Ratnomal, Ronomal, Devtokario 

and Udyo Dungar, Each of them has wives and children, all 

of whom are considered as deities, 

* 

Water Gods 

Pae Devi or Pa Janjali is the goddess who dwells in water, 
in seas and streams, and who has control over the Seven 
Seas—the Small, the Snake-poison-fiUed, the Poisonous, the 
Tasteless, the Saltish, the Sweet and the Big, Sunagi Mom 
is her husband. All the fishes and alligators, and other 
water^welling animals are under her command. We re¬ 
ferred to Gimb's search for a fish which would weigh twelve 
cart-loads. He crossed the six seas and came to Vodu Dariu, 
the Big Ocean, where Pae Devi resides. She was his mother's 
sister, maski, and so she gave Mm that fish. While going 
to Ms own country, he was bitten by a corcodile and only a 
little life remained in the last finger of his foot. When his 
viashi came to know of tMs, she sprinkled some avirut 
(nectar) on him and he regained life. Pa Janjali is wor- 
sMpped by the Punjaro when a village is being inhabited and 
also when somebody is dead. Many of the post-mortem rites 
are done near a stream where she resides. She is also 
offered some punj. 

Megh Raja or Kalo Waro (Black Wind) is the god of 
rains; Kali Badli (Dark Cloud) is his wife; and Bari Megh 
(Twelve Rains), Gajan Ghotho (Thunder House), Thothi 
Vijal (Limping Lightning) and Kali Vijal (Dark Lightning) 
are their offsprings. All the clouds are at their command. 
The family is related to Raja Pantha because Megh Raja 
is the former's son-in-law. Once in their weE-known tour, 
the two gods had to fight a king in whose country every 
drop of a wounded soldier's blood produced a new fighter. 
They sent for Black Wind who came with a fleet of clouds. 
The clouds rained heavEy, washing away ^ the blood not to 
allow new fighters to rise up. The wicked king was thus 
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finally defeated. This celestial family is much respected by 
the Bhils; each one of them is given some punj on all occa¬ 
sions; and when there is a lightning in the sky they say, Tt 
is Vijal and soon Gajan Ghotho will follow.* 

Beneficient Spirits 

From the Hindu point of view ghosts, bhuts, are all 
malevolent spirits; but for the Bhil, there are two kinds of 
ghosts—the beneovlent and the malevolent. The benevolent 
ghosts, Putada, are considered as gods and offered sacrifices 
and worshipped. There are, chief among these: Pario Put, 
Bogne Put, ICah Put and Dehno Put. Pario Put is the 
warden god of the Dev Mogra jatra and a goat is offered 
to him on the jatra day. Dohno Put lives in the east, rides 
a horse that is so high that there must be twelve spurs, one 
above another, to mount him. He moves round the world 
with a turban on his head and watches over the activities 
of men. 

Deities of Festivals 

Gimb is one of the gods whose exploits are told in glow¬ 
ing terms. Of all the offsprings of Parop Dev and Panud, 
only he was not given a wife. After many difficulties, he 
set out to get one, which he could do only by doing task 
work as a ghar-jamau A fair is held every year in his name, 
when the Bhils ask from him a wife or a son or food, and 
sacrifice fowls to him. 

From this jatra. they bring a green bamboo and erect 
it m their ow village. This marks the beginning of Holi, 
which is their greatest festival. The goddess Holi is called 
Jogan Mata and is believed to be bom out of Panud’s right 
side. Her husband is Mashru Dev. They dance round the 
bamboo many days in advance and sing songs in praise of 
Holi: 

Once in twelve months 

Comes Holi Bai; 

She took a lot of time 
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In comkkg, ihh Holi Bai 
Holi and Diwali are sisters two; 

They sat and said: 

‘Let ufl go, let m take the road!* 

'But how sbaU we go?* said one. 

*Ypu go in wbilET, 1 go in snmmerp’ 

Said Holi to sister JDiwali; 

Diwaii took dh/yi and paieni^ 

Holi Bai came with ietrn; 

Once In twelve mootha 
Comes Holi BaL 

They coUeet money from every house and have a lot of 
fun if there is no illnesa in the vHkge at this time. The 
headman fixes a day on which they bum cownJung cakes 
and firewood arranged round the pole. They dance round 
the fire in great enthusiasm singing sloppy songs; 

A baket oa Holi*s hackt 
The boy does not come; 

A broom on HoU's neck, 

The boy sleeps with a witch. 

A swing on a tall mango tree 
Is tied by my brother; 

On It sat that girl~ 

That girt with such big hips: 

5ho sat imd the jAoola broke; 

With it she broke her buttocks too. 

No goats or fowls can be sacrificed to Holi; she dm not 
like cruel offerings: 

Dlwall wants a buffalo^ 

She also wants a goat; 

But Holi Bai^ she does not take this: 

She wants a coconut. 

Conie, O Holi Bai^ oome. 

Cross the long mountain and come? 

A small packet of bread and guf Is tied to the end of the 
central pole. When it buriis^ thB bamhoo is to he cut from 
the fop. This is to be done with one stroke and the bundle 
Is to be given to the man who is successful in this. Those 
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who try and fail are each fined five rupees by the headman.^® 
There are special dancers for the Holi; they are called 
gosais. From about one month before Holi, the gosais are 
forbidden from sleeping with their wives; they may not so 
much as touch their wive’s clothes. They smear their faces 
with soot, put on ornaments, dress as women do and dance 
for the whole month, finishing only five days after the Holi. 
Then they return to their work. 

Diwali, as the first song above shows, is the sister of 
Holi; and her husband is Nandervo. They prepare special 
breads on that day, namely, wankadcL vuinda, Huwticl tnandcL, 
hela manda and thokalva tankya and offer some of them to 
all the dead. At night earthen oil-lamps are lighted and 
put on the threshholds; then they take six or seven bamboo- 
chip sticks, light them and move them round the family 
hearth and afterwards go out singing, 

Jaje Diwali; awje Holi, 

'(Go Diwali; come HolL) 

Then they throw them on to a nearby tree. The women 
in the house bring one of these home, strike a winnow with 
it and put it along with some ashes form the hearth outside 
the house. The whole thing is done, it seems, as prohylac- 
tic magic. A man collects these from all the houses and 
throws them away. He » gets a bread from each house as 
remuneration for it. 


Other Powers 

Toranyo is the god who is supposed to live on the out- 


10. The Panch Mahals Bhils have a very interesting game during 
the festival of HoU: On the next day of Holi, they throw dust on each 
other, play and dance. While dancing, one of the women snatches a 
shoulder-cloth from one of the men, puts a small lump of gur in it 
and climbing a tree, ties up the cloth to one of its branches. All the 
women gather round the tree brandishing long bamboos whUe the men 
s^ggle to break tl^ugh the cordon of women to recover the cloth. 
The game goes on till one of the men succeeds in getting up the tree 
and securing the cloth. While the contest continues bands of men and 

i^en take turns to lead the. attack and defence while othem in turn 
rest, eat and drink. 
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skirt; oi fl Village. He is Offettid a ua^t or a fowl by the 
whole villogQ gatbd^ing together^ except the femoleSj t>n the 
Natidervo Day, He is also appeased before a village Is 
mhabited. 

Hsmuman is present in every village. He looks after 
the village cattle. His idol h smeared with s'lndoor and oil; 
he cannot be givch any offerings involving violence^ nor 
can a drunken man go near hiirL Devotees pour milk on 
him while fulMUng certain promises to Mto. 

The Sun and the Moon, Chmd-Suraj, are aiao their 
gods. They have each throe queens. In Kuipipls they are 
not given sacriBecs on any occasion; tut the Papeh Mahals 
Bhils believe m Harbij, the Moon^ and swear hy him. 

Mother Earthp Ma Dharti^ is very important. She shares 
aU the votive offerings with Rajo Fantha and Vina Deo. 
Before building a housC, while sacri^dng to the dead or 
while harvestinfi* she has to be worshipped. 

Hhoaryo is the god of the boundaries; he wanders 
round the jungle and protects the animals. Like the other 
gods of the Bhils he too is ambivalent; if he is not wor-^ 
shipped he takes a terrible turn. The Bhilsp ihereforei do 
not forget to pay him reverence. 

When a child is bom, votive offerings are given amongst 
othora to Rahnyo Her and Dudhyo Her, which probably 
mean City of Life and City of Milk. From the primitive 
point of view this is appropriate^ becsiiae they think of life 
and milk tn be coming from Bome invisible source, which 
also must he wor?ihipped; otherwise both these prime founts 
of life may dry Up. 

in 

Religious Fer^nalitics and Worship oi Gods 
Wfiite Magicians of Dev Mbgra 

Every year many Bodioax, whom we may caU ‘white 
niagicioiis*, gather at the fair of Dev Mogra. Their stock in 
trade consists of a basket full of paddy^ cuctunbersp a sword 
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plaHd In ihe buaket, sarnt feather o| a peacock and a patitH, 
a tiviuicaJ iaatrumEnl. People throng to then for koowuig 
the rEBsoD and cores of disoasoa that prevail in thdr family 
or amonR their four-footed, for knowing how saineone who 
15 barren will get a son, or how a bachelor will get a wife. 
The Boduma, with their long hair flowing, shake and tremble, 
dhnne, take tlie small packet, pud), of paddy and a pice 
which has been waved round the man, woinan or >hiTig 
about whicb aomelhing is meant to be seen, count the paddy 
grain by grain, recite some mantras and go on telling: This 
Is waved round a person'; again after some mantroff. It is 
a woman; _lf the man opposite does not respond, they at 
once say that it must be a man or a child round whom the 
packet has been waved. This goes on till in the end the 
Bodioos ^gbose the cause of the disease; it may ba a witch 
or an evil e 3 ’e, a passing wind or a devinc displeoaure. The 
party is asked to sacrifice a goat or a fowl to Pandhar lyjtata 
next year. The Bodtos's fee is two annas. 

Tills kind of divination is teamt from a teacher who in 
return is given some fowls, money and liquor. Anybody 
who Jesms this has to live a disciplined life: he cannot speak 
a word of it to anybody; he must fast on Sundays and keep 
aloof from his wife for six days in a week. Even if all (his 
is done the gods may take a great toU of life h, his family. 
The headman of Jhadgam told me that because he knew 
these spells, he lost five of his six aons. Those who want 
to unlearri it go to a river, ^ak it over a lemon and a coco- 
fiut and uirow Ui^ upgtr6&nL 

The Baduros can exorcise, once the divination is done 
M above, any evil power that is working against thcir patients. 
One of the magic formulae uttered at this time is; 
l^tfhnuzn Rchm^ 

Ghqts i)ver — - 

Who Will aai? 

The mem oirid-stone Pit, 

A monkey on a Hanyim tree, 

It has a big tsiL 

Every' flower has a lamp burning. 

fly, fly away. 
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If you do not go from hore, 

May Volondev^^ dbipj^a^nire on you. 

Ball fEdlennan and Bali river 
Came sLooping low; 

Stooping thay worked evil; 

I ajdq them to fly oway helterskelter* 

If they*do not, I wUl bleed them through the noae. 
Who can do it? 

The memorial-altme Ptr^a 
Uuclep Kaka Gosal, 

Went and began to dance. 

I take out a mane to ride; 

And enjoy very touch* 

Memorial Pir is a good Ptr. 

Much of tJibi is nonseosieal Jingle of words but It hyptiotises 
the patieuLs and helps their recovery. 

They ask the disease to go away for they know the 
presiding deities of Lodividual diseases. Hiey sacrifioe a 
goat or a fowl, or oSer some ll<]uor and request hiin to leave 
the victim. When it is a case of fever, the Badwu summons 
Agyo Khambe, Rohonyo Khambe and Jaldeo; when some¬ 
body suffers from an evU eye^ he waves a lamp in the name 
of Pae Devi, points a swastik on it and leaves it op the 
hank of a stream; if it is a snake-bitCt the gods called to 
attend are Kali ChudaSp Sekh Lag (Sheab Nag>p Kalu Vanvah 
Deo, Taman Mal^ Dhaman Mai and Zma and Kbima Garudig. 
{The last ewo are heavenly exorcists who, if called, can take 
back the poison of any serpent)^ if it Is a c^e of some 
evil wind that has hurt, Kalo Warn is called; Lf the patient 
vomits too much, he is asked to deep near the torOTi of the 
village; Lt'a presiding deity is Khnd Xosts Mata; on her 
advent the whole country becomes clean. There is not a 
aingte disease which man is heir to that has not its individual 
deity and appropriate remedy from the BadwtL 

Another form of rainedial worship is to prepare a amall 
toy cart, give it some offerings and take it to another village. 
This according to the Bhlls symbolises the taking out of 
the disease from their village to another. The second village 
takes it to the third and so an it goes UU the cart reaches 
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an inaccessible mountamoui or forest region. Thh ritual 
is known as rath kndhnu '(Laking out th^ cart). 

5orcer4*rj of cAc 

several men die in succession in a village^ when 
children suffer from one disease after anotKer, when a milch 
cow suddenly stops ^vtqg nulk or dies, wheif crops fail at 
the last momentp or when a mango tree In the coinpound 
dies all of a suddenp the BMls suspect sorcery of some man 
^ woman—generally the tatter—in the village. This woman 
is supposed to do many more evils; she eats away the fowls 
of her enemy; ahe slops the birth of children to prospective 
mothers and at times she does harm even to her next of kin. 
Because of stispicjons of th i s kindly while at a meat mem¬ 
bers of a family do not face one another. These strange 
supersUtions are fostered by a deep-rooted behef in shape- 
shifting, The witch is supposed to assume the form of a 
Jackal, a buffalo or a serpent, hut the mosl favoured form 
she takes is that of a cat. 

The ardination into aorceiy is said to take place under 
strict privacy. Ttie Bodul, the woman who knows it, they 
say, caffs the tyro at the dead of night to the bank of a river 
or a cemetery. There she sprinkles water on the pupil's 
head, murmuring certain spells when the novice becomes 
possessed; she shakes, puts off her dothos and runs stark 
naked towards the water. The Sodtd digs seven small 
wc^ in the bed of the river and gives her a bath from 
their water. After this the tyro stops shaking and regains 
her own sell. TTien she has to sit on a single-threaded 
swing in a well and eat human exereta whereupon she be¬ 
comes a fuU-Aedged dokon. If she gives up in the middle 
she will die. She has also to sacriJice a near kin to the 
spirits of the witches. 

The dakftn knows all black arts to harass or kill anyone 
whom she wants to. She makes an effigy of the man she 
wants to kill and takes it to the river, jspeaks some mantms 
sprin^g same water over it; and the man gets fever and 
dies m a day or two. Sometimes in the Javourite form of 
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a cal she go^ to th? vittim"^ huuse^ licks the sleeping juan's 
feet and the victim goes on losing vitality smd dies soon. 
The ordlnajy hemi that she does is to cost an evil eye, poltm 
cktuitwo^ The victim gets fever, tds eyes become red and 
he loaes his sense, which ato the sytnpLums of the 'eye*. 

Apart from the divinalion of the Badii?cE, who t^lls the 
name of the witch, another ritual is done to get rid of this 
evil eye. Seven tow-dung cake^ are waived round above 
the patient s head one hy one and are put m a walcr bowl 
in which are also kept twigs of pipal, sJfbtdro and umro and 
0 luose leaf from a broom^ This bowl is then placed under 
a stone on the outskirts of the viUsge. If on the next d^vy 
this water turns red^ Lbe evil eye will be believed to be over* 
If that docs nut do hirn any good^ the patient is tdicn to the 
Bodwa who fans him with the leaves of ntni, otsodwdn and 
skhidTO, yaking some m&gic formula like ihe following:— 
Wake up, O Jagral 
O JagrsL, O holy Jagrail 
Hoii Mogi, eternal dawn! 

Bawa Hikan went. 

The shocklcs of Misery are breaking. 

The disease that eats 
Now should leave 
And throw the misery chains 
In the deep, deep sea. 

When the BadLoo. shows hts suspicion that a certain 
woman Is a witch, people take her out of the village and 
subject her to a number of ordeals, detailed in the chapter 
On crimes. They believe that she forget$ her vtdAya (magic) 
by lhe.se ondcals, Lowie speaks of tine seme kind of punish¬ 
ment in the Ekoi;^^ and Margaret Murray in mediaeval 
Europe^- giving tlie examples of Rufus and Joan of ArC' 
These pracliceft however no longer $eem to exist among the 
Bhils now. 

There aro male sorcerers or dakanas who are jrupposed 
to be experts at killing their vicliTU5 through spells, or in 


11. R. H- L*wic^ FHmCtiTTr ^{Tcictyih pi 35- 

12. Murg^rct Murray, God p. 18. 
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uproo ti n g whcwe fniita they were flOt eUowed to ^nloy. 
The onl^' Lhing which a liaAriina does is to ^throw' a spell- 
strikinK hand in the direction of such object, muth nuiruL 
The BadM:as know the antidotes against this kind of evil 
Tnagtc also- But generally the BhUs' terror is not so much 
of the male sorcerer as of the female, doJean. 

Here a reference should he made to the male malevulent 
gluzst, Mahanya Put^ which generally lives on the branch of 
I he harda tr«e. It moves unseen like the wind| but ^some- 
times takes a huge form, wears a white dress and moves 
here and there an the akirta of our villages^^ the BltUs say« 
Sometimen before his death the hause of a sick person makes 
0 noise if It were breaking; and sometimes the khntoli 
(the cot) on which the dead person is carried to the crema¬ 
tory becomes tnnisuoljy heavy—these are signs that the dead 
body is accompanied by a spirit. It should not be displeased; 
otherwise the deceased will become a pyr. The BMLs ore 
therefore meticulously careful in the service of the dead; 
and when they oBer food to the recendy dead, they give one 
oUering more and ^s.yj Tf the dead of the long ago have 
comaf If the dead ralationa of the persona present hare are 
near you give them this-^ This personification of the dead 
world which can become gbost-liko is a remarkable feature 
of the Blul religious outlook. 

Among demons who are really malevolent are Bhenha- 
htir and MaJiahiir. The first if dhrpleased lifts cattle and 
the second, mEn. They are said to be the friends of wilehes; 
hence the Bhils are very much afraid of thcju too. Votive 
offerings ore given, to these demom. 

Worship of the Gods 

The Bhiis have three etasscs of intermediaries between 
themselves and the super-natural. They have no Brahmin 
priests, as we isaidp for any ceremony whatsoever. The Bodw^ 
has the pride of place smoiig the intermediaries bcceuso of 
his command of magical formulae and extensive experience 
of human psyehdngy which is required in healing the patianlB 
by autosuggestion or hypnotism. Any tribesman can bc^ 
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come a BciduHi irrespective of Hia econDioIc position or ante¬ 
cedents. In the sociiil life of gods also theie are BoduKis aud 
PunjflrO*. Tndu Badvo and Liiyo Suvryo are the celefllials' 
Boduoa; Peohm Punjaru, Hinglu Gmuu and Khadiu Kondal 
are the Punjaros, When Pandhar S&ta was put to an ordea] 
by Bala Pantha, she wanted th«*e priests to perform certain 
ceremonies before‘going through the tesL 

The second intermediary is the Punjaro, Hia wife docs 
not necessarily have any privileges because of him. The 
PiinjoTo knows a few 'fm.ntraa and is approached for the 
treatment of dhieases. He woTRhips the, pantheon on all 
occasions and for this he receives some grains at the harvest 
from each man In the village.” 

The Kotwd is the last nun. He blows the tur. When 
any one dies all tite cereroonies of the dead are done by him, 
tliC most trnportanl of them being the offering of food lo 
tlie dead. 

It will be improper lo forget the fortunate Orades of 
certain gods who get magical powers from them, as for in¬ 
stance against anake-bites or alternating fewer. They are 
addressed as Mohraj by tlic BhilsL I met a young Bhil in 
Nana-Kakadi-Amba who said that God was pleased with 
him and had given him a spell against snake-bites. He did 
not touch the victim at aU; he just sucked his own hands 
and the poison left the victim’s body. To retain thu pow« 
he had to ob 5 er\'e more than four hundred rules. 

The general relations between the priests and the laity 
are very cordial, almost parental. The lay BhiJs call them 

tht Pandi Midials Bhil* Uisieid vt BmlmlM ih™ 
elosHi gt mco srt held In special revemnee. These et* Bhogoa or 
SodvM, RaroU amt Bhotr or DhoHi, Any Bhil who cun Iwm t* redte 
the incntilations can become a Boilija. The Bedce eenduct* sacriBea 
and fa i! 0 (n«olwd on oeeaiions of genorol calamity or indiddoal dclowas. 
TTie Pa»JaTiD v/arahip* the viU*nc gods by vrasbing and claubfiig (he 
Jdofa with red lead. Fox this, he gets five secra of iiriUras from each 
boiueholder of tha vUlaac. He oJw monagH the village faiis where he 
Invckea the gods to attend. The Bholta play on instrumcota at both (he 
Tmrriage and death occasions. They earn by hcffisinfl. for which evr- 
igiii vJUafes are ftsed fox them. TTie ftoeafV chief duty i® to offer food 
to UiQ dead at en obeniiila] dinner. ' 
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'father* or by some other respectable name and the priests 
can ask them to do antyhing. This religious separatism ia 
always present; even when theta is a purely Individual biiai- 
ness to be carried out, the priests act as leaders and head- 
znen- 

There are eerlain occasions when the wonthjp is per¬ 
formed by the iodividua] hiiaself, Diwali and Gaman are 
worshipped by the head of tlie family; so also the Harvest- 
God before taking the grains into the house. The gods, 
generally approached through the priests, are, on very tense 
rnomenta, invoked by the lay men abo; as for example, when 
a man*s child suddenly becomes id a;id the Bjrj?T Pfl lives far 
off and cannot be approached, the man himself cads out to 
the gods to help him. For this he himself offers to the gods 
goats, fowls Or other things. 

The Bhib have no temples to house their gods. They 
have iduls for very few gods and these are housed, if at ad, 
in small huts with grass tliatcdi, open on ad sides. The onJy 
big hut for any indigenous god was found to be made for 
Pandhar Mata at Dev Mogra. 

As for idol worship among the Bhils, there are very 
few attempts at iconritic representation of their gods. Only 
Pandhar and Kalka Mata have idols, one of white stone, the 
other of black, both nicely worked out, and probably made 
by some Hindu artist, though the legend of their automatic 
emergence from the waters of the Tapti is prevalent among 
the BhilJs. Hanuman U represented by two stones with white 
flags flying over them. Gopehohan's hut lias sometimes a 
serpent's hrasa figure put in it I saw only one nf this type 
ot Nana-Kakdi-Amba. Himaryo is represented by stones on 
the outskirts of a village, and horse-idols and beehive- 
shaped jaw repersent their Ohoda Dev. 

ITie Bliils raLw memorial stones for the dead. If they 
cannot set up big stones (and now-a-days there arc seldom 
any stone memorials), they put up a small wooden piece, 

IS inches x fi inches x K inches, with a human figure carved 
on It roughly. There are stone memorials of olden ttmcg in 
^ villages of Besna, Kukadada, Khokhra-Umar and Morian 
in the Hajpipla forests. Here is a description of one at 
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5tod0 is ^bout 3 fcEt iiighi wUJi £i SQTj&r 0 
each sid^ OdC foot. Ad alLempt has been made to crut its 
upper end artistically into a design. On all the four faces 
are fi^iires of a man on horse-back in an area pf about one 
square foot. Below the feet of the sou them horse is shown 
a pig; ofi the western face is shown a buffalo suckling its 
young one; on the horthEm face is a woman riding a horse. 
The Agures of men are shown wearing nothing except a 
quaint head-dress. The woman has anklets in her feet, a 
thread round her wai$t^ a mace in her hand and a pigtail 
at her batk. The horse is fully adorned. Lower down Is 
another rectangle hi which are inscribed the year and the 
name of the deceasad in the Devnngari script: ^Samvat 
fourteen hundred and seventy-two" and "Vasav\ These stones 
must have been raised In memory of some old Bhil head¬ 
man. The iocaJ Bhiis know oDlhing of the history of these 
stones: they cell them Anwat Pir^ believing them to bc gods. 

The coimnOD offerings to all gods consist of fowls^ egga, 
goats, buffaloes and hquor; ^good* offerings are milk^ fruits, 
red lead, sweet oil and Sags. Grains and coins can also be 
offered to ail the gcais. 

Jatr^s 

Fairs, i£i(riis, in honour of their gods ate also held by 
the Bhib; and they are nn important part of the Shil reli¬ 
gion. The places where they are held in Rajpipla and Khim* 
deah are: Dev Mogra for Pandkar Mata: Sulpaneshwar for 
Shanker; Mai Samat for Malvi Devi; Toranm^ for Gorakh^ 
natb; Taloda for Kalka Deid; Akkalkuwa for Hauuman; and 
Pati, Shahada, Mliasawadp Kadia Dimgar, Hurvi, Ravlai+ 
Barang Khedu and Bandhara for vaiiomt local deities. Jfitms 
can be held at any place if the Bhiis wish to 3Uid if there 
is any reason; for example, in Mai Somot iio fair was held 
fcmierly; but some six years back the region suffered from 
cholera; so to get rid of it, they took this vow; *If we ar» 
free from this disease we aha.ll hold a jafra here every year/ 

So they brought from MoTat a goddess supposed to control 
cholera and began to hold a fair shico then in her honour. 
n 


J wait pr^nt a£ the Dtiv Micgra fair in I94fi in Lha 
month of Mahsi (February-March) on the laaf day known 
as Shiviiitri Day, Dev Mogra is the centre of Guja¬ 

rat's Bhil world of gods^ the seat of tiielr kingdom—a place 
where mighty deeds c?f prowess and valour were Bccom- 
plifthed. Thla fair ia held there in honour of the luviug 
goddeas Pandhar. 

In the fair there were many stalls sailing various wares 
of every-day use: cloth, cooking vessels^ earthenware and 
wooden artides; puffed rice, parched gram, fruits (both 
dried and green); fowls and goats; bullocks and horses; 
footwear, trinkets and cheap ornaments. In the tea-slalls 
the boys were ahouting ^Cha garam tanh^a Tiaram'; mu^- 
ciiina were ringing and pJaying nn various instruments nnd 
there were dancers and actors busy in their own activities. 
'Die whole Hhil world as it were had flocked to this spot 
behind the hills, 

'The centre of Ihi^ fair was a small hut inside which 
was kept ta on earthen jar, bocCadi, a small idol of Pandhar, 
facing west^ ft was about six inches in height^ the facial 
linos were quite pleasing and the glass eyes were sparkling. 
It was covered with a silken piece and had a small vessel in 
its hands. To its right a ghee lamp was burtujig and there 
was a dish to its left- 

The Bhll chief tain of Sagb&ra, Thakor Karan Singh ■ 
was to perform the ceremony of giving votive offerings to 
the goddcija. He was present with his kiosmeu and other 
vkitons, his korbActri^ the forest officials and myself. Then? 
wes complete silence fn the dimly-lit^ mys Lie-looking room- 
The wDi^ipper of the goddesis come with a basket, full of 
paddy^ a bottle of bquor and a iowL The Thakor rose froui 
his seat, offered to the goddess a silver necklace, a 

silken hood-scarf and a ten-rupee note and folded his pakns 
to her, Theu, ana by one» each of the assembly got \ip to 
offer some tiling to the Mata— a rupee and a coconut, o fowl, 
a goat or a buffalo calf. 

The other ceremony was to give puwf prosad to each -of 
the assembly as a gift and assurance form the goddesa that 
whatever the devotee vaunted would be his. The first turn 
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to receive it was the Th<ikor*s. Tlie Piinj^jTa dropj^ed soitiE 
liquor on the ground and tiien pave the Thakor some paddy 
grains and a two-anuu piece in his hands and said "Let this 
not falF; he held a sword on It and muttered some formuJa, 
out of which I heard thew words: 'K^ti mag^ kan ape, raj 
mage raj ape, jodu mage jodu ape, Mata tio seva ofmfrarv 
fcarjOf bhtiEaho no ft (Ask for grains and she will give, aJc 
for a kEngdom and she will giv^i ask for a spouse and ^e 
will give; serve die Mata^ don't forget)Then others want 
in turn and the Panjaro gave them the punj after repeating 
the Bfime formoJa and In each case asked the person to offer 
next year a fowl or a goat or a buffalo calf to the goddess 
when his wish Is fu lfill ed- Thousands of people had gotbered 
for this pUTij; so great was the Bhils* faith ip this goddess. 

The first goat for the goddess was cut into two from 
tile neck and was offered, M the devotees who had gather¬ 
ed wUh fowlSp goats and buifelo calves then one by one g<it 
their offerfngs cut uutside the hut, Thii? lasted form morn¬ 
ing till late evening. The BhSIs believe that though so 
much of blood flows on this day^ there will be no flies nor 
stink on the spot even after the fair is over. 

IV 

Other Elements of Bhil ReUgiont 
PoTacastlrig nirotiyli Chnem and Dr earns 

There are a large number of omenSp both good 
and had, recognised by the Bhlls. The emotloual relation¬ 
ship between an omen end the result uf a work lollowidg it 
hi one of those subjects of human psychology that cannot 
be ejcplained very well There is in it a tinge of imitative or 
sympathetic reasoning. For instouccp If a Bhil going oa a 
business meets a monkey be believes that his work will not 
he fruitful; because, he thinks that when soTDebcxiy is im- 
Hucoessful tus face look^ like that of a monkey. Or may 
be it Ls from long association that an omen is taken to be 
good; far example^ a par^on^s meeting a woman carryiAg 
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water on the way speaks of a good future for him. since for 
a long time thifi has been comudercd ix good omen. 

Some other omens are these: when a Bhil goes out* if 
Somebody sneezes or he knocks his fexit against something he 
is bound to fall; when the bird ttdo speaks out on starting, 
even lilt king's shikar escapes; hut if somebody sa^^s 
‘My work may not be done' and this bitd speaks out, the 
work will he succassluUy done, A large number of other 
birds and heasta are omuiDus. When a bird twitters on 
one's left^ the work is not dona; or when a rabbit crosses 
the way while going for the firat ploughlug^ the buUooks 
stand in danger of being bitten by a snake; if a crow caws 
on a dead trae there is a danger of a relative dying. Simi¬ 
larly If an owl :iits on some ill man^s house it forebodes had 
future for him; ii at night while going out a goat Gutters 
its ears, a tiger will confront the peraon; a jokdi erossing 
the way wUJ spoil the work; a cock crowing at even-tldc 
foretells illness in the hotise; and an oni silting nn a. buHalo 
or a buUock speaks of the anlmai^s death. 

Other thhigs which signify failure are; a fneeting with 
somebody carrying a pol of whey on his hcad^ or an impotent 
or moustBchL-leaii man^ and the throbbing of one^$ left eye. 
Things vrhich foretell some near one^s death arc: meeting 
with a man carrying a bundle of dry firewood w^hile one Is 
going to the Eodtaa' or a bid! catching fire while you are 
lighting it. 

There are a large number of things which portend the 
coming of guesLs: sneezing while sitting at a mcal^ a hen 
splashing in the ashes, a hand at the grinding mill giving 
way^, or a iota of water falling down froin the hanA 

Though many of the omens arc common to the Bhils 
with those of the neighbouring Hindus, some of the ktter^s 
well-known onesi are not recognised by the Bhils: a cow Is 
not coTuiidered by tbeni to be a good omen nor a cat a bad 
one. Sirnilarly n bare-headed man i^ not a had omen^ nor 
is a woman carrying a bundle of washed clothes sueh. 

Tlie Bhils believe that in dreams their dead relatives 
appear and tell them what they want. Generally auidi dreams 
come in definite shapes for which the Bhil society has o-ssign- 
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ed definite meanings and the motives of dreams are socially 
interpreted. ‘Every dream has a meaning; otherwise they 
would not come/ they say. Some dreams forecast events; 
the Vasawo of Toranmal had once dreamt of a sadhu whom 
he asked, ‘Where are you going?’ ‘For alms. We are many; 
don’t you know that?* he was questioned. ‘No, who are 
you?’ asked the Vasawo. ‘We are the Diseases, and will 
come from all sides,’ said the sadhu. The Vasawo told me 
that a couple of days after this dream the village was over¬ 
taken by a cholera epidemic and four persons died of it. A 
similar dream foretold a cattle disease to another. My in¬ 
formant dreamt that he saw a camel with a red-lead mark 
on its forehead. It was drawing a cart filled with coconuts 
and told him that it was coming to his village. Shortly after 
this the village suffered form a cattle disease. Another per¬ 
son from West Khandesh dreamt that while starting for a 
shikar, a chide bird crossed his way; though it was highly 
ominous he did not care and nothing wrong happened in the 
sliikar. But the next day when he again went with others 
for a bear hunt he was badly mauled by the beast. 

Some other traditional dream forecasts are as follows; a 
tiger in the dream means the birth of a he-calf to the cow 
in the house; a buffalo signifies an encounter with a dakan 
some time or other; a serpent signifies only a rope in actual 
life; if a marriage party is seen in one’s dream, it forebodes 
some death in one’s family '(Devno of Besna had such a dream 
when he lost his father); a motor car means the arrival of 
thp ‘disease cart’ in the village from elsewhere; a river with 
turbid water signifies suffering from cold, hokhno; a success- 
full attempt at crossing a river means that life will be saved 
in an attack of small-pox; and, an unsuccessful attempt will 
show the attack proving fatal. 

Muslim Influences 

A brief mention must be made here of the Muslim reli¬ 
gious influences on the Bhils. Worship of tombs and of 
Muslim saints, both local and others, is a conunon feature 
of the religious beliefs of all Gujarat Hindus. The Bhils of 
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and Khandesb oUu worjship tombs. At Ratanpur. 
State, they bo vs a tomb of Boba D'av, bighJy vams- 
ratcd by them, In Mendara, Ju the Sagbara State, there 
are two tombs of an unidentified Muslim couple, and hence 
the village is called Pir Mandara. The Bhlla of the sur- 
founding villages worship these tombs, believing that the 
Pits help thou in finding out lost cattle and curing duldren’s 
dwases. They offer them coconuts and milk and light a 
ghee lamp and ogarbauia at the tomb. No eggs, fowrb Or 
goats are however offered to them. 

chance Jukivs (A^tislitn mendicaatsl are welcome 
to the Bhtls and are given ahos. Some of Iham are believad 
to be experts in magic and a Bhil showed me an amulet 
at was given to him by a fakir as a remedy for Jits wife's 

me this I am the father of two 
children, he told me. In many of the Bhff magical formu¬ 
lae aiw some Muslim names of God are used and Urdu term.? 
are often mixed as if the language hod a potential powtr. 
For example, in Ihh. chapter ilxelf mention has been made 
^ a mantra wliich starts with 'Bistnilla. Rahman Rehni\ 
There IS anolher which end,s with Tara bhafo l,oyo' (Good 
will be done unto you.) In Gangtha, in the Kathi State be¬ 
tween the Khandesh District and the Rajpipla Stale, a 
«n« (fair) IS held in honour of a Muslim saint every year 
and it IS mnsidered by the Bhila to stand in the same cate¬ 
gory as ^eir other fairs. They gather there in thotiannds 
to pay their homage to [he tomb as well as to enjny the 


A^rt from this, there are no other evidences of Muslim 
^tae^ among the Bhils of Rajpipla and Khandesh, 
But what IS already sUted is enough to show that the field 

® nuittfaer of things 

wtoch cannot be definitely put down into a single and clear- 
dll category. 


Religion, says Lowie, is verffy a universal feature of 
human culture, not because al] societies foster a belief i 
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spirits but because all recognise in some form or other the 
awe-inspiring, exrta-ordinary manifestations of reality.We 
tried to see how the Bhils look at the objects of their sur¬ 
roundings, and how they are full of significance for them: 
it may be a god, a good or a bad forecast of a future event, 
an evil eye, or the sign of favour or disfavour of the deities. 
This perception is'not a matter of cognition but of feeling, 
the abstract element in such a case being subjectively^ 
grasped.'^ This ^effective category' of Levy Bruhl, or 'the 
light of nature' of Marret^® gives the Bhils their religion 
at its widest. Apart from its psychological significance such 
reUgion is a dynamic force which binds together social groups, 
co-ordinates their activities and provides a spiritual back¬ 
ground for every phase of their social life. An attempt has 
been made here to show how religion has a reciprocal rela¬ 
tionship with social institutions and how each social fact 
and religion has complementary validation. 

The complementary validation of religion and social in¬ 
stitutions is very well seen in individual crises. In birth, 
marriage and death it is religion that is in the forefront. 
The child is bom because of the favour of a god; when it 
marries, the gods have to be pleased; and when a man dies 
great precautions are to be taken to perform all the obsequial 
ceremonies. The Bhils are more scrupulous than any other 
people from the plains in fulfilling the outward observances 
that religion prescribes. 

Belief in the super-natural provides two important 
n;echanisms by which self-interest is rendered socially effec¬ 
tive. The belief in spirits and their power to cause illness 
acts as a powerful deterrent against certain classes of anti¬ 
social behaviour. To give false evidence, to steal some¬ 
body's goods, or to indulge in incest are sins punished by 
divine wrath in the form of leprosy or madness and hence 
the tribal law is preserved through the social control of 
religion. 


14. R. H, Lowie, Primitive Religion, p. xvi. 

15. Levy Bruhl, op. cit., p. 32. 

16. E. R. Marret, Man in the Mofeing, p. 26. 
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SometimM religion helps to maiDtain customs of SDci&i 
eo-opcrotiou. The headman has; ctialaiMrily £□ Rive his help 
to aiiybody who asks for it. It was seen that when Pandhar 
Mata broke the axle of her cart» she went to a nearby village 
and requested the Vo^tcfO to lend her an axle. Bnt a$ he 
did not do sOf she uttered on him a curse: ^All (he VdsnuxOJ 
of your village will henceforth he poor/ Since that day 
every headman of that village has been always poor^ The 
headmen of other villages take o leaf out of hi^ book. Some^ 
times religion supports the authority and thus helps the 
positive maintenance of euatodis. The first headmen of a 
vilLige is always worshipped; he passeji into the str&tn of 
gods. Because of this the living headman al.-so derives an 
aura of religEou^ sanetlon around hlm^ enabling him to exer¬ 
cise control over the vlllaget^. 

Apart from the relations already shown between religion 
and econgmic life (Chapter IV) religion also performs a 
mote general function among the Bhils: that is to provide a 
character for the existing economic institutions. The whole 
system of Hhil mythDlogy gives ^ binding force of long¬ 
standing authority to contemporary institutions. We saw how 
ash cultivation by burning forests is supported by the behef 
that their gods used to do it In fact the Bhil economics even 
today are the same 53 they were in those times when 'the 
gods reformed the world and made it fit for human habita^ 
tJon\ Their gods had fields^ cartat cows and bullocks;; they 
went for cufparate fish-cstching and also for kabadu. Tbeir 
family budget was the same; they fed en fish and Jeodra as 
the Bhils do now; they wore the same dress and ornaments; 
they were the first to distil and drink liquort and the BhU 
tradition of drinking continued unabated as late es yesler* 
day, upsetting the family budget. 

The fairs round their gods and goddesses serve a very 
important econamic purpose. These fairs are as it were 
instantaneous cities where the Bhils can buy all their needs. 
The towns of the plains where the.^ goods ore sold ate so 
far away that they can hardly go there once a year But 
here In the fairs, which sre held quite frequently—ahnoat 
every month in the year In their very midst^ it Is very easy 
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for them to purchaBs their reqtiirement® and thus the CCO- 
comie sector of their life does not starve a$ there are petiodi- 
ool repleniafaments. Here they also seU aJiy goods, some 
groins, a horse or a cOW that is Ln excess With the feimly, 
Thus a fair is a regular eeoaomic InsUtution with them as 
the market Is with others. 


CHAPTER IX 


BHIL MYTHOLOGY 

The Bhils have a very interesting mythology wherein 
the exploits of their chief gods and their ideas about the 
original social conditions in the world are described in de¬ 
tails. The festivals, gods and goddesses have their due 
places in this story: every institution of the Bhils has a 
sanction in this ‘epic’ which may very well be described as 
the Purana of the Bhils. The story is well-known, in parts 
if not in full, to all the Bhils from the Narbada to the Tapti. 
This incidentally shows that culturally all the Bhils belong¬ 
ing to the area of the present study are one. It is a wonder 
how such an important element in the culture of the Bhils 
did not attract any attention so far. Below is a brief sum¬ 
mary of the story, parts of which have already occurred in 
various chapters. 

To Taria Baman of Ghani Khunt on the banks of the 
Tapti Raja Pantha was bom. When he was bom he was 
so big that to put him to sleep a cloth was tied to two trees 
standing on opposite banks of the river (a distance today 
of about half a mile); and the post-natal blood from his 
mother’s womb smeared all the Tapti stones red. (The 
Bhils account for the red stones in the bed of the Tapti 
flowing through the Sagbara territory by this incident.) 

In Dab, an adjacent territory, Kol Padshah reigned as a 
powerful ruler. His territory was inhabited by ghosts and 
demons, and there was no trace of human beings there. He 
had a beautiful daughter whose name was Pandhar. Pantha 
served Kol Padshah as a ghar-januvl, worked in his fields 
and his house single-handed and at a time did as much work 
as fifty persons could do. With this strength and the tact 
which were inborn with him he overpowered the ghosts and 
the demons, married Pandhar and negotiated for a place 
of settlement with Paria Put of Dev Mogra, who readily 
gave him some land. After cleaming this country of local 
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demons he settled there with his wife. (Even tcwley as al¬ 
ready descrihed the hlggx^t lihil fair of the region is held 
at this place). 

In the meantime^ Pantha married his sister HnU K^abh 
to Vina Dee or Ina Dev of Dudha MogrOn This Vina Deo 
was an accomplished horsemaji^ shrewd warrior and faith¬ 
ful companion j atid Pantha and Vina thenceforth were con¬ 
stant friend,s through thick and thin. "(Both of them are 
worshipped together by the Bhils today.) 

Faniha's other Furti* Valati Panud, vrere 

married to ParOp Dev^ son of Kalo Pahad- Funja got e 
number of childrCJi but Panud had no Issue at all. She wept 
day and night aver her ill-luck, without eating or dnnkmg 
anythingH Bhagwan came to know of this; and so he went 
to the country of Parop Dev m the guise of a ^dhu with a 
£n?Tidf (pumpkin water-vessel) in his hand and a jhulJii 
(loose cloth beg) hanging from his shouldem. He was re¬ 
ceived by Parop Dev who after mini^tenng to him well 
presented him some money (which he refused to accept). 
Being pleased with his hospitality, the s^adhu asked him to 
bring somo water from the river. When the water was 
brought, he sprinkled it on five grains of rice, muttering some 
Tiiautra over it; he gave these five grains to Paxop Dev and 
BEid: ^Give these to your wife so that she may fructify. Ask 
her not to let them touch either her tongue or her teeth, 
for^ if tlie rice grain*: touch her tongue your son will be long- 
tongued and if they touch her teeth, he will have his teeth 
jutting out of the mouth. She must swallow them direct 
into her stomach.’ Then he asked for some milk and a few 
eggs in return and disappeared. 

Fonud swallowed the rice groins and m course of time 
site conceived. When nine montlis vrere complete, she asked 
her husband to call a fcadgufi o male dai« Panud, lying on 
the ground in her labour struck this wall and the other, 
rolling; so furious were the pangs. The karigar to whom 
Farop Dev had gone refuJied to attend her delivery for he 
said he had already been at two deliveries that day. Farop 
Dev went to a Bad^tm who obo could not go with him 
cause his wife wa3 in menses. Then he went to Khadla 
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Xondbl, the highest Baduo, who had two wims, Muni Sot«iri 
and Pangji Viday^ The Ihdwa was resting imd his wife 
PKDfdi Viday was kHUng the lice in his pubic hair; and both 
of them were having obscene talk and JauMiung. Parop Dev 
was disgusted at Uiis sight and returned home without any 
nurse to attend Ills wife in labour. 

When he went home, he heard music being played in¬ 
side his wife's womb. He heard the thythm of the g&saiit’s 
dance, the low beats of the tom-tom, the shrill sound of the 
clarinet and the songs of the jhorivtis. This was heard In 
I>ev Mogra at o distance of twelve Jcoa by Panthn and hc 
wondered how there couJd be music from that quarter when 
Parop Pev bad no issue at aHl 

Then all was over and Panud dellvererd. Prom the 
rigln side first was bnm floli, the Jagan Mata; then one by 
one the gosains, the tom-tom players, the flute-players, the 
darmet-players and the musdeians; then were bom Diwalb 
Bohon^ Cam Devti, Nile Nendervfi; and thus 'nine times six¬ 
teen plus nine" were bom of her right side. iVcm the left 
issued the Hop^ the tiger, the bear and all other animals. 
When alJ were bom Raja Pantha and Vina Deo came and 
mode them into couples; Diwall was married to Nandervo 
and Holi to Mushru Dev; many others were similarly mar¬ 
ried there and then and were given huts. These new couples 
began life very well^ 

Gzmb was left aJone for he was not given a wife by the 
twp gods, Gimb was enioged at this and inquined of his 
mother who wraa the final authority that had behaved so 
badly. He wanted to kill him whoever he was. He then 
went lo Pandhar Mata for a loan of two rupees and also 
to ask Raja Pantfia why he had been given no wife. Pandhar 
awakened Pantha who was asleep. Pantha became angry 
and took his wife to task: 'TTiere is no salt in the house and 
you want two rupees for Qimb; and—yes, he has no wife 
in his ruaib.’ Hearing this. Gimb got still mewe angry, called 
Ills titoiTM names and did not stop to eat wbat Pandhar 
offered and went away in search of the ‘fate wrller*. 

Gimb wanted to find out from her if he had a wife 
written for bim in her books. He passed through many 
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strange territories like the Sapdi, Petya Haga, Tomba Pipri, 
Dab, Versa Viji, Khokhlo Kanbi, Potariyo Pavo, Hede Khaya, 
Hingale Hahla, Timbanyo Nayako and Kanad; beyond many 
seas like the Vado Daryo and Moto Daryo and across many 
khadis like the Vikho Khadhi* After many hazards and 
much hardship, he came to the country of Dhan Kokar, 
the writer of the fates of all who are bom* 

He went directly to Dhan Kokar, who was bending over 
her books with her spectacles on her nose, and asked her 
to see at once in her books if there was a wife destined for 
him. Dhan was overawed by this rash youth and looked 
into all her books but found that there was nothing written 
to that effect. Gimb caught her by the neck and ordered her 
to find out if there was a spouse written for him in any of 
the other mutUated and moth-eaten books. ‘Find you must/ 
he said. Dhan Kokar once more bent down over the volumes 
but she could not find anything. Then she saw some loose 
pages which were lying in a rat hole and looked into them; 
now she beamed over her success but immediately looked 
sorry: she told Gimb that the daughter of King Kala Vidiya 
was destined to be his wife—but nobody could go alive to 
that king’s country which lay thousands of fearful kos away 
from her own country and that the king was very evU^ 
natured. 

Intent on getting a wife, Gimb immediately set out for 
the country of Kala Vidiya, He travelled through the re¬ 
gions of the following: Pochar Pado, Hogo Vahavyo, Mundal 
Vado '{who was the son-in-law of Raja Pantha), Helya 
Vadvya, Huna Vansali (whose children were Koyru and 
Koch Baru); through Kala Kunbi, Fukna Raj (where all 
people remained hungry and thirsty for ever), Khar Patyo, 
Agya Khambe; and across Khari Daryo. Finally he reach¬ 
ed Kala Vidiya’s kingdom. 

Vidiya^s wife was Dev Sundri and his daughter’s name 
was Mohlobai. Gimb blew some magic over Mohlo’s name 
and wished that she should go out to fetch water; accord¬ 
ingly she at once came out with vessels of gold. When 
she was at the well, Gimb turned into a leper and asked 
for water from her; and when she was pouring water in his 
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jpined palms he gave a bile on her hand and thus set hhs 
'ntne times iwct plus nine teeth’ thEre. With this bite love 
for him was also impressed in her body and thenceforth she 
was deeply in love with him end bfEan to call him 'ATeti, 
oiflti (husband, O husband); but Gimb had disappeared. 
The next day when she was at tlie weU, he went there in 
the guise of a cow-boy and met Jier. In this way, they met 
every day and their love deepened. Mohlob&i began to pine 
for him. muttering always ‘Mati, ntafi'’ Wlien this became 
too much and mined her health, her mother asked her what 
the matter was and Jeamt from her the reason. Dev Sundri 
told this to Vidiya who pondered over his daughter's iQue 
for the fareigner- 


They called Gimh home and reque.sted hhn to Btay \viUi 
them as their phar-;amoi and he readily agreed to this. The 
queen, hla mother-in-Taw, told him that he would do what¬ 
ever she wanted; and to this also he was agreeable. One 
day she gave him twelve maunds of £ii and asked him to sow 
them in their field, UJiing the land with his elbows only by 
the time she prepared a bread for him. If he took more 
tune he was to forfeit his life to his in-Taws. Gimb sel out 
*n the lash, hut try however he might he could not do it 
It was an impossible task. When he realised what danger 
was awaiting him not being able to finish the aisiguod work 
he Wan to weep. Raja Panlha at once knew that his 
nephew was in trouble. He sent 'nine times sixteen plus 
nine pigs, which in nn time scratched the field into furrows. 
Cimb was glad at this and, after sowing tile til, he went to 
hb mo^er-in-law. But she told him that she was so sorry 
^c had ^cd him to sow in a wrong field; and therefore 
hemnst Wg all the ti( back so that it could be sown in the 
field, If a «ngle i,i ^os lost, he would lose his life 
ms was more difficult than the first task, and once more 
Gimb wept like a child who had lost his mother. Vina Den 
came to Imow of this. He asked hk son, Chid Guva, the 
king rf all the birfs in the world and in the heavens, to 
help Gtob. Chid Guva sent all Uie black sparrows to pick 
np the ni from the furrows. They did to and heaped then, 
near Gimbs mothcr-ui-law, who counted them all and found 
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that ihE grains were less by one! Gimb WOi taken to task 
for this and was asked to the missmg at one* 

and he was threatened that if he failed in that, he would be 
killed. Gimh was once more helpless; but Chid Guva agau, 
catne to bis help. Tbert was one sparrow amoiig ihriSe that 
had helped which had on* of its teeth missing and in this 
tooth cavity the tii-was 

gave it to Cimb. Tlius once more his mother-m-lnw failed 

in her evil designs, ^ i. r 

Many more equally stiff tasks were sat to G.mb a ter- 

wards. He was asked to ride a very vinous ho«e which 
was Kala Vidiya himself incognito. The furious horse wa^ 
breathing fire. Gimb into a bcau^l mare went 

to the horse in a courting mood icking ^y and eb¬ 
bing his neck with her own and Vidiya calm^ down. Thk 
opportunity was at once taken by Gimb to bridle and ride 
him. After this Gimb was asked to eat nme Umes 
plus nine’ he-buffaJoes and the same nutobw of she-b^aloe, 
and oxen. It was simply impossible, but Gunb found out a 
trick. He became a furious tiger and attacked and devoured 
them aU one by one. He waa then asked to make a 
buffalo conceive. Gimb blew a mape. hokot over it and 
it gave birth to nine times sixlecn plus nme calves. 

In thus way he served them for twelve years, ^g suc¬ 
cessfully through every test; but the evil king and his q^n 
W^uld not yet get him married to die^ daughter They 

said. ‘Now do Just one thhiS “I S'™ 

our daughter; bring ua a fi^h^ big ^elve cam pul 
gether.’ Gimb wont in of thrOUiOi the 

Viho, the Jhero and the Kboro s«^ and then came tn 
Vado sea, Silling on ito shore, be began to w^ Pa Janjali, 
the water-goddess and Simngi Mom. her husband, were 
staying in their water-palace near here. Pa Janjal. was the 
most of Gimb. She heard someWy weeping and c^e out 
to see who it was. She found that it was her sciter, «a 
Gimb. She took him home, gave him suroptuo™ W pnd 
made him rest in a cosy bed- Then she lisked him why be 
had been weeping. When he told her of his mi^ble kfe, 
she simply laughed and anid: 'When you go the wdl h. 
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ready out of the waters oa the sands. Just pick U up.' 
Gimb went out and saw the fish lying on the beach. He 
asked his mother-ia-law to pick it up. 

One day Kakada Kukda Vldiya came to Kala Vidiya 
and proposed to the latter for his daughter’s hand. Kala 
Vidiya md his wife, dishonest as they were, agreed to his 
J^po . Hiey sent for liquor, the dej was settled and 
^lar they had drunk over the acceptance, they decided to 
have the marriage ceremony after nine days therefrom. 

Glrab who had suffered so much for this girl saw her 
ipping into the batids of some one else, and that against 
tier will. H# became dejfperatc and wretched. He could not 
eat Mything nor take a drop of water. Raja Pantha at Heli 
Mogi and Vina Deo came to know of it and they prepared 
to go to Gimb'a help. Pantha rode a white horse, Khandu 
y naiM; he had the lion as the ensign pn his flag. Vlna's 

7?^' flsu bare the emblem of a 

bird, ^eir was rich; and there was a pe/no on the 

head of each and a ialtftyo in each one’s nose. Two beauti. 
ftJ young boys were their attendants; They ate and drank 
40 much before the joiimey that for twelve to twentyfour 
years tie*t they would not get hungry or thirsty. They 
bade Eood-bye to tlieir relatives and giving them an arrow 
told th™ toat if the arrow developed red spots they must 

know that both of them were dead! Then they started on 
tfie journey^ 

This was a reformatioii tour of the gods. They went 
t^ugh a co^try caUed Sigoyo Kotnyo where they enjoyed 
^^elves by putting on Jongn^oats of flowers; and then 
Aey crossed the countries of Hetabh. Delabh and Hela Dab 
and to the Rotten Country where the people wer« hv- 

rCto ttLr" th^f askeTdie; 

the .a f ^ Even today 

to th^ foot-prints of the gods and their horses 

to the Uiadt near Hup Devdi and Gbani Khunt 

A pubic 

M 10 thi buDljoii, ,l u,, tBbm to thi, realm II was 
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tied 30 low that every one going to thiit comitry had to pass 
Uirough undor it. But Vina Beo cut It right thxcugh smd 
entered the kingdum. He then took Chandi to a thicket and 
had such aejiual relations with her that thenceforth she be- 
came mild and bumble. 

From her country, they went to the region of Kolkhaya, 
where the people ate wumrvs. The two gods gathered them 
together, gave them a sound beating and asked them to give 
up eaUng WOnna and to start eating dried fish inatead. The 
same thing happened in the next country, irfind of the Frog- 
Eaters, where the inhabitants all ate only frogs. After giv¬ 
ing them a sound thrashing, the gods taught them how to 
eatch fish In Ant and asked them to eat fish and not frogs. 

The country tn which they Went next was the Habta 
Shing Desk, the Country of Homed Babbits. Them a he- 
rabhit was looking after hia children and the wife was away 
in the forest doing work. All the he-rabbits there did 
females work and the sb^rabbits engiiged tbemselves in 
males work. The gods asked them to exchange their routine 
for each othct^a and departed. 

Then they earn# to the Pangar Sondya country where 
all the people bad a strange custom; they climbed to the 
tops of trees and when they wanted to come down they cut 
down the brandies on which they would be standing; down 
they W^ come with the branches. Raja Pantha and his 
companion asked them to come down &om the trees on which 
they usually stayed. They haughtify said, 'We are not free. 
Whflt do you think we ore? We are Pangar Sondya youths.’ 
The gods then forcibly collected them, gave them heavy 
blows and showed them the right way of going up and down 
the trees and of cutting them. 

The next country they reached was of the Ek Tangyo 
people, all of whom had only one leg each. 'Their chief 
caught hold of the reigns of the gods:' horses and said, 'Let 
US run a race. Let us see who wins, your boraK or 1.* When 
they ran, the chief was about to win, but Raja Pantha hurt 
bis working Jeg by magic and thus he (the one-legged chief) 
was left behind. But the gods gifted all of the people with 
two legs each before they left tligm 
14 
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Th# journey thenceforward to tha country of Vina 
Bangya was the most hazardou^i one. In that country all 
the new-comer maJos were killed and their heads hutijj as 
a (oraft at the entrance to the city. Both Baja Pantha and 
Vina Deo aenl away their horscts and then aasumed the 
form of two youthful girls, one of sixteen and the other of 
fifteen. The elder one put on a g^olden IcAope In her hair, 
hung lokkoo from her pigtail, had a pair of real gold hackke 
and dressed in Amadavadi clothes. The younger one also 
had all these ornaments, but they were of silver. Then both 
put On vanks which had small bells; gafiut which were 
worth more than a million rupees and korne which were in¬ 
comparable with any in the world. The breasts of one were 
as big as green mangoes; and the second One’s were ’betal- 
hig’. They chewed j»n, and smoking pipes, they started. 
Swaying their hips, they entered the city as the bells on 
Ihflir omameats tinkled sweetly. 

The king, wiio had put on shoes made in Avidh (a vil¬ 
lage in the Rajpipla State) and a golden-threaded turban, 
was drunk with Anuidatia^ liquor and fftmaori tadL He 
was ejftremely pleajsed with the new beauties and invited 
them to Ilia palace. They were willing, they said, to stay 
on with iiim if he got all of his five queens killed, 'Oh sure, 
that is not at all difficult,' said the king. He asked for a 
week’s time duriug which Interval the girls were allowed 
to move freely abouL 

This was an awkward position. They could not st^- 
there for ever without their being discovered, and such a 
tyrant as the king could not be suffered any more. Wor 
was it easy to defeat him, because, if any warrior of the 
king was killed, from every drop of his blood that was spilled 
a new wamor would arise. That was the greatest source 
of strength for the Vina Bangya king. 

Baja Pantha, in the guise of the beautiful woman, took 
some ^ from off his chest, gave it the shape of a crow and 
put life jiita it; and with this crow he sent a note to HeU 
Kasa where hJs son-in-law, Megh Raja, was the king. Todgya 
was his itariT and Kolda his minister; the Black Cloud (Kail 
Badli), file Thunder {Gaian Cholho). the Twelve Rains (Bari 
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Meflh) and the two Lightnings (Thothi and KaJi> were Im 
near ones, ^rhcre v/ere niae lakhs of clouds hi Jils army. 
When Mogh Raja knew tiiat his father-in-kw was Ln Irquble 
in a foreign eountrj-^ he mshed there inunediately with his 
mighty army. 

Raja Pantha and Vina Deo now declared« war against 
the king of Bangya. It was a dreadful battle between the 
two nimies; pairs of burses pulled off each other's ears: the 
soldiers cut oil one another like gra$$; and tiic clouds poured 
down rains so that the blood of the Vinii Bangya warriors 
was washed away and no new soldiers were allowed to 
jjpring up from it. In this way the tyrant vjbb finally killed 
and his country subjugated by the two gods. All his pro¬ 
perty was soked and sent to Dev Mogra. When Uie rem¬ 
nants of the populace began to weep and pray for mercy^ 
the godfl gave them enough wealth and Hd^dsed them not 
to be cruel towards others. Then they starLed onwards on 
their journey, 

Th^y came to tha city of King Gawli. The king's coun¬ 
try waij luToinantly waviiig with crops* golden wheat and 
silver juujar; and mahudi^s in blossom were sending their 
maddening 5meU in oil dLrcctions. There were plenty of 
cattle^ which gave milk and ghee that fattened the people. 
This Was unknown to and unforeseen by the gods, ^Some¬ 
how the grains and the cattle mu^t he ^olen from here to 
Our country and our men must be taught the use of these 
valuable thingSp" the gods thought. But stealing was punish¬ 
ed in that realm with death. The King. Dudhyo Gawlip was 
dressed m a short-coat and dhoti of whey, a cap of milk and 
shoes uf ghee^ He was protecting a field twelve kos by twelve* 
where grains were ripening. His shoes were made from the 
hides of twelve buifalocs stitched together. Raja Pantlia estab¬ 
lished hriendly relations with fiLm^ and did not trouble him. 
But in the meantime Pantha sent word to Pandhar M^iU, his 
queen* that har help was immediately required there. 
Pandhar came* and advised by Pantha, assumed the form ot 
a pea-hen and ^ook as many grains from the king's country 
a,s Could cany and sowed them in her cmintry. She 
also turned some hulls and cows os well as buffaloes into 
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flies and Carried them to her oi™ country Thus it was 
that Pandhar first brought fcKjd-grains add irUlch cattle to 
the country of the Bhils, By the time Oawli came to know 
of this theft, the gods had escaped and were oo their way 
to another countiy. 

This country wsk Bfaoro Kanjayo, wh^c any man would 
have sexual relations with any womim he liked is found 
in unimak today'- This enraged the two godSp who beat th® 
inhahitBj]L<v so severely that the skins of the victims came off 
the bodieji. "niey then ordered these people not to indulge 
in such promiscuous relations. They asked them to marry 
their cross couJiins and restrict their sex relations in thaL 
circle. Any revival of the old prscticOp threatened the gods, 
would be severely punished. 

Going further they entered a territory in which tlie 
people Were sitting tinder fig trees with their mouths wide 
open in the hope that some figs would drop down into their 
mouths lind they cotdd eat them, That was moat ridiculous. 
These reformer gods gave them axes, asked them to do work 
In order to produce food and not to depend on chance for 
their livelihoDd. 'Hie people had. to obey them. 

Traversing the tflrritoty of Pipar Otya where they told 
the people to be less niggardly and more religious, they 
came to the realm of Dw Kharya who whs the of 

a country which sacrificed to the gods grown-up human 
beings instead of hens. Here also the two gods fought with 
the Vastawo and forced his ccamtiy to offer sacrifices of buf- 
faloeSt eggs and hens instead of what they bad been offeriag 
till then. 

Tbcp they passed through other countries like Bhu-'i 
Khayo and Munda] Bodo. When they were Sying over t\\e 
Viho Jharo (the Poisonous StreamieL) their horses foU down 
in the stream and began to be affected hs if with leprosyr 
The king of the stream was Vihar Lago who was married 
to Soden Eani, a sister of Paaidbor Mata. When the brother- 
in-law came to know of Pantha^s trouble, he made the horses 
all right by applying some medicines to their bodies. Pantha 
and Vina took the medicine fmm him as if they wanted to 
see the wouder-dnig and as soon as the herb was in their 
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bgtii the gods disappeared witii it! 

They iheu emerged in Hungry Cuuiitry where there 
was ample room to sleep but no food to eat. The gods gave 
the people food to eat and iilso taught them food cultiva- 
iloa. Farther on they passed the strange countries o£ Ragho 
Vas&wop Pohno Poyro^ Kol Vetliyo and Bele Vadwai, and 
live VoPgar Desh Kanad Desb. In die last'^named coun¬ 
try people had such large ears that at night they slept on 
one of them and covered themselves with the other; and 
in the day time they put both the ears cm their headir. ThQ 
king of this country was Chamad Vosh- To tease him Pantha 
asked him if he could spare for him (Panthe) one of his (the 
kiiig^s) Oars as he wanted to make shoes out of it. 

At last they came to the country nf Kala Vidiyo v?hose 
daughter was de^Lined for Ginib hut who was lately pro¬ 
mised to another man by her father. It was all pomp and 
slioWp gaiety and rejoicing at Kata Vidiya’'s palace because 
Kakada Kukdo Vidiya was to marry Iris daughter, Pandia 
became an old man and Vina a cow-boyj and both of them 
began to sing a song, apparently meaningless to all but fuU 
of meaning to Gimb who was staying Just nearby: 

Tf Gam Devi Jets you escape, you can. 

Nine times .siKteen and nine are there. 

Let tlib young boy go away. 

Don't be afraid, 

1 can crush anybody who comes Ln my way/ 

Then Fantha played 5 ome mischief also. Ho caused 
the marriage party fall fast asleep and then, turning hunseJf 
into a mousct gnawed sway all their new clothes which were 
specially made for the marriage oceaslon^ In the momifig 
Pantha and Vina turned ihemselvea into (ailorS and got n 
brisk business of darning clothes. When even'thing was ready 
for marrying the g^rl with Kakada Kukda Vidiya, the gods 
assumed the forms of two pid'i™ began to repeal the 
jiamcs of Pohlo Put, Kol Dabho Vasawo, Dudha Mogre 
Vasavo, Pangli Viday and Koli Padshah. The people saw 
that these two persons ^wera experts In the goldly lore and 
appointed them to officiate at the marriage reremony. Both 
the parties were seated in the marriage booth and every* 


thing was {iroceedliif welL The expert pujajut were re¬ 
peating mantraa, when all at once there came a host of 
soldiers. They were Pantha's men and they routed aU the 
people there, rubbing them of their omaments and valuables. 
Only the bride was left and slie was with due rites married 
to Gunb by the two gods. 

Then they returned to their country and lived happily. 


CHAPTER X 


THE CBEVIE PATTERN 
1 

The Bhils lire not 9 crlmijial tribe; but crime, in th^ 
^ocloJdgical aenae of an act believed by the group dbnt can 
etiforce its belief to be injurious to its existence or in the 
sciise of vialatiort of ^ociaLly accepted norms of conduct^ 
there. These fire ericnes within the Phil society; but they 
may or may not be the concern of the law of the State. The 
crimes recognised by law and the olTences against the laws 
of the State are also there as in other castes and tdbeSr 
This chapter will briefly discuss both these categories of 
crime and other associated topics. 

"Messengers of Death* 

People in the plaim? who have no idea of the Bhil as he 
is have a behef that the Bhi] ia a dark man and kills any-^ 
body he comes across to loot him or her. So among them^ 
a very naughty boy who bulhea his mother for finall things 
is called a ^Bhil^ Similarly, a small child which goes On 
obstinately weeping is silenced by the threat that the "BJiil' 
would coma and take it away If it does not cease crying! 
The painters, who also arc guided by this folk-belief, re¬ 
present the Bhll as florce-tooklng and invariably holding a 
bow and an arrow. Thbf belief may have some roots in the 
history of the Bhils who at one time were wild and used 
to plunder the plairu^ whenever they could. Even those who 
have written on some aspects of the Bhils viz^ their Land 
settlement, a tour of their regions, or a narrative of their 
life have not failed to men Lion something exaggerfited obout 
Uieir criminal tendencies,^ 

1. Baiu Rhatta, in the celebrated work JCadcmbari, In th« aama 
nwMd dcmibci them m 'mcsBCtigEn? Eteatb*. *» dark u the Deluge 
bight, 'ills fearful fir the Ceni^t''^ and 'os bod ■as a crowd et Sibs^ 
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In the histoiy g| the d>-jia:itie^ of AnkLlw^ada, the 

Bhik ar^ comiflonly ivfcrfcc] to us and plimdejer^, 

bla^k ^ soot or kujid; and as enemies they are fort'e 
agiiin^ whom no man cmild fight."- In 1K2G the Political 
Agent of the Rewa Kantha Agency ooinplEuned of the aggres¬ 
sions dmoflt daily committed by the Ehils.* In 1847 they 
were said often to bond together and attack the village they 
were paid to porlcct,"* Some of them were bcUcved to bv 
anned with bows and artowa,^ ready to fight with oadi other 
or their neighbours either to please their diiefs or to shefter 
a criniinfil.® Malcolm also wrote that the customary occu^ 
potion of a Bhil was to commit thefts and the common answer 
of a Bhil whenever charged with theft or robbery waa *l am 
not to bjame^ I am Mahadeok thief; in other words, hm 
destiny as a thief had been fixed by God. 

But later on, in 1855;, Mr. Pollexfcn found the Rajpipla 
Bhlls patient, InoffenEive and sosceptiblo to kindness. And 
when he was uxnan^ them he never heard a case of theft 
or tnnrder; and when the Careitcets came to be written in 
1898» they were even more quiet and better-behaved. 

The Bhik themselves say that they are very bad aveng¬ 
ers. A Bhil will not forget an insult Inflicted on hEtn end 
will kill the man for it; if he cannot do if, he wiD ask his 
son to avenge him. So 'the Bbil's vengeanee Is as hard as 
the stump of a khoxt Iree^ as a Bhil proverb mns- Some of 
their stories also tell that they commiited many crimes like 
human sacrifice, promiscuous sex relations and adultery as 
well as lirmUexs drinking. It was only after the reformatinn 
of the Iribe by their gods that they took to quiater ways of 
life» accordtog to them. 

Remits 

The Bhik have shown a tendency to disrespect law and 
order. They have often voiced thcir fEelizigjs against ao 

a. ForbK, RoMinAl^, I pp, IM-Iia. 

3. Bombay StUetionM, XXrTT, p, 139 

4 . /tricJ, p, 321. 

5v Mdeobn, Mmnairt of Cmtr^ India, J, p. SSC, 
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AUen Govi^mment over them in no iinE:eriaio words; and 
they re: 30 r£c<] to vioience at alJ times against jt. The follow- 
img wi]l sum Up their main revolts: 

'(a| They rose against the Marathcts tu the 18th cen¬ 
tury i They were given iievere puni^^bment by the 
Marathas for thia. 

{b} They revolted against the BritiahErs in 1800. Cap* 
lain Briggs in 1858 attemtped to subdue them. 
Till 182S there were so many Bhil revolts that m 
that year the Colleotor of West Khandesh said. 
^Qnly after twenty years Lliere is a continuous 
peace of months in this land of the Bbils,' 

(c) In 1846 Kuvar Jivo Vasowo did not like ibc inter¬ 
ference q£ the foreigners In his own affairs and he 
rose against the Goventment 

(d) In 1857 Bhagoji Naik in AJimadnagar and Kajar 
Singh in S&tpuda fought against the Government 
and looted the Government tuEasLiry passing from 
Indore to Bombay and helped Tatya Tope^ the 
fomoiis leader of the 1857 Wor of Independence. 
They could not be subdued for two more years. 
After they were subjugated the subsequent bur- 
lory was one of peace^ 

(e) The Raipipla Bhib idso shnived a history of dis¬ 
order for a long time. The British Gov'cmment 
bod to interfere in the aHoirs of Rajpipla in 1831) 
and one reason for this was tbo urgent need to 
change the disorderly Bhils into peaceful and in¬ 
dustrious subjects. The Assistajit Besi.dentj Mr. 
Willoughbyinquiries showed lhat between 1763 
and 1785p before the disorder had spread, the Bhlls 
were kept quiet by the establishment all over iholr 
districts of strong military posts. Mlsbohaviour 
on the part of the BhSls was alwOyS severely 
punished- If a whole village was at fault it was 
generally attacked and burnt to the ground and 
its people^ regardless of sex and age* were put to 
the sword. Bhils guilty of treason or other hein¬ 
ous crimes were impaled^ burnt slowly over fire^ 
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blown Irani a gun nf beheaded. Lighter oJlencM 
were punuihed by maiming, flowing, impriaanment 
add fine. 

In l531j Mr* WiUoughby^s inquiries into the 
slate of the Bhils led him to divide them fnfo two 
classes, Ihe quiet Bliils and the unruly Hill Bhlis. 
In the ^tiicts field by the former, in Mr. Wil- 
lou^byV opinioD, it would be enough to w that 
their rights were respected and that they were in 
no way oppressed; os for the latter districts, they 
were to be managed by strong military posts at 
Sagbara, Bhocha and Rajplpla. 

Tfte/(s 


commonly commiltod by the Bhils today 
are the^ robbery and dacoity. Ihe Bhlls of Usfcer Togapur 
in the Mandvj Taluka of the Surat District are believed to be 
notenaus thieves und dacoits.* 

^ep I was touring that taluka In 1947, many of my 
-c^uaiutancB simply refused to accompany me to these two 
vdiagea as they were afraid of the Bhils there. They are 
not dangerous, though they had some damities to tlieir record 
and he^ P°^ce department keeps a strict watch on 
them. The Bhds elsewhere are not thievish. If at all a 
theft occi^, It IS not because the offenders are Bhlls but 
body^Tls^^ driven (o this crime as any- 

Viofotfofi af Forest Latcj 

ting ^d do tommit remetlmes is violation of the forest laws 
Forju^r for buJldm^a house, or because the tradition of 

Mr. Vanlk„r, -Some BhiU. who cwwet find any gai„fu] 

*" *1 various bImjto. Sor» 

ttn«i™non.‘-PoncJi 
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wood-ash cultivation lingers on, or just because of ignorance 
they cut down the forbidden trees. They are bom in the 
forests replete with the idea that the forest is theirs, but 
the Forest Guard on rounds one day seizes them and only 
then do they realise the actual position. Sometimes there 
are cases when, goaded by the force of undying customs, 
they burn down forests and sow seeds there, thus infringing 
the forest laws which do not allow them shifting cultivation. 
I came across an example of this in Toranmal in June 1944 
(as was said in chapter IV). It was reported to the Collec¬ 
tor that a Bhil of Toranmal had cut down in a very remote 
part of the forest some trees to sow seeds in the cleared 
area. Because, that year the karvi plant which blossoms 
every twelve years was to blossom and this was a sure sign 
of the failure of rains so that the land they tilled would not 
produce anything. Thus it was that the Bhil took great 
care in order not to starve; but he committed a crime all 
the same. 

Drinking and Illicit Distillation 

The Bombay Government introduced total prohibition all 
over the State in 1950 and the Bhil areas are also covered 
by it. In these circumstances their habit of drinking is 
worthwhile examining in detail. Horo, liquor, was first pre¬ 
pared by the gods according to them: 

Parop Dev rubbed his chest and produced a mahuda 
seed, which was planted in the Daria Bet (an island) where 
it grew to be a big tree bearing maunds of mahuda fruits. 

In the gardens of Agya Khambe there was a bird, Fulpechori 
by name, which flew west every day to this island and 
brought some mahudas. The heap of these fruits grew into 
a mountain when the two gods. Raja Pantha and Vina Deo, 
were in the country of Agya. They took the mahudas home. 
There these were stored in a big open vat. By chance a 
donkey and a tiger fell in it and decayed with the fruits. 
Kalyo Put (a ghost whose wife’s name is Raghu Vahavi) 
also fell in it and was dissolved with the mess, which began 
to smell very strong. Pario Put, attracted by this smell. 
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wanted to it He took a pot a laddie oth^r parn- 
pbomalia to disliJ it. When some of it was coUecLed pure 
in the pot, he saw the two gods coming. He did uot want 
Lhem to share in his dear liquid^ ho he drank the whole of 
it Hud went tued (for tile stuff was very strong^ eontaiidng^ 
as it did a dojikoy^ a liger and a ghost!) and broke the pot 
and other instruments. Raja Pantha and bis friend tasted 
the hngering drops and found them very LasEy. Then they 
distilled more of it end thence the art spread to oilier people. 

Money or no moncy^ most of the Rhtls m^ujoge to drink 
as is revealed from their life stories. The tavern at Dadla- 
pada enuid be seen full of these people the day I went there. 
A Shd of KbokrH-Umar is s^id to have lost his plough and 
his house because of drinks. ‘Some go to the extent of scl- 
Jiug their wives just to drbik/ some old BhiJi of rfevaldfl 
told me. Even if we don^t take these extreme cases as re- 
preSEntalive^ an ordinary Bhll surely used to spend about 
ten per cent of hia income on drinks. 

Besides fta daily conKumption, liquor is also used (ap¬ 
proximately) as shown in Table L 


TABiit I 


Occasion Use Quantity Used. 


A guost at home 


Birth of a child 


Marriage 


An adult man 
A Woman 
A child 

To the gods 
To those present 

When a marriage 
proposal is ac¬ 
cepted 

When dej Is paid 


^ to 4 oz. 

1 to 2 oz. 

Nothing or | ocZh 

1 chkaJe (J|S oz.) 

eaohr 

1 Dz. each 

2 OZ. to each present- 

40 lbs. pot to ne 
drank. 
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TABLE. 1 


Oecasion 

Use 

Quwtlty Used. 


On the marriage 

2 oz, to each 


day 

present 


■ 

1 bottle to the head* 
man. 

1 nhhah eaeh to tbo 
gode 


On Lhe mltrriH^e 
of B widow 

1 oz. to each present 

Death 

Given to the dead 
person by eacli 
person present 

1 chhak 


Td the mourners 

2 OK. each 


To the god^ and 
the dead of long 
ago 

I chhak to eadi 


To those presen' 
sent on the Kait^x 
day 

2 oz. eadr. 

Afler harvefiting 

To each one work¬ 

2 to 3 oz. 

or other work. 

ing and present 


When ti Fanch Is 
in session. 

To each member 

3 to 3 o^t. 

On festivals. 

To goddess Pan* 



dhar 

To Raja Pantha 

2 to 3 ibs. 


and othesr gods 

I Ib. 


To other deities 

2 to 4 oz. each 


To a Badw<i 

1 bottle 


Even the Bhib' SDDga show thcJ^^ bve for drinks. Hen^ 
ate a few eirajiipJe$: 
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(i) 

Come soon to the tavern^ 

Raisingh gave you a little of liquor; 

With only one dose you went tipsy, 

O girl! 

a 

fii) 

We drank in the Korai fair 

and you fell intoxicated on the road. 

(iii) 

Give me, O Farsi, your liquor— 

Let me taste it 
I want to taste it and go madt 
Let me see your daru^ O Farsi! 

(iv) 

The smart young man loafs about; 

He won a ^haghda; 

He is fond of liquor— 

He won a jhaghda. 

Thus, it is seen that for the Bhils liquor was not only 
not bad but it was inevitable. They were much given to 
drinks. Kinbery rightly observes, * Alcoholic liquor plays an 
important part as a crimino-etiological factor.. *,, Intoxica¬ 
tion is conducive to certain kinds of criminality such as acts 
of violence, assault, man-slaughter, rape and other sexual 
crimes/ This is true of the Bhils as well. The headman of 
Toranmal told me plainly, ^Once we drink, we can commit 
any crime. 

7. Kinbery, Bimc Prtyblefns of Crimitiology, p, 211. 

Lcmbroso also concludes from the statistics collected by a num¬ 
ber of European investigators that alcoholism occurs oftenest in the 
case of those charged with assaults, sexual offences and insurrections. 
(See ‘Some Pathological and Criminal Results of Alcoholism’ by A- 
Mathew in the Indian Journal of Social Work^ Vol. VH, No. 3.) 
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In the changed circumstances when drinking has hecnme 
a crime, the Bluls with ihc above-mentioned partem of life 
will Bnd it dilEcult to abide by the law end will contmlt the 
crime of illicit distillation, Tliey very well knew the tcch- 
ni<|ue of doing it. Some Bbits of tlie Valia Taluka were 
arrested for this crime in August 19SG. Every day the news¬ 
papers carjiy similar reports.*^ lUegal drinking and illicit dis¬ 
tillation are therefore two other offences whJch the Bhib 
commit and will probably go cwfi committing for some more 
time at 

U 

The intra-group crimes among the Bhila must he dis- 
cusaed in a wider context. These Crimes may or may not 
he recognised by the Guvetmnent; nevertheless they are 
serious as far as the group is concerned. Any Infringement 
of the socially accepted way or value of life may be a crime 
among the Bhlls^ however small H may he in the Judgment 
of law. The Bhil idea of crime can be easily understood in 
the light of thair concept of sin. pap. To commit as well as 
to aznit something will be a pap^ and therefore a crime in 
the social context, because the tribal Code against which It 
goes is inviolable. 

Ch>it Code 

Let us look fit the exigence of a dvil code among the 
BhiLs. They have a Large body of Civil laws^ a iiystem of 
rights and obligations in all spheres of lifcj economic, social 
and religious, which are fulfilled very scrupulously. In each 
of these fields what is one man's right is another man's duty; 


B. Mr. VanUcar ilso wrttn tiic iking about die BbiU of 

the Panck Mihali: (op. ctt> p. la ) 

S. Sofne ItCCIdI wcu'kiriit anumg dve Hhilii imy that tke formir 
\a so big An rvll thiit un]e$& very ftriet meamrtf m taJeen—lodud^ 
lug shipping and rigomUB imprisonmflnt^^ey wilt nnt give up thH 
crlmfi-begettiiig crime. (S» J. J. CoQtiartvr m die Gw«-FiJwif 
^frtEty. OctaboE 11. 1M7.J 
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do heppen in thoif eommimlty, they being fin unenlightened 
people. 

Such quarrels also occur while drinking at the death of 
some^y. Some one gets too smaU a share of horo or 
^s^ebody insults some one else in n tipsy mood; and then 
lhe« 15 a qnarreL Holi is a festival when they literally sling 
mtid on each other and abuse aa profus^ as possible, and 
on tlufi occasion they would also drink ns much as, or even 
mm than, their purchasing power would allow. This fesd- 
vaJ. therefore is a potcalial source of quarrels and breach 
of the peace. The same Is (rue of fairs when quarrels may 
take place on aeeount of loo much drinking, insult to a wo¬ 
man, or some such ^eged ofTence. After they are free from 
intoxie&lJon,oiieoftheparUes, (generally the offender) would 
Tho “ff “ J ’■^PP^cJiement between him end 

of all of them drink together, forgive and forget. 

negligible, ere present In UiJs society end It must not be 

live in a ecmp?e,el> 

P acef^ heawn of fully harmonious society relations as some 
rom^tic anthropologists have said of other tribes. 

Thus a certain civil law has a place in Bhil life, ft is not 
e seperafe system, but it pervades all their activities It is 
kepi m for™ by the kind of reeiproeily which works as we 


5cwual Irr^lanty 

Sexual ir^gularify I3 akn considered as pop because it 

conduct and this irreguJarify 
m vites not only socia l stigma but also divine wrath. AmX^ 

Mordi 13 , im.} rrveiieM. Amnt Bazar 
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erotism is known and practised by the Bhils. A Bhil boy 
told me at Chinchpada in April 1945, ‘When somebody gets 
excited and does not get a girl, he goes to a river, digs a hole 
there in the mud, then puts his penis into it and goes on 
labouring, repeating the name of the girl he likes most till 
he discharges.* Bestiality is also known but rarely practised. 
A goat is the common object in* such practices. I could not 
collect much data as to the extent of homo-sexuality among 
these people, though Dungario of Dediapada told me that 
there may be a few cases of this in the Bhil world. ‘It is 
not common, but when nothing is available why not that?’ he 
said. This and such galis (abuses) as *gan marvV (to 
bugger), which are largely current among the Bhils, may 
also speak of their knowledge of this perverse form of sex 
satisfaction. 

Sexual aberrations are horrible crimes in the eyes of the 
Bhils. If somebody is caught masterbating or indulging in 
such abnormal sex activities, he feels so much downcast that 
he will hide himself for life in order to avoid the sense of 
shame which he would thenceforth feel in society. Even 
suicides are committed in order to atone for violation of the 
accepted sex norm. A Bhil boy from Sindkheda, West 
Khandesh, is said to have gone away for good since ten years 
ago he had been caught ‘mounting’ a goat. Another young 
Bhil of Juna Rajpipla hanged himself in 1936 after he was 
caught masterbating in a river. The most important aspect 
of this case is that he was not told anything by anybody even 
after the matter had gained publicity; but he is said to have 
expressed that he was being overwhelmed by something; he 
felt as if he had gone all black. This then is the sanction 
behind this category of sex crimes. Not only the fear of 
social censure or of super-nafural anger but also some tacit 
assumption on the part of the individual about the ‘right’ 
sex code makes him seek these courses as punishment to his 
own person for these crimes. 

Adultery 

Crimes such as adultery or violation of the prohibited 
sex taboos are also committed because of an outburst of 
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{MtisiDa or because of unconlrolled desires or just unknow- 
injfly. Wh^ people come to know of such iui incident both 
the partners are exi^ainmunicated fur their veiy picsotice 
would bring divine vengeance on the whole village. 

But a mare practical way is found by the Bhlls to over¬ 
come this super-natural diSlcuIty and dso to atone for this 
crime. They make the parties swear before the PoscA. that 
they are brother and aiater and they will not do such a tiiiniC 
any more; the boy also pays a TiiiB decided by Uia Panch. 
Jabni, the daughter of Ponjari, a widowed Bhi! woman (from 
a vLtlage in West Khandesh) was loved by one Vedya, One 
day ho met her in the fair at Patl and asked her to accom¬ 
pany him home. On the way he had an interecourse with 
her by force near the Taptl. He repeated this whenever 
Jabni would be alone in the forest. One day one Pendya 
saw them thus together and reported it to the Paaeh, The 
Paitch sot and found that they were kins, belonging to the 
same kut. They were, therefore, sworn as above and the 
boy was fined twenty rupees. 

/nter-Tflfltc Marriages 

Marrying in another cast® b also a taboo and therefore 
anybody wlm marries a girl belonging to a ‘different’ people 
is at once put out of the EhiJ ’caste'. Bhils marrying from 
lower castes like the Goris or the Kolwals are reduced to 
the.se castes and they arc not invited to any caste dinners, 
community drinks or festival dances. I saw an example of 
this In Indfa-Varna, Balpipla State. A Bhil hoy as he could 
not get any Bhil girl had married a Kotwal girl and there¬ 
fore the Bhils of his village had cut off all social relations 
with him thencefotih, 

Pre-fflflritai Se* Pelotiona 

Pre-mari(al sex relaUons are frequent, though the parties 
Miicemed whcji caught red-handed are given a good beating. 
These become crimes if the parties are not accepted as bride 
and bridegroom by the respective parents and the Panch after 
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the relations hove become publk; if they are accepted by 
these authorities, they enter a married Dfe. Pre-jwarilal jseic 
relations which do not result in marriage are punished with 
a fine on the male partner. The guardians ore aLao respon¬ 
sible for the payment of this fine in default of the guiity boy 
paying it up. 

Gujara Bhil had a dough ter named Mala who was well 
grown-up, A boyr Velji, used to go to Gujora's house quite 
often. One nightp the father asked Jldalo to hring some fuicnr 
plants from the field for Jiis cattle. Velji hoard this; and 
when she went out ho followed her in the dark and overtak¬ 
ing her in the field satisfied his desires. Tlieticeforth they 
began to love each other and had nightly meetings also. In 
The meanwhile her maternal aunt smell this and she talked 
of this to Mala'b parents* who thcneeforlh kept a strict waTch 
an her. One night when, under the pretext oI going to 
answer nature^K call, Mab went out and met Veiji, the father 
followed her and beat her in Velji's otvn house. There w^as 
0 lot of noise and people gathered round. After two or three 
duya the Pfl’fleh sat; and though the girl said that she would 
Ih! willing to marry Velji. her father and other rcktive^j re¬ 
fused to strike this match. VeJji had fled away by this time 
arid was not aeen thereafter. The Panch fined him twenty- 
five rupees, and as he was absent the money was collected 
from his hrotheri 

Sejc relations are also cirminal if they are forced on a 
woman against her desire. In this case she can shout out 
aloud so that people gather together and the offender is 
Jievereiy beaten; then she can sue him before the Peiich for 
the Joss of her ctru, which though literally tne^ns prvHlige 
iiJso includes modesty. For this crime agamst the modesty 
of a woman, the man Ls fined from twenty-five to fifty rupees. 
Once the fine is paid, there is no stigma on her or him unlike 
in many advanced Hindu castea. Not only Bhils but any¬ 
body can be thus Sued by the PfiT^ch, as the following case 
from West Khandesh will testify: 

One GopaJp a Gujar by caste, engaged a Bhil woman, 
r^andu, in kh fields as a day labourer. \?hen both of them 
’ii'ere alcne he had on mtercuur^Te with her against her wishes. 
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After sometime people came to know of this and a Paiich sat- 
The woman toH them that it was done by the Gujar against 
her wish. The Panch fined him twenty-five rupees for this 
crime. 

Making ^Sansar-Bhang' 

r' 

a 

Another crime which is very often committed is running 
away with another’s wife. The wife may go away from her 
husband for any reason; may be both of them cannot pull on 
very well; or the woman has some other man in view; or she 
is mercilessly beaten by him and he does not care for her. 
Yet such elopement involves criminality on the part of the 
man, whom she marries afterwards; the charge is that of 
breaking the first man’s family life, making sansar-bkaTig; 
and he therefore appeals to the Panch (or nowadays to the 
authorities) to set it right. The Panch know that the woman 
will not go back to her husband and therefore they break the 
quarrel between the two by asking the other man to pay the 
husband whatever expenditure he (the husband) had in¬ 
curred in marrying her plus other incidental expenses. The 
new lover agrees to pay it up, they drink together and there 
is thereafter no jkaghdo between them. 

The case cited below, which is a reproduction of an 
application to the Collector of West Khandesh requesting 
him to ask his wife’s paramour to return his marriage ex¬ 
penditure by a Bhil, will clarify the nature of this type of 
crime: 


Date: 23-5-1945. 
To 

The Collector Bahadur, 

West Khandesh. 

Applicant: Hodlya Moylya Mawchi, village San Khadki, 

Taluka Nawapur. 

Sir, 

My wife, named Bodi, of viDage Kanj (Baroda State), twenty-five 
years old and fair-coloured, was married to me in 1&41. She had 
come of her own accord. I had told her, T cannot keep you as I 
have no money\ but she said, ^Why worry, I will get on very well. 
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i:%-cn tf you kllJ mo, I will not go * I then lent a messaj^c to htr 
jwcnU that thfiir daughter hud aomo tq mq. Thty amt^ And porcusd- 
t'd her (u go bpek, but ihe wanted to atlck on Iq me. Than the piarents 
decided to js^v4^ heir to me by tho jha^hdn way; but I said, 'J am ve-jy 
poor and I Ofiimnc pay tJie Toti iiuy ple:^ Lake iwiy your 

daujfhter.* But they did ool biten to me and put down th<? daiaa 
amount oE Ra, 130]-. I had to siue Ehrin bJJ that: Ha. -M>|w ejash that 
1 bod plus n biUlKk, which they imiued at Hs, W|-. B&dl stayed 
with me for two years. * 

One day she had gque to the nruirket nt Son^adh from where 
Radtya Jatya Mawchi of village Van Jar I forcibly took her nway. 
Whon abc did not rotum fnam the mwket lor a day J seaiehcd for 
her and came to know of tho above rnatler. | then went to Vaniiiri 
myself ^inj asked trom Kadtya my wife liaek He did rtot llrten tq 
me and eaid^ 'f eon give double the amount you have spent on her. 
Take the money^ not bqr.* I came back. Now though it is Uueo 
y^i5 !dnce BodI has gone to him, he. in spite of his boast, has not 
given me p single pie. I request Your Honour to ask him to give 
me hnek cither Rs, iSflj— being the money I spent -on her or my wife^ 
Please take suitable action agalnjt him for making me fontar-bbang. 

Itcli-hand thumb Youra faJtKfuUy, 

Irnpmiion of) Hodlya Moyiya. 

Other criminal of e similar nature, but where the 
inlllalive is taken not by the womaii but by her parents also 
come before tfie Fanch ur the kw courts. A case came to 
my notice in Weal Khandesh in 1&45. 

Hariram, a Bhjl of Lunkheda had a daujtbter nained 
Shauti, who was given to a Bhll boy from Dhekwad. The 
marrLngE wag celebrated but the girl's father did not send 
her to Dhekwad. Thus the marriage was not eonsummated. 
She was kept at Hariram'a house and after some time w^aa 
given away to a son of the Pa til of Fubar. For three months 
they lived together. The Dhekwad boy hied a complaint 
against his father-in-law in the Nandurbar Mamfatdar^S court 
for making him (tbe Dhekwad boy) sdftMr-bhoni;, that 
for snapping his family life. 

In a nut-sheU it can ri^tJy be seid an my oi^Ti field 
experience and on the testimany of people who hove spent 
their lives omong the Bhils that their attitude to sex Is essen¬ 
tially Indian; sexual relations arc sacred, being limited only 
to and between the married couple; the relations are not for 
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pleasure onJy but for a higher purpose, Exeeptiona there 

children and 

aiso of cattle are traced by the Bhih to doJ^nj, evil-spirited 
M^omen who practise Idact magic, which they use for venge- 
^ anybody against , whom they have a grudge, 
^e dotan tok« the fom of a eat or a serpent as de^idd 

Z^ h m house of her victim and 

cats him or her or mBict-s illdeas on that person. She can 

ako eat buJlDcfcs. buffaloes, etc.—not to mention milfc curds 

'■»• ^ 

rhc/t 

T ^ caltle^Iifting or crot^ 

AeiTre themselves thoujh 

TbjS 7 as a body are ve^ hon«t 

Bhil may do this if he is extremely poor and exasperated 
or Ji^ay do It out of spite against somebody. Whea I had 
«mped at Sagm (Hajpjple State) in J1M8 I heard that from 

like i homvehold materials 

like a crowbim and an axe were stolen by someone when the 

members of tbe household had gone out to the forest Tliare 
are of stealEng^ fowls also. 

But their attitude towai^s thieves is very strict as cao 
^ ktown even from their proverbs; ‘When the master wakes 

^ keeping her face in a mud-made store’; 'The thief’s 
j never hung imd wLU never be hung’ fie. he can never 
be of an easy and froa heart). 


ni 


Oaihi 


As an accused also the Bhil Is 
people differ on this point of view. 


very honest thougli some 
Mr Prescott said that a ^ 
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Bhil would iie as fjosly but not as cleverly SI 5 anyone else. 
In South Gujarat, according to Mr.' Fakir Bhai, the only 
oath which could effectively bind them was that on the 
cushion of their Chief God, To swear in a Bhii 

thu$> he is set facing the sun, with a handful of gTcilns bound 
iji the hem of his drsRs and a handful of dust held itt hhi 
hand. He is then'made to two or three times round 

the horse-image of God Baba and swear by the god> cushion. 
In the Fanch Mahals though as accused the HhiL'! were in 
many cases honest enough to confess their guilty Bhil wit¬ 
nesses often lied and ^ore the life of an accused agajn^t 
whom they had a grudge. 

In the Hajpipl$3: State and the Khandesh District^ the 
common expressions and subjects of oath are: 

(al 'May the Uger eat me!' 

(b) 'May Paryo Put fake me awayT 

(c) 'May my child die!* 

(d) 'May a dflfcaw devour me!’ 

(e) the oath of the king; 

tf) the oath of the sun; 

(g) the oath of fire In one's hands: ond 

(h) the oath of grains or green vegetables near one^ 
Given these oaths, the Bhils are generaily expected to tell 
the truth. A forest ranger of Rajpipla once said, 'I made 
them confess guilt many a time &h far as the forest laws 
were concerned by giving them these oaths.' 

Ordeals 

If a Bhil Is suspected of any intra-group crime like theft 
or adultery which he does not confess even after giving 
him the abovc-mantloned oadts, he is brought before the 
Fanch and the following testa are given him: 

(a) Hie iron paint of the plough-share is heated red 
hot before the Poneh, and the suspect is asked to 
pick it up with hL> hands. If hf£ is not guiltyj it is 
believed, he will not bum his bands; but il hl^ 
handa gat acalded, he is taken to be an offender. 


Cff^jetlccT of the Bombay/ PrttidmeUr Vd- IX, Part J, p. SOO. 
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(b) On a Sunday, a vessel filled with ghee is put on 
fire till the ghee boils and a two-pice coin dropped 
in it. The suspect is then asked to take out the 
coin. They say that he can do it easily only if he 
is not guilty and not otherwise. 

(c) The suspect is taken to the shrine of Hanuman 
or Gorakhnath (a local godling.). He is asked to 
touch the god and say whether he committed the 
crime in question. If he tells a lie, the god be- 
.comes angry with him and visits upon him miseries 
in the form of diseases or causes his death, they 
believe. 


The offender therefore confesses the truth in most cases. 

For tracing the sources of any inexplicable fatal illness 
in a village, all the wise men of the place gather together 
wave ^me juwar grains over the diseased and go to a sorcerer 
with these grams. The sorcerer takes a handful of the grains, 
Munts them by fours on every family’s name in the village.’ 
The reminder after this quadruple division suggests the 
tamiJy which he announces as housing the criminal. 

Sometimes these juwar grains are taken to the Badwa 
who drops them in a vessel full of water. He utters the 
names of the families one by one; that family at whose name 
the grams settle down at the bottom of the vessel is announc- 
ed as the criminars. 

To fmd out whether a woman is a real witch or not, 
people take her out of the village and subject her to various 
generally hung by the arms or by the heels 
e ranch of a tree and rocked this way and that. While 

^he sustains some 

mjunes hke the dislocation of an arm or the breaking of the 

^ mortal 

being. But if the branch does not break or she suffers no 

teE’fotd'L'^ Sometimes the woman 

the person standing be- 
to be a w f “ correct, she is believed 

^ ts thro^vn into a fast-running 

a/ “ hy the current but comes 

safely to the opposite bank without much exertion she is 
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considered to be a witch. Of course, if she apepars to be 
sinking, the men on the bank jump into the stream and 
save her. 

Such ‘witches’ are subjected to a lot of harsh treatment. 
The Panch gather together and decide how she should be 
treated. Sometimes the witch is driven away into the forest 
to die there of hunger or to f^ a prey to some wild animal. 
Or she is taken to the outskirts of the village and whipped, 
or chillies are put in her nose as this is supposed to divest 
her of her evil powers. In the Panch Mahals there are two 
cases on record, one wherein a witch was burnt to death 
and another in which a witch was cut to pieces by the sword. 
The Toranmal Bhils used to thrust chillies in a dakan^s pri¬ 
vate parts. 

In this way crime in the Bhil society is of a varied 
nature. As Malinowski says of the Trobriandors, ‘It is 
sometimes an outburst of passion, sometimes the breach of 
a definite taboo, sometimes an attempt on person or property 
(murder, theft, assault) *. Sometimes as Sellin says it is born 
of the law of another cultural group extended to them. 
Sometimes it is an alleged misuse of a supposed super¬ 
natural power against society and at other times it is an 
abnormal sex activity. The punishments for all these crimes 
are also varied, ranging from gentle reproof to death. 


12. This fear of malevolent sorcery, a dread of the wizard or 
witch, is not an unusual cause of murders and man-slaughters among 
primitive peoples elsewhere also. Warner refera to such practices 
among the Mumgin, Elwin cites cases from Bastar, Grigson corrobo¬ 
rates Elwin and Malinowski also holds the same opinion. 
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The BhiJJ dialecla form a continuous chain bettveeu 
Rajasthani and Gujarati and Khandeshi and Marathi. In 
most cases, says Dr. Grierson, "The Marathi influence is onlv 
of a superficial kind and the general character of the dialect 

r^medni- Guiaraii.* 

Though the dialect remains Aryan even today, there seem 
to ha some non-Aryan elements in it Certain words, for 
CJcaitige, do not appear to be of Aryan origin. Thompson 
Mys that about six per eenl of the Bhili words are non- 
Aryan. Some of them seem lo be Munda: Tafti, a cow- 
told, (Compare Mutidari Hihi, to milk a cow; aJ 

ana ^d, hack) But it is not very safe to push this 
hypothesis very far. 

^ere are a few points of BhSIi grammar which apnarent 
Jy show connection with Dravidian forms of speech- 

(a) Soft aspirated letters are eoinmonly hardened* kodo for 
fa horse) and pkai for bhai (brother). A simUar 
hMdcmiig of unaspirated soft letters also occurs in some 
Mill dialects, Th« can perhaps be compared with the 
gening of miUal soft con.wnants in Dravidian: karam^ for 

thrf' pronoun ho, tblTha^ 

e same form for the feminine and neuter Renders, Tu.st as 

V- n TT •^^modstrative pronouns in Teluj^. (d) 

F“ - 

^ 
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^ Maffltlii and other languajgcs. On the ether hand^ it 
caili be conipared with the Dmv^idiaii sulHx n. Compare: 
TamiL odTi-n^tn^ j ran. The Dravidian suffbcn n has^ In other 
^aiects, a very wide use and this fact can perhaps be adduced 
in order to explain tile n suifix in Bhih in other Lejnies limn 
paat. 

says Grierson^ 'they* are not of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to furaisli a coneluslve proof. We should however 
remember tlmt the Bhils belong to Western India where we 
™ShL reasonably expect to find remnants of Um old Dravi- 
man population and such strong grammatical cbaracterialiLis 
as have mentioned make the supposition more 

plausible that the Blills have once spoken 0 Dravidfan dialect. 
It is even possible that their ori^ial language was a Munda 
of which was in its turn auper^iieded by a Dravi-* 

tongue.^ 


n 

W^ords and Sentences 

^ f^w eoiirmon English words and simple senlences are 
^ven bolow with the Bhili equivalents and rendarings; the 
ujaratl and Marathi equivalents aire also given so that Bhili 
«ari be cof^tpared with both these knguage&. 


woiios 


English 

I ’ 

Thou 

He 

We 

You 

They 

Mine 

Your 

His 

Ours 


Bhili 

Gujarati 

Marathi 

dr 

hu 

mt 

tii 

tit 

tu 

to 

te 

to 


emf 

amki 

tumi 

tame 

tumhi 

fc 

te 

U 

me 

mcru 

majka 

tu 

taru 

tlijha 

to 

tEUU 

tyache 

□me 

amnru 

amucftc 
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English 

^ Hhili 

Your 

fuiiia 

Their 

itha 

Hand 

Qih 

Nose 

nak 

MouLh 

modhn 

Head 

ntuniiko 

Chest 

chhati 

Foot 

pog 

Eye 

doa 

Tooth 

dai 

Lip 

cliFcudhcZi 

GoJd 

sonu 

Iton 

lodhu 

Silver 

chajuh 

Copper 

tabu 

Man 

maku 

Woman 

theyee 

Child 

Poyro 

Sun 

dik^ho 

Servant 

nckar 

Cultivator 

khedut 

Cod 

dev 

Devil 

PutAdo 

Sun 


Moon 

chand<f 

Star 

t^haududya 

Sky 

jug 

Fire 

oy 

Water 

pae 

House 

koo 

Tree 

ched 

Cofw 

gavado 

Bull 

tadiyo 

Horse 

kado 

Doa 

huno 

Cat 

binada 


Oujar^li Maralhl 


tQniaru 


timiaTtu 

tgenchfl 

hath 

hot 

Tisk 

lulc 

modhu 

fojid 

mat/m 

doke 

chhati 

c^lieEi 

pap 

P<iy 


Jolo 

dai 

dot 

0th 

oth 

sonu 

sone 

U)dhu 

loh 

efutudi 

chandi 

10 bu 

tube 

mAiuis 

TTianua 


jttree 

poyto 

porga, niTiI 

dikarA 

piitra 

nofcflr 

nokcr 

/cjiedut 

^hetkari 

dev 

dev 

b/^ut 

hhut 

diva^j 5 uroj 

mrya 

rkondo 

ehandra 

taro 

chandne 

eArewh 

akash 

ag 

ag 

pdni 

pani 

gkar 

ghar 

ikitd 

jhad 

mj 

gay 

batad 

bail 

ghodo 

ghoda 

kutro 

kutra 

bilodQ 

majar 
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^glish Bhili Gujarati Marathi 


Cock 

^u/cclo 

Caiuel 

titeno 

Bird 

rhido 

Go 

janw 

Sit 

hohnu 

Beat 


Die 

m02/i iokU 

Hun 

£7l£(7d^i JCTEV 

&t 

Jehaimu 

Come 


Stand up 

u6ha ulliniU 

Give 

apniL 

See 

pclnu 

Up 

iipo 

Down 

put 

Near 

pako 

Far 

chheta 

Before 

agol 

Behind 

fflcfcal 

Who 

fcono 

What 


Why 

ke 

When 

kodihi 

And 

ne 

But 

jwn 

If 

(Not used) 

Alas 

hay hay 

Ves 

a 

No 

noha 

A good man 

hcra 

A bad boy 

twtflzt poifrtA 

Better 

kola ^aru 

Best 

huram Tiani 

Higli 


IKgber 

fcofa ucfto 

Highest 

licham ucfio 


/etiJ^do 

kamhada 

Mt 

ut 

chidlp iMiJtfefcf 

pak$hi 

jivxi 

jane 

besvu 

Losne 

deou, Tfiarcu 

Tname 

juari jauu 

wiarna 

dodvu 

dhauiw 

kknvn 

khano 

awa 

ye7ie 

iib^u fbaou 

nlhna 

apuu 

dene 

Jovu 

pahane 

lipar 

var 

nirhe 

kkall 

pose 

javaK 

Chhctix 

dur 

ogal 

pudJie 

pachhot 

mage 

kon 

kon 

schu 

fcay 

kem 

ka 

kedi, fcyiire 

kevha 

fie 

ani 

pan 

pan 

io 

Jar 

hay hay 

hay hay 

ha 

hop 

iiaht 

nahi 


^hanglo manm 

fiago payro 

t'fliE fniilya 

kor^an saru 

peksha chaH^Ia 

saraman saru 

xaruTotCam 

uchtt 

tick 

karia uchti 

peksha uch 

lirh^na uchti 

saroat uch 







VVhal is 5rciur name? 

Bhili! To fcaj/ nam? 

Gujarati: Tant naifn ^hu? 

Maralikl: TujAe itav kay? 


How big U your hor^? 

Bhili: To kodo kovdo hay? 

Gujarati: Taro ghodo k^vdo chhc? 

Marathi: Tujha gftoiia kevdha a}i€? 


Hdw far Is that 
Bhili: 
Gujarati: 
Marathi: 


village frum here? 

To gam deJcAi kato podi i? 

To gam ohirAi A^tJu cAAetw pade chhe? 
Te khede kiti dur aA^? 


Hew mauy suiis are there in your father's house? 

Bhiil: Tuma behhi kooma koto ha dikaha Aa^? 

Gujarati: Tara bapna ghartim k^tla olikara chke? 

Marathi: Tujhga gkari kitr rnulga oAet? 


I walked very iTiuch today. 

BhiJi: jlj iq iii jabbar chanyu. 

Gujarati: >li to Au jobhar cAaZya. 

Marathi: Mi aj puaAkni cAoktlo. 

My unole^s son has married that man’s daughter, 

Bhih: Ma kaka dikoho tya dik-ihi cri uehtral 

- koi he. 

Gujarati: Mara kaka na dikarae teni dikari sathe 

Li^a karya chhe. 

Marathi: Majhya kakachya mulane lya Tiunimachya 

niHtishi fcele. 

There Is a saddle of the white horse in my hotxsO. 

BhiJh Ma kaom pando kodo jin hay, 

Gujarati: Mara gharma dkola ghoda nu jin chhe, 

Marathi: Afajhya gharat pandharya ghodyachc 

khogir ahe* 

Put the saddle on iU bacikn 

Bhili: Ya boyda pe jin lek. 
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Gujarati: Ena barada par jin muk. 

Marathi: Tyachya pathivar khogir basav. 

I have beaten his son very much. 

Bhili: Aj me pelan dikan jabbar dido. 

Gujarati: Aje me pelana dikame jabbar maryo. 

Marathi: ^Aj mi tyachj/a mulas jar marie. 

He grazes cattle on the top of the hill. 

Bhili: Holo dogo pe dogro sare. 

Gujarati: Pelo dungar par dhor chare. 

Marathi: To dongarawar gure charto. 

His brother is taller than his sister. 

Bhili: Tiya pavoho tiya boyi hi kota ucho hay, 

Gujarati: Tcno bhai teni ben karta uchho chhe. 

Marathi: Tyacha bhau tyacha bahinipeksha unch 

ahe. 

He is sitting on the horse under the tree. 

Bhili: To chado thule kodo po botho hay. 

Gujarati: Te jhad niche ghoda per betho chhe. 

Marathi: To jhada khali ghodyawar basla ahe. 

Its price is two and a half rupees. 

Bhili: Ya kimat ben rupia ath ana hay. 

Gujarati: Eni kimat adhi rupiya chhe. 

Marathi: Tyachi kimat adhich rupaye ahe. 

My father lives in that small house. 

Bhili: Ma bakko hala hanna pogam rohe e. 

Gujarati: Maro baj pela nana jhupda ma rahe chhe. 

Marathi: Majha bap tya lahan gharat rahato. 

Give this rupee to him. 

Bhili: Ya rupiyu tyan ap. 

Gujarati: Aa rupiyo tene apo. 

Marathi: Ha rupaya tyala de. 

Bring those rupees from him. 

Bhili: Tya po rupiya magi ni av. 

Gujarati: Teni pase thi rupiya magi layi av. 

Marathi: Tyache kadun rupaya magun ghe. 
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Beat him properly and him with a rope. 

Bhili: de m? dotida fcoi bctd. 

Gujarmti: Tcne mar Tie dorde ^ari bsdh. 

Marathi: rpola changhi mar ds ua dorani li/a.s hadh- 

Draw water from the welL 

BblU: Ku??a tiuH dekhl pae kadh. 

Gujarati; Kuva tht pani kadkr 

Maruthi: Vihirtc/te paTti kudh. 

Walk bcfure me. 

Bhili: Met apol chan. 

Gujarati: AfaH agal trhol. 

Marathi; Majhya pitdhe chaL 

WhfW5e son Ik coinirig behind? 

Bhili: . kodo avefte? 

Gujarati: PachfeaE fc<mo poyro avee/die? 

Marathi: ^^naclta mulga yet ake? 

From whom did you buy this? 

Bhhi: Ye kudo po vesata Tiid nof 

Gujarati: Aa. k&ni posetht t?eeha£ii ildhtj.? 

Marathi^ He kma kadun mkat ghetle? 

From the shopkeeper ol ihe village. 

Bhil i; Gamo duknndar dekhu 

Gujarati: Cam mz dukandar posetku 

Marathi: Kkedya varil dukandcra kadun. 

Father and mother have gone to worship God. 

Bhili: VokfciTt hohko det^om goyc ha, 

Gujarati' Ma ne hap dei>^ama gaya ckhe. 

Afaratfaj; vadil det^pujoj peEe oAet. 

He cats and also gives to men 

Bhili: Fo kkuhe aa man he ape he. 

Gujarati: Te khay chhe ne nieite pan ape chhe, 

Marathi; To khat ake pffl matahz det ahe. 

The following is a specimeii of the Kame dialect collected 
by Dr. Grierson: 


Ek 

D 


rnaZina 

man 


two 


payrff 

a&ns 


lOd* 

had 


to 

and them 
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vdrrto 

hoHfiae 

bdycAp 

frayo 

kw. 

bah miihatito 

of 

younger 

to father 

aaJd 

that fdithcr property of 

jMcnehanii 

bhog 

■ma 

<lpA. 

N€ 

ttyo tiyona 

]U9t 

^are 

me 

fiJv* 

And 

ha hia 

naiiftdi 

vdit 

flpL fiTfl 

tbodd 

diha 

jM hsjinej 

property 

divided gave and 

few 

daya 

After younger 

pa.]fraa 

bedAo 

tofa 

fcaffmw? 

ebheto 

dch irifl 


ton 

all 

collect did 

1 dlitant 

eauntry In 


liO 

tiyo 

eh Arbi 

fnp 


polo 

puii|i 

went 

and 

it 

Jmcuiy 

to 


hlx pmporty 

udaei 

mkL 


t*yo 

badbo 

twjjrtri 


apent 

did 

and 

it 

all 

epent 

did. 

Jaha 

phoehaE 

te 

dehina 

moto 


kut 

podiw; 

It 

alter 

that 

country 

bin 

famine 

fall 

ne 


apdo 

podfm 

nopi 

Na 

te 

jain^ 

and 

he didleuJty 

felt 

begin and 

he 

gains 

ftyo 

piOJju: 

ek ne fipa 


TipD. 


of that viLlitge to 

1 of 

one to 

him 


itayod 

and 

fiyo 

poia 

khetme 

hAiiiuto 

iNirna 


Aoru 

Uyan 

be 

hi£ 

Bold in 

wine 

guard 


far 

btiw 

fitohnao, 

a 

Ainpa 

hhuTtdx 


kAofno 

too 

sent 

find 

those 

tiulx 

swJtie 


eDting 

Were 

rEya 

ma 

rekAo 

poto 

dfd 

poyna 

elyaji 

that 

to 

of 

awn 

belly 

to fill 

he 

merji 

leff. 

m 

kodabi 

nsAa apEu. 

iVe 

to 

desire 

WOJ 

and 

ev#r 

not gftv^ 

and 

h# 

chftaii 

huo 

toAo 


kopo 


ke 

mo 

awoke 

wax 

then 

hinfi 

so id 


tbot 

my 

beyeAd 

hoAto mojurone 

iakAa 


moda 

A#, 

father 

how many labourers 

many 

loaves of bread ia 

pen 

Hi to 

i bhukhi 1 

mou Ail 

At 

fa 

hat 

I 

hungry dead am 

1 

get« 

ufAE 

He mo 

bapcAo to 

JoAl no 

lipAti 

koAi 


ting 

kt 

tlml 

did 


up ray 

father 

che. 
lx 


h^un wHl !eI1 


me 

1 


Nw 

And 


father him ^dli go nmf 
Ju^ieMC to 

deUberatoly your 
amu to lUl/TO X»he4t jfhr 
I your son to bo caUod lilce 


befoTO 


f»P 

ain 
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ai naha. To majura na jihdo man ek 
1 am not. Your labourers of like me one * 

gan. 

consider. 

m. 

Grammar^ 

Below are given the declensions of some verbs in tenses. 
In all the examples, as in the first, the English form is fol¬ 
lowed by the Bhili equivalent, and then the Gujarati and 
Marathi ones for comparison in each horizontal line: 


Diferent Tenses 

Present Tense 

To be: 


English 

Bhili 

Gujarati 

Marathi 

I am 

ai ahaya 

hu chhu 

mi ahe 

Thou art 

iu ahay 

tu chhe 

tu ahes 

He is 

to ahaye 

te chhe 

tu ahe 

We are 

ami ahaye 

ame chhiye 

amhi ahot 

You are 

tumi ahaye 

tame chho 

tumhi ahat 

They are 

te ahaye 

teo chhe 

to aJiet 

To beat: 




I beat 

ai deho 

hu maru 

mi marto 

Thou beatest 'tu deho 

te mare 

tu martos 

He beats 

to dehe 

tu mare 

to marto 


1. Dr. T. N. Dave gives the following morphological facts about 
the dialect: 

In morphology,‘BhiU dialects are most closely related to Gujaraa. 

(1) The loss of neuter differentiates it from GujaraU but there 
are cases of neuter. 

(2) In nouns, like Gujarati. Bhili has two types: the strong 
which differentiates gender and number and the weak which 
does not. 

(3) There are four cases: Direct—(a) Subject (b) Object 

Instrumental 

Locative 

Oblique 
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We beat 
You beat 
They bcflt 

To go: 

r go 

Thou goost 
He goes 
We go 
You go 
They go 


To beat: 


ctnii tfeZaha 
luTTii 

tp {fetoha 


ai icha 
£ii jdJio 
to johe 
am I ja^<iha 
ttftni jalo/io 
le [fatohii 


to deJie e 
ami dche e 
tumi dehe e 


ame mart]/e 
tame ^aro 
ieo mars 


Au jflit. 
ttA jay 
tr jay. 
ame jaij/a 
t^ne jflo 
tea jay 


Au mam chAu 
tit mare cAAe 

te tnare ckhe 

ame manya 

a A Ate 

tame maro 

chko 

tco mare cAAe 


amAi maria 
fumAi marta 
te martat 


mi jato 
tu jatOA 
fo jflfO 
amAi jato 
ItimA^ jata 
te jatat 


mi mnno nke 
tu f?iarro ohe^ 

to m arto oh a 

amhi marat 
aAot 

tumAi marat 
cAdt 

te marat aAet 


He Is 

beBting 

We are 

heating 
You are 

beating 
They are 


le deAe e 

beating 


CoNTTRTJOUS PRESENT 

I am beating ei deh^ e 
Thou art tu lieAe e 
beating 


W To exprtss other relations post-positions almo!^ Ut-ntiirHl wilh 
tho GujoTMtl onu are freoly used. 

(5) Dnti^G Tif ia there; but there £a no^ na, nu. 

tap Ai difTirfs frocii hu* it con be derived tram the SsjiakHt 
word o^40ttv L 

(T) NtiTticira'lE sre Gujarati; two la not do ss in Hindi-Marwul; 
but ben os in Gujaratj. 

(8) Verb* almost almlkr to Gujurntl are found. Future nnd 
ptT!in?nt tenses ar* there; it hunt nl^ created the eontinuous 
present ond the perfect past as Gujorati has done. Mixed 
verbs tfs€ ebo there# (Ref: dournoJ of iht Gujcrai 
Vol. X No, January IMS). 

Most of my findinips;, in jneert detaiii, do not differ from 
Dr. Dave's. 
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Pa^ Tilr^E 


To he; 


I was 

Q[ atJiu 

hit hiLto 

mi holo 

Thou wert 

iu dthti 

tu hnto 

tit Aatos 

lie was 

to afho 

te huiu 

to ft-oto 

We were 

omi atha 

ante imf# 

amhi hoto 

Yq\x were 

tumi atha 

tame haEfl 

tumhi kota 

They were 

te atTui 

leo Lota 

te hole 

To beat: 

1 heal 

me didhu 

wie tnariifu 

mi marif 

Thnu 

beatest tu didhti 

te maryu 

tu 

He bea^ 


tens TTiaryU 

to marJa 

We beat 

amt didjiy 

cime niaii^ 

amhi marie 

You beat 

tumi dido 

lame ntarj/u 

tumhi marlut 

They beat 

te dida 

tone mari/u 

te marlt 

To go: 

1 went 

01 goye 

hu gayo 

mi gelo 

Ttiou 

tu £poya 

tu gayo 

tu geUts 

wen test 

He went 

to goyo 

Ce g^yo 

to gelc 

We went 

omi goyn 

ame ga.ya 

aTnhi gefa 

You went 

tumi Qoyu 

tame i7aya 

tumhi gdut 

They went 

t6 goya t60 gaga 

CoNTnrnous Past 

te gdo 

To beat; 

1 was 

ffi dednu 

tu wiflrto ftflto 

ml mamt holo . 

beating 

Thou wert 

tu deditu 

tu maria hato 

tu morif hotOf 

beating 

Ho wa? 

to dedjiu 

te marto hato 

to marit ho la 

beating 

We were 
beating 


Qnie martu 
hata 

atniii j^EflrtC hoto 
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You were tumi dedna 
beating 

They'were te dedna 
beating 


tame marta tumi marit 

hata hota 

teo marta te marit hote 

hata 


Past Perfect 


To beat: 

I had beaten ai dednu 


Thou hadst 
beaten 
He had 

beaten 
We had 

beaten 
You had 

beaten 
They had 
beaten 


tu dednu 
to dednu 
ami dedna 
tumi dedna 
te dedna 


me maryu mi marie hote 
hatu 

te maryu hatv. tu marie hote 


tena maryu 
hatu 

ame maryu 
hatu 

tame maryu 
hatu 

temne maryu 
hatu 


tyani marie 
hote 

amhi marie 
hote 

tumi marie 

hote 

tyani marie 

hote 


To beat: 

I will beat * ai dehi 

Thou wilt tu deho 
beat 

He will beat to dehi 

We will ami dehu 
beat 

You will tumi deha 
beat 

They will te dehi 
beat 


hu marish mi marm 

tu marshe tu marshil 


te marshe to maril 
ame marshu amhi maru 


tame marsho tumhi maral 
teo marshe te martil 


From the above declentions it transpires that the ter¬ 
minations for most of the verbs in the following tenses are: 

(1) Base in the singlar=:the root—the final nu=thr 
second person singular impersonal. 

(2) Base in the plural=Past participle. 

(3) Base=(l)+t. 


PRESENT TeKSE 


Person 

Singular 

Plural 

1st 

(1) + Ao 

(2) + he 

2nd 

(1) + fto 

m + ha 

3td 

(1) + lie 

(2) + ha 

Tlie no 

suMx is also used occasionally kx the present 

tense. 

l5t 

CoKTiNUOus Present 
<I] + hi e 

(1) + htf 0 

2nd 

(1) + Re s 

(1) + Ac e 

I 3rd 

a> + hi € 

<1) + he e 

1st 

Past Tenbb* 

(1) + ytt 

(1> + ya 

2nd 

(1) + 

(1) + so 

3rd 

(1) + yo 

(1) + ya 

1st 

CoNTmeouB Past 
(3) + nu 

(3) + no 

2nd 

(3) “f nu 

(3) ns 

3rd 

(3) + nu 

(3) + «a 

It is the 

Past Perpbct T£;ffi£ 
SAme as the continuoua past 

tense above. 

1st 

Fcture Teass^ 

(1) + hi 

(I) + All 

2nd 

(I) + ho 

(1) + Ao 

3rd 

(1) + ht 

<ij + hi 


2. In thfl Surp*if a/ india ft ii coitmUj said of jlic- 

fihill Jiafil tcnsuf: Hic pM tfisns* k iminUy formed as in Gujar^ti^ 
Aj in that and in EoMiam Hindi b suBx no or ma is uj^ki 

as w«U u Uao ordinary stMx yo. Lo is often mbstituted far ita Just 
as f and Ti int«fihaj>j{i^ in tlie wtiBx id ihn dailTo/ 

3r The futurOp the verbal noun and the eonJuncUvo portlcJa ara 
formed as ip GujArati. 
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The imperative is formed in the second person 

by taking away the ultimafo nu iram the root Of the word. 
The past participle formed hy adding ui to (1). 

I)c<[]entiot)ii of Lhe noun bapj father^ and the pronoun atj 
tr fLTe given belnw; 

Father: 


Case^ 

English 

Bhili 

Gujarati 

Marathi 

NomlnaLive 

Father 

bah/co 

bap 

hap 

Objective 

To fathet 

boFi^on 

bapne 

bapah 

Instrumentel 

By father 

bahkae 

bape 

hapane 

Dative 

To father 

boAJlcan 

bcppc 

6aTHiIa 

Ablative 

From father hahkflpo 

baptbi 

hapafeadun 

Genitive 

Of father 

bahka 

bapnu 

hapacha 

Locative 

In father 

bakkam 

bapiTux 

hopai 

Absolute 

O father 

bahka ha! hap re! 

0 hap! 


Cfl$re 

English 

Bhili Gujarati 

Marathi 

NonaiualivB 

I 

ai 

hu 

mi 

Objective 

Me 

men 

fTlnne 

mala 

Instrumental 

By me 

me 

me 

mi 

Dative 

To me 

maTi 

man 

maZa 

Ablative 

Frnm me 

mapo 

marotht 

TnojZiyani 

Genitive 

Mine 

me 

mcfo 

majbo 

Locative 

In me 

mame 

mefemd 



Dr. Gfitr^oa glues llie following C4i*e lernuimtion^ pouwrfl-e^ 
by the ^oa; to ihe servnnts; poyarui-lAi, fnera the 

of propertyj deA-trid, in the cfluntiy^ Ea the 

ficidi. 

The pasi-pcrilUofi defcha niaanr from. AU th«e except tf^by 
«IefcAc::=ffOin seem to bo incorrect for ail of th«n an? GujsrflLi lef- 
mineittoiu; :md they do not it^peo with those gwen by me. Thta dui- 
ciep4ncy can be explained by ihe fact thal be coHecUd the jpoeimHifi 
Htcrate persons who miglit have delFbcrHlely brought in Guyirati 
Unger. 

5 ^. Grlcnron Is noC ri^ht h^re when he saysp ^e pergonal pro- 
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Other personal pronouns are (only some forms): 


Thou 


tu fa 

By thcc 


tue 

Thy 


to 

You 


tumi 

To you 


tuma tuma 

He 


te, fOj to 

By him 


VlOt to, 

riane 

To him 


tidn (e) 

His 


top tian 

They 


to 


The following tsble gives the singular and plural forms 
of i^me Bhili worcim: 


Word 

BhUi Suigular 

Bhili Plural 

Horse 

kodo 

kt>de 

Cat 

Binado 

Binode 

Bird 

chido 

chide 

House 


W 

Girl 

7>oyri 

poyrya 

River 

khodi 

khadya 

Mother 

yahhi 

pahkya 


IV 

PronundatiDii 


Stops 

As the other Indo-Aryan Unguages Bhili has all t!ie five cTasses 
of in full actidty and their pronundalioii m very cteir and 
unsmbiguotiSu They have a will designed quality which fs not much 


JMiufi of (he 1st pvm3n usually ianm tic notmn^tive ainguiar aa in 
Gujarati, fiw, I. with several lUghtly varying forms/ Tht fo™ Ji aL 
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fiifected by the siirrouadir^g vowels and consonants. Their places of 
articuJaUon are more definite than even those of the stops In 
Guioreii CSGJ^ Thus the palatalkaiion of a corksgniint^ which is 
ohuost regular In Gujarati (EG > when a palatal vowe] or a palatal 
semi-vowel foUow'ii or finally in case of many feminine nouns which 
had f In old Gujarati, Is totally absent in most of the BhiU centres, 

ThuaSG(akhJ^ Bhlli (akh) 

SG (rit) - Bhili (rat) 


Nasal Stops 

In the Bhlli dialectic only two nasal stops are in regular use^ 
the d^tal (n) and tl^e labial {m). The retroOesc nasal (n} occur? 
tminitially as in EG but is inonounced so weak that It h often not 
beard at alL It unilonnly nasal the preceding vowel, 0$ 

SG (PSn!) = Ehili (Pai) = Water. 

The really fully vital nasals ?re therefoiie only (n ] and ( m h which 
come in all positions. 

Seml-uotcela 

In the HhtH centres C y ] Is pronounced so closed that a contact 
nr a friction between the tongue and the hard palate is clearly heard; 
consequenGy In the vicinity of a palatal sound it Is heard as the 
consonant (j) thus t 

&Gfkarjye] = Bhtli(karijeJ = f let us J do. 

In BMii (vj is bidabial but It lends to become dento^hbial fricadve 
voiced when followed by an (i os in lihili dovhi - a taddk. 

Liquids 

Tlie ^liquid’ [rj la uniformly ihe same in ?ill the dialrda; it is 
a strong and roliod variety and differs from the correspanding SG 
sound which is a tipptil one. Thfi(l) is often confused with (n); 
otherwise it ia the aame as in SG. There appears to be some 
definite drawback amonjr the Ehils witli regard to the pronimciation 
of the (1); otherwise there appears ro be no reason why it should 
te confused with (n) with whidi it has but few common points, 
Tne SG (i) tappedrdtroflrix, laLcral, voicedtorally abjcnt In all 
diese dialects. 
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Sibilants 

The genuine SG sibiiaots are abtent in alJ these diatecte. The 
genuine denial sibilant (b} is charged to (h) unvoiced. The cerebral 
sibilant (s) of Sanskrit b prononnced in UWIi 33 fldi) in one avsit- 
able word akhad. In Samot, the pahtal fsj i3 affricaled and often 
pronounced as the dental siboiant (s), 

TTie voiced aspirate pharyngeal fricative (b J is totally abten t 
among the Bhils. 

The Criottai Stop 

A very interesting sound is the GS. It is an unvoiced sound. 
It is created by closing the gJotlia oompletely for a short time and 
piesaing in from behind with tJie breath coJiBcled in the wiodpipe 
fioni [iie Jungs. It is nmarfcable in stiarpnaai and is called the GS, 

It is uaad to avoid the hiatus created by tlic dropping of an intervo¬ 
calic oonsoDunt. It is shown by the symbol £?} in the following 
examples: 

(be?yii}, siatina; men and (mfi?!}, mine. 

The Vowefs 

The vowels are thoroughly well defined both in quality anH 
quantity and .ire easily distinguishable from one another, except 
perhaps at tha end of words, when? {p. J. (u ). and f o J show some 
confusion. Ceanioe diphthopfis are very few and that helps to keep 
op the chasbTy of the vowels. The vowel ( A J ■ 'a' tn stressed 
potion is pronounced asCu) short (as in Bengali but shorter), 
with the colour of the hack vowel, Tlius; png is pogr gharis koo 
and htagan » Mogon. 

The vowel f i J is pronounced clearly in the interior of the word 
but it opens up considerably, is shortened and is conhaed with {■ I 
finally, as: 

Nadi^ river = Bhili ( NAdfl ) 

The final ( n J* g b^’k vo^vd ia to f jJt) as 

SG - BhiJi (kona) 

JVffsafiratEon of 

pic vowels (1), (u), tu), (,), and U) are genenilly 
DBsalux'd in the Blu'i dialects. But the nasalizalton is veiy weak; but 
its four different shades can be distinguished in these diaiecia: 
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(I) The Tnaximum ntts^IizalicFn ia feund generally in vowels 
(i }, (11 ) in [he inticriar of Ihe word as (Gt J. 

(U) The less matked nafalixatinn is found in ( i}, (ajj (ij 
and t u )t e.R. arahi. jaJii, khahady. 

(lUJ The minimoin nasalisation is of f o J. fa) and fa) gene¬ 
rally, finally and inteninlly In tbc leas predontinani syllabiGS, 

(IV J TJicre ta nd nasatization or there is just a colour of it in 
(a) Ja all posttioiis, bur practicilly finally a? in (tsoka ), 

In all tiiesc grades, the nasaUsaCion ia slrengthened when a 
na$a] consonant foliowgi, a? jtl ( lean )y an car. 

The loss of nasalization is a characiensLic of the Bhil language. 
One of the practical rraults of the loss of nasalization in final 
positfon In Bhili is the confusion between the m and n forms of 
strong nouns and adieqtives which perhaps played a role in aboUsbiOg 
the third gender from the Bhlii dialects. 

Tr'ealrnent of Sowids 


(I) Vowelst SG (A) 


( 2) Coneonants; SG 
SG 


(p) 

it) 


In the following wotd'examples the first wOids are Bhili and 
the last Gujarati: 

= Bhili f ti), e. g, doh for dash, pog for 
pagi Eoyu for gsya. 

- Bhili fd}, e. g, a V d t y u> 

^ ^ilj (a), e. g. badda(aU)forlHddha. 

Bhili ( 1 }, e. g. tin for Iran. 

^ Bhili zero, e. g. pae for paid. 

^ libiU f t), e. g. agol for agal. 

“ Bhili fr), 

' Bhili zero, e. g. doa for dola. 

“ Bhili ( □), e. g, nida for IMha (Some 
I words are pronounced dearlv e. e 
kale). 

* Bhili fh), e. g. hat for sat. 

= Bhili zero. e. g. ar for liar, 
athi for bathL 

“ Bhili zen,, e, g, koo for ghar, inay 
for mori. 

» Bhili (ch), e. g. chad for ilmd. 
stops: This is widespread but nc^ 
universal, e, g.; 


SG ( 1 ) 


£G 

SG 


(s) 

(b) 


( 3 } Devoidng 


SG (r) 

SG (jb) 
of voiced 


TRS fiim^ 

SG U) « Bhilf lie) 

SG (ghj « Bhili (k j as tn bodo for ghoda 
SG (d) ^ BliiJi (tj. 

(4) Voicing the unvoiced stop, e. £.: 

SG (motu) “ Bhili (modpf. 

(5) DisaspiFation : 

SG (kb) « Sbili f k ). e, g. aoka for eftokha. 

SG fgh) = Btuli (kJ ** Bhili {kj asinkoa. 

SG (dihi ~ Bhili (cb)< ^ jr* fuchdu for p uchhadti . 

SG idb) Bhili fd j, e. g, kadya for kadhya. 

SC (thj = Bhili (t^ 

SG (dh) - Bliill (d), e. g', dida for didha, 

SG (bh) ■ Bhili (b J* e. ij. jib for jhibh> 

(€ J Aspirahuii of the Unaspbated stopv 0. g . : 

Bhili fachal for padial. 


I 


CHAPTER XU 


SPECIMENS OF ORAL UTERATUKE 

III chapter I h^ve given 40 mc BMl scng^ siintf tm dif- 
imni occasion?, iibout a hundred liddlea, iuirngn, 

and five folk-stories current Hmang Five plays 

enacted by the Bhils, are atso given in t h^5 chopter» 

I 

A"uT«fry 

These songs together with others given in chapter V 
are sung whiJe putting a baby to sleep; 

( 1 ) 

I swing thee baby* 

Sleep, baby^ sleep. 

J tJc ^arb to thlno cradle, 

1 tie i?iite?i/taya to LMne cradle. 

The good baby sleeps. 

Your father has gone out 
With an axe on his shoulder; 

He has gone to the forest 

( 2 ) 

O child! Your mother has gone out; 

Sleep, baby^ I swing you. 

Your mother has gone for fishing; 

Sleep babyp f swing you. 

Your father has to wander 
To bring you some inamra — 

He brought mamra from the city^ 

Eat them; O habyi I swing you- 
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Love Songs 

These songs, called ckhalia, are sung on two different 
occasions. Firstly, before the Holi festival for many nights 
the Bhils dance, men and women together, and sing these 
songs. Secondly, these are sung in the folk-dramas which 
the Bhils enact. The chhalia are always"' in the form of a 
dialogue between a boy and a girL 

( 1 ) 

Boy: As you had promised in childhood, 

So do come now, O girl! 

Girl: You dare not demand me, O fool! 

B.: Come soon to the tavern of the Parsi. 

You were given liquor together with flowers, 
Just a cup and you went tipsy! 

The leaves of kevada! 

And with a pot of water on your head 
Come soon, O girl! 

Let not your promise be forgottenj 
Bid good-bye to your married one; 

Wait for me in the forest. 

G.; You dare not take me in your house, O boy! 

And if you are brave come straight on! 

B.: A waving of a silk handkerchief — 

Let your married one lie where he is, 

And let us go away! 

G.: He will come to find me out, 

B,: Then bid adieu to him from a distance. 

G.: Buck up, you eunuch! 

If you have a heart, come soon. 

B.: The leaves of kevada! 

We stayed for a night in the banana garden, 

A banana plant came down and we were fined. 

G.: Pay up the fine, O boy! 

It took a lot, a lot of time for us to start thence. 

Let us have the noon-rest in the bungla^ 
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B.; ^ forgot my wuLch; 

So wait at the ftatloaf 

Or como to tho fair of Cht^burip O girl! 

See the wind is blowlog the skirl of your dathes, 
How you bend down and you get up! 

The girl escaped by the high road! 

You weto kept in q. bod house. 

We planted a tnas^ru; 

Your bonglef; are diining 
And you axe so playsomsi O girl! 

Tlie m<3ishru goeis on making a noise, 

We have to go to the other side of the river* 
Your bangief! have someth Log in them; 

And where Is the jstarlet adurning your forehead? 
And the mrmn in your eyes* 

Whose is it? 

Many have oonie for dava, 

Pay up their dnuo- 

The train started and you began weeping; 

You had been to the ums. 

Otherwise where did you bring the clothe^ dear? 
Come to me before yOU get married. 

Stop the ferryman and wait for me- 
C.: The ferryman wants money, 

B.: Then you have to pay if you want to got 

< 2 ) 

Boy’ I fell In your love when youngs 

When young, O. I fell In your love. 

Let us eat, drink and be merry, O girl. 

Girl: What do you iieek, O boy? 

B. : If you wont to go» let us go 

And cross the Rewa. 

Whof«* bangles you have put on? 

The bangles are glittering very much — 

Where should I wait for you? 

C. : Wait for me on the road to the grazing grounds. 

The night Is dark; 
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Sn 5 tay with me for the whole night. 

B,: If you want you can stay. 

I will give you whatever you want. 

What a wfinderful thing I got in you! 

Ask for two hundred and 1 will give you 

rupees three hundred. 
Which Is the village you come from? 

G.; What^s the use of asking my name? 

If you are brave, do the work^ O boy! 

(3) 

Boys Where, O where, girl, you go so silently? 

When you were young I tied you a thread. 

Now if you volunteer, 1 will pull on with yoUr 
Else by force, take you 1 wilb 
Bid good-bye form a distance. 

But for today I bold Up your skirt, 

Came if you so desire! 

The Narmada is lying across, 

Where shall we croa$ it, O girll 
DanT deceive me; 

Such a thing will react on you as wclL 
O friend, when do you start? 

If we start, both of u^ start. 

1 kept you for nine nights in Navaari 
Girl: Bring a forest girip O boy! 

B.: Meet me on the river or at the 

And then return home, O girJI 

(4) 

Don't worry al^ut thisp O dearp 
I wiU give my life if you worry, O dear. 

If you desire tell me. 

The SoricGr has called us two, O dear. 

Our name is on the paper. 

Our name is known to the ffajtir; 

I wUJ give my life for you, O girL 
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Don't be afraid about tb&t. 

Let's: eat, drink and happy. 

X«et us go to the other bimkt 
O flower-Golcured girl! 

Turn behind and look; 

The star is rising! 

If you 4/^’anl to go ^ 

Let's to the fair^ 

Crossing the streamlet at NiMu. 

m 

Boy: A coloured bird! wall are you prisoned in a cage! 

■ Who is the piiijArau7a!IaA? Your husband? 

A rose gejnet adorns your hair knob; 

What did ho bring? Any of these? 

Girt: No, nothing. 

B.; You have put surma in your eyes, 

And your bohgles of sun and moon;^ 

O Dubli, your bangks shine yery much! 

Why do you hesitate like this. O girl? 

You have come now in the street 
There Is a mirror in your front room, 

A box in your lap. 

And a comb in your pocket, 

A comb of kachakda^ O girL 

(fl) 

Why did you not tell me beforehand, 

O friend of mioe! 

1 should have gone away with you, 

O friend of miuEr 

Go to the fair of Sukal Tirih, 

0 friend of mine? 

If we go, both of us shall gOp 

O friend of mine? 


1. Sun ffnd tnKjfi must have b«D painted on hM bangles. 
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(T) 

O dear! let‘s elopeJ 
I will come soon, 

1 also win come, O my pearl dear! 

O dcuTj 1 was sleiplog. 

You don't walk ihe straight road! 

And you takd^ a wrong road. 

You ar# unknown to me; 

Whore otherwise should I walk? 

O doar^ I hove a blouse, 

1 liad seen it 

If you wish, O my pearly dear! 

Let me take it 

But you ana a big man. 

Let*$ go to the market; 

And you buy me a blouse, O dear. 

But a single blouse will cost 
Quo rupee and four ajinn$. 

Wherefrom shall I bring it? 

But thdh 1 gave O my pearl, dear! 

You bought me a blouse; 

Now I want memkadns. 

Buy me tboBe^ O my peark dear! 

Alright, 1 bought you those akop 

How shall you get pleased? O my pearl, dear! 

Why are you so obstinate, my pearl? 

Now my desires are satisfied. 

Girl: And we took the High road; 

Boy; O we took the high road^ 

DonH wait anywhere, 

G.: Bui we sat down to smoke, O pearl, dear! 

We took the high road, and returned home. 

m 

To gossip with you 1 called you ou the Divali, 

O TTverali. 

I did not allow you to go away for a single nighk 

O rodall 
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I invited you one day ond then did not allow you 

to ^ 0 , O merolt 

But then -I ielt the ^diKinoleas onel O rodofr 
Let^s ga to the Sslamba 

You brought me to the Selaiuba O ^temZd. 
The si^ at night is a yellow daifflii/ 

You invited me, O meralu. 

There is nothing on the way, O mernU 
We have left the village and the home, O rodolt; 
And ^rtopped in Kundi-Amba, O flietdfe* 

(9) 

The officer catU mcl 

And they brought me at midnight, O merali; 

Tlie clerk rends out my name* 

Where do you Jive? 

I am of Pipri Division, O mereh 
They left in Kundl-Amba^ O mere EC; 

So we stopped here in Kundi-Amba; 

And stayed in the Snrknrt quarter, O meroldi 
The clerk reads out our names^ O dean 

( 10 ) 

Let's go away dear, go. 

You called me here^ how big you are! 

I left you in Kundl-Amba. 

Then you reached the Big Stale, 

Now you are in the Big State. 

Let's go away dear, lefs go. 

We stopped here in the Big State. 

And the police may write down our names! 

J U.L1. ti C^Du J £ further, now 
Where have you brought me? 

( 11 ) 

I was sleeping in the juwar fields 
You jumped over the fence. 


And I invited you, dear- 
I recognised your at«ps. 

When 1 was sleeping in tlie shed in ihe juUfnr field. 
You Jumped over the fence. 

And I invited you, deer. 

(12) 

Boy & Girl: I dranJc in the Korai fair 

And fell down tipsy on the road. 

B,: They com& to take you home; 

They taka doWn your name. 

G.: Whore do you take me, Toda? 

I fell down tipsy, 

Who is It that coctie& to get me up? 

Tl"s my siStet'5 husband, Oh! 

T donT go with him. joda. 

Lefs go away^ ttiornlo. 

My fomoua Trt^ata/ 

Boy: You do not attend to the boy who comes 
But you try to fish for another! 

He gave you a paser of liquor; 

You fell down drunk. 

He measured a po^er of liquor 
Aiid by that bought you up. 

While goings you walk, then yOU sit down. 

We went to see the Holi 
But said not a Word, 0 dear. 

After the rainy Beason you left him al^o 
And fished for another. 

You want a 
And you also say, 

*t want the old friend too.' 

Him you also left 

And signed to a cap-wearing chap, O dearl 
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(14) 

Girl: My famed lover will get a name. 

We have reached the raj; 

The Sagbara people are fishing now. 

It is a great country, dear. 

You deceived me ih Pipli. 

Boy: You wept, therefore, aloud 
And the old man sat do^Vn. 

G.: Then came Ramsing 

And took down our names; 

He brought us to Dediapada 
And kept us in the Police Thana. 

(16) 

I have kavach on my blouse, 

I am burning. Oh! 

Though I have a horse, I can’t go further; 
We are going to see the Holi in Taloda. 
Taloda is a big city and we reached there. 

(17) 

To see the city you left your cook-wife! 
And reached Sagbara. 

You stopped there. 

I met you in the raj. 

If you murder anybody here 
The police will take you away. 

(18) 


Old Rewlo calls, 

He has a musical gourd. 

Rewlo has an axe on his shoulders. 
He has a tonki. 

Let us go,. Rewlo, 

Let us go very far; 
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Let usr go to the m^k^t 
Let Hewli dosi stay alone,! 

We will go to Jemblapiida. 

Ttewlo hn^ gone. 

We'll go, O Rewli tioJti, 

A small boy follows us^ O eb«i. 

He does not leave us! 

He wimtii puUed rice. 

O muni take a long route. 

Walk faster^ 

Let*s go to the market 
VVe reached Akkalkuva, 

There we met a MussolmaD. 

Good-bye! O Mussalmun! 

How are you here, Rewlo da^aj 

(39) 

Boy; I can*t do without you even for a moment; 

If love has to be made, we shall love each other. 
Why can't 1 do without you, my chhel? 

Girl: Useless you shall loaf about, O fancy one! 

Ihcre is nothitig in ms, O beautiful onel 
fl,; Not aU are my friends, you oidy are my life. 

Don't go awayr O my ekAel. 

G.; Do entreat me If you desire, O chisel. 

B.; We stayed for the night in the banana garden; 

The plant broke down and we were fined. 

G.: Keep away form the roadp O girl! 

Make a seat in the open fields and wait Ihere. 

B : The Panck wants fine. 

And your dej has to be found. 

G.: Why worry about that? 

Pay that up and join irie soon, O my chhd, 

I donH like anything without you^ O girl! 

Let's go Hway to some other village. 
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We took the ro^d and had some money; 
Money got exhausted end our love disappeared! 
The nights are barren without you, O girl! 

This IS tny iSam-Ram for the last time, dear, 

( 21 ) 

Boy; IdCt’s go away if you so desire; 

But where do we go? 

We will go to the other hank of Rewa 
And go passing many ghats^ 

Girl: Speak with one vokep boy. 

You canT do anything. 

B.: What is it that you have said? 

There Is no interest without youp girh 
G.: Speak with one t^oigue, bey. 

Where did 1 see you alone? 

B,: What's your wish girl? 

G,: That which is yDurs* O l»y, 

m) 

Give me a promise; 

But you give ^ false pormise! 

( 2 ^ 

liet's go away, rodezli 
Why tarry* O dear? 

Let me yoke the bullocks 
And let^s fly, O jodoli. 

( 24 ) 

Let's see the Kadio Dungar 
Let’s go to the Kadio HiXL 

( 25 ) 

O my dear, 1 give you btdi leaves: 

Give me water. It's very hot 
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Give me water and let me cool my iagide; 

O dear! I give you bkli leaves. 

im 

The police Duugryo called me at mldni^hl 
And farnught me Lere. 

I fall at your feet^ Damania; 

Don't take me there. 

He will write down out names 
And take us before the S^nheb lok. 

What have you brought? 

^Empty-handed» Sir.^ 

That is uo geafmtn in KundJ*Amha. 

( 27 ) 

Come here at midnight, 

We win go away, 

Sak€b, I will lead your horse. 

We are poor folks! 

Defa go. 

Come here at midnight 
And we'll go away. 

Night will be lighted fqr us 

Ajid w& have come as far as this village. 

If he asks our names well give an apt answer. 

Marriage Songs 

INVITAnOH 

Before a marriage Is celebrated, relatives have to be 
Invited The following songs are aiing at the happy house 
which inviles the kinsi 


( 1 ) 


This side flows the Ganga^ an that mils the 

Jamna deep. 
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My dear little sister sits in and reads a 

letter! 

O dear, your brothers are aU away, how do yatt 

fed? 

You invite them, riding on horses; how do you 

feel? 

O dear, your sisters Stay in foreign lands, far away[ 
You invite them and seal them on jMiala; haw do 

you feel? 

Don't worry and eat your heart; surdy wUJ your 

brothers coiue; 

Don't be worried, dear, your staters too will come. 

( 2 ) 

Yoke the new cart* O brother. 

And drive it with speed, O brother! 

Let the ropes break, O brother, 

Yoke the new cart and let me Sit for a distance, 

O brother! 

( 3 ) 

Men from your town, O 
Have not arrived as yet? 

I look at your booth* 

They are all rofUOS^ 

The men from your town, O beef 
1 look at your bcsoili. 

Bdls ere heard echoing in the hills; 

Brothers, mcthlnks* are coming, 

The belts are jingling in the hiils> 

HUaBITIG UF TURMERIC 

After the relatives have come, the bride and the bridH- 
groom (at their respective homes) are rubbed with turmeric 
and curds, when the following songs are sung: 

( 1 ) 

The ydiow and green tunnerk 
Is miUed in the hand-milL 
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The *bdy^ tttrmeric 
Is pounded in ^ mortar; 

W« sisters apply 

The yellow and green turmeric; 

We apply turmeric 

To our brother* 

The foolish girl r 

Is robbed with a donkey's urine. 

Turmeric is alone^ 

It is stored on the attic* 

It is applied to the bride; 

It is weighed in the tnJbada, 
Turmeric is alone. 

It is quite a]on& 


‘(3) 

O dear sisterf get turmerie from Tolg&m; 
Mix the turmeric with water, aiater. 

Get sadif from Tolgam, sister; 

Get blouses from Tolgam^ sistet; 

Get amaments from Tolgam, sister — 

O sister dear, get all these from Toigsm . 

Turmeric Is being powdered. 

The hand-tnlU is moving; 

It is your marriage, brother! 

Turtneric la being powdered. 

The girl's marriage, brother, 

Ih no marriage. 

Powder the turrueric, rub it to our brother. 
It is faia marriage! 
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HAJtaiAlGE 

Then the actual marriage with a number of ceremouka 
comea. The first of the following songii b sung when [he 
bride is danced by her relatives and the second and the 
third when ornaments and clothes (brought by the other 
piirty]i are put on .the bride; 

A 

(1) 

Slowlyp o hdl, step sJowIy, 

Pebbles will prick your feetl 
Ride your bruLber's beck; 

Ride your mama^s hack; 

Ride your uncle^ hdi: 

Go slowly, my ludi dear; 

Pebbles will prick your feet, 

Ride your brotber^s hack- 

f2) 

O ureuaiij what have you put round the neck of 

our sister? 

O icevflTij give tier a necklace of kidkt for her neck. 

( 3 > 

He went to the doth market 

And brought me a short doth,^ 0 Veriul 

He brought the short doth^ 

And how can I tuck it up?, O Veriu! 

If 1 tuck it up on the front 

Tho end at the back falls shorty O Vcriu' 

If the back is tucked up riglil 
The front one goes amiss, O Vettu! 

JO¥W Am AMVBKS 

Then foUows ^ shower of abusive songs from both the 
Parties which izy to vie with each other in abusing each 
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other. Here are some sonM^ which show the variety of 
epithets ^sed: 

( 1 ) 

The boy brought a second wife. 

The boy married a second wife — 

He wanted a second one^ (as) 

He had married a fdck girl 
Now see how he dances! 

He has married a second wife. 

( 2 ) 

Brother went to see the girl, 

The girl was blinds Rano jUTtudi! 

We went to flee the boy, ihino jitriiidi. 

The boy was lame, Kafio juTi^tdU 
He went to see tha gToonir Rano iurtudif 
The groom WOS iame* Rana jutludi! 

m 

Why try to run away, O girlp 
Your father is a great miser. 

Why do you want to run away? 

Girl, your brother is Oi big miser! 

One full pot of liquor we'll tahe; 

Why do you try to run away? 

Your brother, girl, Is a big miser. 

( 4 ) 

The girl is going. 

But why did you allow her to grow so big? 
Where had you kept her? 

Perhaps you had hidden her in a bo^- 
The girl has twelve father:}. 

She has thirteen fathers^ 

The girl is goings 
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(5) 

We will go to crush the girl by night, 

We have seen the girl while dancing. 

We want two rupees and a half, 

We will go to Nanded to drink; 

Her pockets are filled by others. 

But we'are not afraid, O girl. 

That’s a matter of custom — 

Put it like that, brothers. 

( 6 ) 

The foolish one is driving 

The horse brought by my brother. 

The slave one is driving 

The horse brought by my brother. 

PARTING 

After dances and other ceremonies are over, the bride¬ 
groom’s people take leave of the bride’s party and go home 
with the valuable trophy. The relatives of the bride are 
very sorry to send her to her sasra and they sing the follow¬ 
ing songs. The last song of this set is sung by the bride¬ 
groom’s party in reply, perhaps, to the other’s grief: 

( 1 ) 

O cuckoo of the mango tree! where are you going? 
The cuckoo who invites sisters, seats them on 

patalas; 

She who invites her mama, who comes on horse¬ 
back; 

She who invites brothers, who ride good steeds; 

O cuckoo of the mango tree! 

Where are you going? 

( 2 ) 

Mother, dear, now bid her good-bye. 

Let kumkum be brought. 


Iiet of cows be bmuglit. 

Let us bid her good-bye. 

(3) 

Gujari dear had to leave her father's lap; 

Oh how she weeps! 

She took to the sdsu's lap 
How much she weeps! 

Gujari dear bad to leave her brother's realms 
She has to settle in her sasra's realms? 

How much she weeps! 

How much she frets! 

m 

Wc shall take her away* O ma^l,^ we shall 
Keep weeping^ O womeu^ keep weeping. 

Come to console us, O women, to console us; 
Stare at us with open mouths^ O girb! 

Come to take her, O boys» to take her 
Weep^ O girls, keep on weeping. 

We will have to weep, brothers! 

Do take her, O brothers. 

Keep her as ynu keep your son^ 0 brothersi 

AT THE HUSAAND^S U0U5G 

The new wife does not feel at home in the strange $ut- 
roundings and emidst the 'different' people for a few days. 
Her feelings are wdl depicted in the following songST 

( 1 ) 

1 go to tny stunt! my molher-iTi-law does not speak 

with me. 

I emerge from the house, the afther-in-lew beeoTPes 

mutef 

1 go to my |npar; and 0 my mother, how mueh 

Ahe talks to me! 
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As I go out from the houso my calb 

out for me; 

In my sa^a, tlu: joChuTii will not speak with me; 

I go out and nay himband^s brother atares mute at 

me! 


(2y 

A naem tree near my house stands 
In the horribly hut summer; 

The neem blossomed sweet. 

Parentis love Is incomparable; 

I searched OUt the whale dty, 

None like my mother end father could b# found; 
The ncem blossomed sweet. 

We searched out the whole city, 

None like my ruicJe and aunt was found; 

The neem blossomed sweet 
We scorched out the whole city 
None like my brother and his wife^ 

None like my swter and friends could be found; 
The neem blossomed Sweet 

(3) 

While coming thoms hurt my feet; 

While going I am knocked down. 

May you die, O cUTsed one. 

You have given me m such a miserabic place. 

Feitivid Song^ 


WOMEUEP aONS^ 

The following song is sung while worshipping a goddess: 

< 1 > 

O boys! go where the chain is dung^ 

O boysf go where the Kamli Js beaten. 
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O boys! the pot borke when the end struck it, 
Go where the chain is flung! O boys! 

When somebody is ill the Badwo sings songs like the 
following in order to cure him. These are called nficiTtdol 
in the Panch Mahals: 


X2) 

I bow to the Virgin Land, 

I bow to the Sun, the Moon, 

I bow to the Auspicious Star, 

I bow to the Lilagar Dungar, 

I bow to the Kasumbor God, 

I bow to Soran and Moran; 

I bow to the One-Footed Country, 

I bow to the Country of a Hundred Queens, 
I bow to the Mahisagar River, 

I bow to the Sitala Mata, 

I bow to the Field of Rupa Bai. 




* 




Mine is golden slab. 

Call Narji, the goldsmith; 

The bellows were blown, 

The hearths were red hot. 

The slag became liquid; 

It .was poured through a strainer. 
Let miseries be strained! 

Straining was over; 

An idol of Ganges was made. 

O lady, my feet are godly, 

O lady, my ears are big. 

O sister, white are the legs, 

And monkeys of Fyana 
And horns curved up. 

My youth is raw. 
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HoU Songs 

The foUowiiig songs are sung on and before the HoJi Da>% 

(1> 

HoH BaJ has now steiled, O Thakur, 

Her husband is Dev, O ThakurJ 

m 

A baioa has ascended the hill, 

And sits covering his face; 

W# gave him a seer of ichichdi* 

The boic^a liked it. 

We gave him a seer of dal. 

The hauia liked tliat also. 

We gave him a seer of vulvaSi 

The beu>fz intercourfed for the whole night. 

Holi has a. on her backr 

The boy does not sit down^ 

Hull will speak with fire. 

The boy will swing his hips. 

(3) 

Come, O Holi Bai, covacl 

Ascend the long mountain and comef 

Diwoli wants a he-buffaJo or a goat^ 

Holi wants a coconut only. 

The plaiting is as big ns a rope. 

The leaves ns big as a hut. 

(4) 

O friend, Tet us CUt hedi. 

The chilhes have ripened. 

While cutting hsdi the hand was cut. 

The chillies have ripened. 

The man went to sUenoe Holi, 
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lU m«t a vepari and sat talking th«r«? 

CoJd OP dirty or msd, 

1 Eko tho oeiHirC 

( 5 ) 

The ber tree of the Farsi is ripened. 

It was sold away Tiy a Bhangi. 

In between the Bhapgl^s buttocks arc rekya; 
Boys picked them out to eet: 

One’s name is Hirlo CondUp 

The naughty boy is still standing there. 

( 6 ) 

The Meuosi plier has come. 

The starlet has shown. 

The Meicosi gher has come, 

Tbakur has gone to the mj. 

What shall he bring? 

He will bring many thingSp 
The Mewasi gher lias comc. 

< 7 ) 

She is veiy beautiful p 
As white as mUk- 

Enough! Your rice has already been waslicd. 
How beautiful is she? 

That man will sleep with you; 

He will break you* 

m 

Green is the plant and green is the tree; 

She Is a buffalo, Ula jhaiaria. 

m 

Where from the COinc? 

They ask for water. 
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Where from ha a horse let loose? 

It has bolls round its neck, 

Jt goes on running, 

It IS from Chindi* and goes on dancing. 

m} 

SomeLhing fell in water 
And water became turbid, 

O you foolish girl! 

Your mother pats her curves and cosmem. 

(U> 

The horse is tied to the branch of a mango tree. 
The horse got lose and ran into the field. 

The bridle is caught by that girl, the green bridlel 
Let the horse remaia lied under the booth; 

The girl was gone under the booth to sleep with 

me. 

You had promised to sleep with me; 

But instead of that where had you gone? 

( 12 ) 

The plant is bitter and sweet 1$ the poddy^ 

That girl wants the sweet paddy. 

Our brother gives her the sweet paddy 
And that girls accepts the sweet paddy, 

( 13 ) 

Once in a twelve-muath has come Holi Hai; 

She has come and immediately will go away* 

She tells her sister Diwall, 

Xet us> sister^ divide our days: 

You go in winter and early summer I go. 

You take sugar-cane and votv do 1 take; 

Cogu is your music and mine is tob; 
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You will drum and I will pipe, 

Once in a twelve-month has come Holi Bai. 

(14) 

Holi Bai prepares a silver pole 
And she makes s golden flag. 

I will get you a cart and in it will be put the silver 

pole. 

Take these chickens, O Holi Bai; 

Take the silver pole, O Holi Bai; 

I get you the pole in your cart; 

I put the flag in your cart. 

( 15 ) 

If you eat too much you will fall ill, Pipi lol, - 
That girl asks for grains, Pipi lol, 

( 16 ) 

Bitter are the pieces and bitter is the plant. 

The plant had climbed the booth — 

The plant of the garden goes straight in the garden! 

(17) 

We have sown the galka seed in the garden; 

Now they have sprouted in the garden. • 

We have sown bajri in the Tapti basin 
And it has begun sprouting. 

( 18 ) 

The her tree is ripened — 

No, it is not ripened. 

That is an old woman — 

No, that is not an old woman. 
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(19) 

Let him be colouredp 

Fell her ifi the river wd sleep with her. 

Somebody sleeps with that 

Let him sleep. 

Sm how both of them sleep! 

( 20 ) 

The tall horse has Qed, 

The boy angry; 

He took that girl 
And slept with her. 

( 21 ) 

Tlie tom-tom 

Come for a round of danoe in the cool night. 

My brother has gone for shikar, 01 he Is alonen 
That girl went in the cattle*shed. 

My brother fell in love with her^ he was alone. 

My brother fired a shot, h« was alonef 

(22) 

My brother tied a swing to a tam^trind tree; 

That girt was sitting on it^ 

It broke. 

She broke her buttocks too! 

(23) 

O you damned girl» 

Don^t cross my way^ 

If you want to bring me fifty pots of water, 

(24) 

A piece of heteli 
See her gait. 
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She is enjoyed by a boy. • 

But how funny is her private part! 

(25) 

She asks all trees to observe Holi and Diwali; 
The wevan will come and wh^t will she give you? 

(26) 

Holi has a motho on her back, 

The boy does not return; 

Holi has a buzaru on her back, 

The boy is enjoyed by the buzaru, 

(27) 

What is the first thing to be done? 

Let the horse be saddled first. 

What must be done next? 

Let the seeds be planted then. 

(28) 

In the sands the dhangri has been lying. 

O TCTiakri, your vulva is very good. 

O dyer, let her be dyed. 

Who is the dyer in this village? 

Thakur is the dyer in this village. 

(29) 

The ber tree is not sown, 

It has not grown also. 

One ber tree is sown, 

No, none is sown. 

Four are sown; none is sown. 

Five are sown; none is sown. 
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( 30 ) 

We had gone to the othex bank 
And we have come back. 

We have come putting on u pelticoal; 

Wc have ahiO put on a dadni and a 

GoAde and hoiAi we^have put on and we are herep 

We have rel and pijna and bc^ckkya and we ere 

here. 


( 31 ) 

The girl had gone under a tree. 

The daughter-in-law was coming. 

And she was looted on the way, 
■ 

( 32 ) 


Small hr the mirftrri 
And large are its leaves. 

The girl was coming iiEre; 

She was held up by the cow-boys. 

( 33 ) 

The jmjave plant of the village, 
TliE jinjava of nnr village 
Has blossomed; 

The vulva of that girl 
Has blossomed too^ 


( 34 ) 


A horse as good as silver 
Was tied under the tamarind tree; 

On it sat our brother — 

The horse was under the lamaiind treeK 
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Tlie khckhar is a-blossom and other trees h^ve 

Sowffred, 

Tli« xamor faaa borne some budjs. 

The flowers of saTnor are red* O Mother Holin 
The days ore so dear now. 

Diwali wants buifaJoes ond calves, 

And Holi wants only coconuts. 

The colours of Holi and 
0 Holi Ma^ they are very good. 

The tom-tom beats gagam goBam! 

The Bhils danced a dmce; 

The P&teVa wife has fasted. 

She goes to W'Dtahip Lbe Holi^ 

She got hungry and 
She went on eating daria. 

m 

A chilly plant was planted on iha hill. 

It has very tiny leaves^ 

The leavejc are tinyr 

And the gheiia^ danced very slowly! 

While on the way to PansDli 
Wo caine aorosa s tavern. 

O Parsi, give us your liquor. 

Let us taste lt» 

I desire to taste it; 

O. 1 long to go tipsy! 

I w^ani to go tipsy and I wont to donee* 

Put your omoments in mortgage. 

But let us drink, O gheria! 

( 37 ) 

Holi Is going to her father-in-law'a place: 

Clean her hair, 

The mango tree has blossomed in the raj, 
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Let UB her hair 

And HU ^ndur in its partingp 

The fnangck tree has in the raj. 

A star is twinkling on her forehead 

And Q streak of aoLLyritim is in her eyes; 

The mango tree has blosiuiiTLed in the raj, 

liBt us" dress her ir> a ckundodiU^ 

Let her jhanjar fr™ble slow! 

The mango tree has biossonicd in the raj. 
Let us send her now to her sasra: 

O Hah Bai, come soon nesrfc year! 

m) 

The khakhar has blossomed redp 
The Wania goes to the Mocht street; 

My house is just near theirs, 

The Wania goes to the JWochi street; 

O VamwOf come to see this! 

The Wania goes to the Moohi street. 

ifaj 


Following are two $ong$ called ras which are sung by the 
Bhils In praise of some great personage of the past or some 
mighty deed. 

(1) 

The first one oommemorates the valour of the Bhlls and 
the Hajputs who fouglit against Bahadur Kboii of the Suba 
of Baroda when he invaded RajpLpla in ITOD aj>. 

The streets of Bhllod are very narmwp 
In it was ensnored Bahadur Khan. 

The Scndachiyas were so brave 
That fallen on the ground 
They would shoot ampwa! 

The GolachlyaSp the lords of Gala, 

Dealt blows on the back. 


The Khers were strong as the stumps of the 

kher tree; 

They cut down the camels of Bahadur Khan. 

The Fichwadiyas were so firm of hands 

They cut at a stroke the spines of his horses! 

The Fichwadiyas from the trees 

Attacked him with stones thrown from the slings. 

On the road to Pantalawadi 

Bahadur was enjoying a horse-ride: 

(But said he) ‘Let me go alive from Bhilod. 

If I come back I will eat a swine!* 

( 2 ) 

The second ras speaks of the strength of Damji, the Bhil 
chieftain of Sagbara who actively helped the King of Rajpipla, 
when the then British Administration in India tried to take 
the latter into custody: 

Damji was the Vasawo of Sagbara 
And Bahadurio his Vaji; 

Damji came to see the King, 

His Horse was greenish in colour; 

It was shining wonderfully, 

It had a silvern saddle. 

He took it a little back 
• And pressed his heels against it. 

The horse jumped three jumps together. 

In front of him and behind him 
Crowds of Bhils were marching; 

Damji had a golden ring. 

A note came from the Government, 

In Damji*s house there was a copper pot. 

There was a call to him from Ratanpur. 

Prepare bricks, both kachha and pucca, 

And build a himdred bridges; 

Damji had a silken thread in hi.*; house. 

Put that man’s daughter in jail; 

Damji had a rope for his elephant; 

Tie tightly that man’s wife. 
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1 will cut out forests and trees and construct roads 

along the hills.’ 

He took five guns with him 

And gunpowder was getting ready together with it. 

*0 Mother Karjan, I fall at thy feet; 

I am thy servant. 

O you hated one, take off your hat! 

Otherwise I will auction your corpse!* 

Rain Songs 

The following songs are sung by the Bhils, inviting the 
rains to come: 

( 1 ) 

For you the temple of Mahadev! 

Play, Ambaji! 

For you which god plays on his flute? 

Play, Ambaji! 

For you Hanuman plays on his flute, 

Play, Ambaji! 

( 2 ) 

O Clouds, bring us rains! 

O Rains, drizzle in tiny drops, 

O Clouds, bring us rains! 

O Rains, come to the wells, 

O Clouds, bring us rains! 

O Rains, come to the banks of tanks, 

O Clouds, bring us rains! 

O Rains, look at our cows, 

O Clouds, bring us rains! 

O Rains, look at our goats, 

O Clouds, bring us rains! 

( 3 ) 

The rains are in the black clouds. 

And the lightning is in the white ones, O dear! 
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There in a remote comer 

Rains are heard thundering, O dear! 

The rains have come murmuring, 

The waters in the khadis are running noisily. 

II. 

n 

Bhil Dramas 

Sawangs 

The sawangs are Bhil dramas where story, song, dance 
and music are combined. They are not very long pieces; 
each lasts for about a quarter of an hour. Any Bhil can 
take part in the sawang, wherein both the men’s and women’s 
parts are played by male actors. These are secular plays 
which can be enacted anywhere at any time. I got some of 
them arranged to see them myself. They have still a reli¬ 
gious significance also. It is believed that the sangadia, as 
the actors are called, were born from the left side of Panud, 
the goddess from whom all things had taken birth. In each 
fair, the songadia have to be present and enact before the 
god or the goddess. A Bhil sometimes takes a vow also to 
the effect that if a particular desire of his is fulfilled he will 
get the songadia to act before the deity. He pays for their 
food and drink and also meets other expenditure. 

Thqugh the sawang can be enacted any night, a moonlit 
night is preferred because there is natural light; otherwise 
it mgiht be performed in the light of the fire or small hurri¬ 
cane lamps. It does not require a stage and can be performed 
in any open place where the actors will get a circular ground 
of about 15 feet radius. Round this circle sit the spactators, 
women and children in one block, men in another and the 
guest, if it is a special show for him—in a third block on a 
charpai. There is no much of make-up. The actor who 
plays the role of a woman, of course, dresses like a woman 
even as an ‘old man’ will tie a head-scarf round his head. 
In most cases actions and shapes will convey the meaning and 
the dramatic character. I give below some sawangs, as little 
modified as posisble, in a written form. 
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Boy: 

Father; 

Boy; 

Father; 

Boy; 


Girl: 

Father: 

Girl; 

Father: 


Boy: 

Girl: 

Boy: 

Girl: 


Boy: 

Shopkeeper: 

Boy: 

Shopkeeper: 

Boy: 


Boy: 


1 

(Enter a boy and his father) 

Father, I will go to the bazar to sell til there. 
No, you shall not go. 

I must go and get some money by selling it. 
All right, but doo’t get deceived. Bring home 
marcha (chillies) and a bandi. 

Sure, father. 

(Exit the boy and the man. Enter a girl 
and her father). 

Father, I will go to the bazar to see the fair. 
No, there is work at home. 

Father, I will come very soon. 

Go then. 

(Exit both of them. On the way to the 
bazar the girl and the boy meet). 

I bluffed to my father. 

1 told lies to mine. 

(They reach a town). 

Let us go to the liquor shop. 

Yes, let us go. 

(There they drink quite heavily and go 
tipsy and dance and then go round the 
shops.) 

Seth, Give me a bandi. 

Here is a bandi. 

Give me mari (black pepper). 

Here you are. Give me ten rupees. 

I have this much. Take your money. 

(The shopkeeper takes all the money, and 
the boy and the girl go. They dance on 
the road and the girl falls down. The boy 
goes to her father and sings:) 

O Mama, come, your daughter 
Has fallen down tipsy 
On the road to the Korai fair. 

(The boy and the girl’s father go and bring 
her home. The boy’s father comes.) 
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Father: 

Boy: 

Father: 

Boy: 

Father: 

Boy: 

Father: 

Boy: 

Father: 

How much money did you get for the tiZ? 
This much. (Shows his three fingers.) 

Where is it? 

The Bania took it away. 

For what? 

For this is the mari you asked me to bring. 
(Beating him)^I wanted mdrcha, you fooL 
(Dances) Don’t beat me father. Here is the 
baridi you wanted. 

(Still beating him) I wanted a bandi, 

(They dance and go away) 

(2) 

(A Bhil woman is ill. Enter her father- 


in-law and his son, her husband.) 
Father-in-law: Wave this pudi round her head. 

(The son does so.) 

Father-in-law: Now take it to the Badwa, He will find out 


Son: 

what is wrong with her. 

Yes, father. 

Son: 

Badwa: 

(He goes away. After some time enter the 
Badwa, shaking, and the son) 

Bapji, look into this pudi. 

I know, I know. 

Son: 

Badwa: 

Son: 

Badwa: 

Son: 

Badwa: 

Son: 

Badwa: 

Son: 

(He goes on shaking more and more) 

Tell me Bapji, 

This is an animal.Er. 

N. 

Yes, it is on a human being, a woman,.... 
Yes, father. How well divined! 

Your moth. 

It is on your wife, I know. 

Yes Bapji. 

(And the Badwa shakes still more) 


Badwa: She is young.She had gone to the khadi. • 

and there.... 

(The son goes on saying ‘y®s’ every time) 
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Badwa: 

I can tell you the name of the woman who has 
cast an evil eye on her. You have some sus¬ 
picion and the woman who is your neighbour 
to the_ 

Son 

East, Bapji? 

Badwa: 

Yes, that is what the gods tell me. (Shaking) 
Kal6 Waro, Kalo Puvan, Dharti Mata, Dakan 
khai . 

(The son looks aghast and awe-stricken). 

Badxoa: 

You will give me two fowls. 

Son: 

Yes, father. 

Badwa: 

And seven bottles of horo. 

Son: 

(A little out of his wit) That will be too much 
for me, Bapji. 

Badxoa: 

Then the dakan will not leave your wife. 

Son: 

I will give, father. 

Badwa: 

And a buffalo calf. 

Son: 

I will, that too. 

Badxoa: 

And I will sleep with your wife. 

(The son is bewildered. At this time a 
dakan comes and attacks the Badwa.) 

Dakan: 

I will eat your nose, I will eat your head, I 
will eat your buttocks too. I will tear your 
clothes, I will tear off your skin. I am not a 
fool; Badwa, you cheat people. 

Badwa: 

Leave me, I will not do it again. 

(The dakan and the son dance and the 
Badwa looks on.) 

(3) 

(Enter a boy and a girl grazing their 
cattle.) 

Boy: 

Let us dance. 

Girl: 

Yes, let us. 

Boy: 

See how strong I am. 

Girl: 

It is very good. 

(They dance round and round. A tiger 
comes.) 


19 
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Boy: 

Girl: 

'Boy: 


Girl: 


O, I am afraid. 

I am not. It’s a dog. 

(The tiger roars) 

O, it will kill me. Let me hide between your 
legs. (And he tries to enter in between her 
legs.) 

(Goes on mo^/ing about tidying to thrust him 
aside) You fool, you coward, my mama’s son, 
you impotent one! 

(She gives him many more galis, The tiger 
goes away; and they dance.) 


(4) 

(Enter a Bhil. Then several Bhils, one 
behind the other, holding one another’s 
skirt, follow him.) 

Bhil: I am going beyond the Tapti with these twelve 

carts to sell adad. 

(He moves on. Enter a man.) 

Bhil: Haga, I want some firewood. 

Man: These palm trees belong to me. You can take 

them if you like. But they are very strong. 
I don’t think you will be able to cut them. 

Bhil: Oh! That is nothing. I won’t require even an 

axe. My penis is very strong; I can fell them 
with just a stroke of it. 

(He enacts it.^) 

Man: Where can I keep these trees? My carts cire 

all full. Right, I will carry them on my penis. 
(He enacts it; goes forward and reaches 
the Tapti.) 

Bhil: How to cross the Tapti? Yes, yes, my private 

part is sufficiently long and strong. I 'vill 
place it on the banks and the carts will easily 
go over it. 

2. Thou^ actual felling with the penis is not shown, the action 
such as to convey this meaning. The spectators easily understand 
and lau^. In all the subsequent actions similar acting takes place. 
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(He enacts it; then moves on. He comes 
across a marriage party, all in a scramble 
to get seats.) 

Bhil: Sit down here. 

(They unknowingly sit on his penis. He 
then raises it suddenly and all of them 
■fall down.) > 

One of the 

party; Whence this fall? 

A second one: You pushed me. 

A third one: Oh no, perhaps we have drunk too much 
A fourth one: No, no! It is that feUow’s old man^ which feU 
us! • 

(Then they depart.) 


Man 

Wife 

Man 

Wife 

Man 

Wife 


Man; 

Friends: 

Man; 

Friends: 

Man; 

Friends; 


Wife: 


( 5 ) 

(Enter a man and his wife, dancing.) 
Wife, who is the strongest man in the worJd? 
How do I know? 

Eh! He is standing before you. 

You, the strongest man in the world? 

Yes. 

I will see. 

(Wife goes. Enter some friends). 
Friends! , 

Yes? 

If you wink at my wife when she goes to fetch 
water, I will beat all of you. 

So strong! 

O, yes. 

We shall see. 

(Enter the wife at the khadi and a man 
with his friends whistling and winking at 
her; the wife cries. Enter the man; he 
beats them all.) 

Very good. 


3. Slang for the penis. 
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Friends: 


Man: 

The other 

man: 

Man: 


Man: 

Third man: 
Man: 

Third man: 


Wife: 


You are very strong. 

(Exit all. Enter the man and another 
person busy with something.) 

What are you doing? 

I am squee 2 dng the stones to get water. 

Will you fighrt with me? 

(They fight and the second man is defeat¬ 
ed. He goes. Enter a third man.) 

What are you doing? 

I am drawing all these twelve carts myself. 
So very strong! Will you fight with^ me? 

Sure! Let us fight. 

(They fight and the third man is defeated. 
He goes. Enter the wife.) 

Wife, who is the strongest man in the world? 
The man is standing before me! 


Ill 


Stories 


( 1 ) 

Once there was a king and he had a son. When the 
prince grew up to be a young man he began to have rela¬ 
tions with many girls. The father wanted him to marry, 
but he refused. The reason was soon foimd out. In the 
horse-stable, there was a maid-servant and he was in love 
with her. The king told his wife, the queen: ‘Let us drive 
him out.* But being the mother, she was not agreeable to 
this. So the prince was allowed to stay with the maid-ser¬ 
vant, who became his wife. They were given a small house 
and three servants. 

The prince used to buy novelties from the weekly mar¬ 
ket. One day he came across a Mathwari Bhil with a parrot, 
a Garudi with a serpent and a carpenter with a cat He 
offered for the parrot, the serpent and the cat more money 
than the owners demanded and bought them. He taught the 
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parrot and it turned out to be very clever; it imbibed all the 
learning, including the seven kalams. It gave fifty eggs every 
day for the serpent, which grew robust and shining in health. 
The cat was also very good-natured and they lived together 
very happily. 

One day the queen came to see her son and saw that the 
house was all uns\^>ept and unclean. So she began to sweep 
it, when the serpent hissed at her from a comer. She was 
very much frightened and ran to the king and complained 
to him about what their son’s serpent had done to her. The 
king was furious at this. He gave the prince a severe beat> 
ing and said; If you want to stay here, kill your serpent; 
otherwise go all of you away.’ The prince did not want to 
kill his serpent and so he started to go away. He did not 
take his wife, his cat and his parrot with him even though 
he wanted to. That would have been too burdensome. 
Taking his serpent with him, he parted from the others with 
a heavy heart. 

On his way the serpent said to him: Xet me 
go away in a rafda* But he did not hke to part 
with the serpent. After some time the serpent ex¬ 
plained to him, ‘Master, leave me now to myself for I am 
too much of a burden to you. I will leave you now but 
whenever you want me I will be at your service. Now fol¬ 
low me and leave me where I tell you.’ So they walked on till 
tney came to the Mountain of Serpents, where there was 
nothing but serpents. Some were hissing, some wriggling 
and some raising their hoods vomiting poison. Here the* 
serpent gave the prince a ring which would give him any¬ 
thing he wanted and bade him farewell. 

Bereft of all company, the prince walked on till he came 
to a city. While looking around, he misesd his way there. 

He was hungry but could find no eating-house. So he took 
out his ring, burnt dhup before it and requested it to give 
him two ladus (sweet balls). They were immediately pro¬ 
duced before him. At this juncture two Brahmins, the Good 
and the Lame, came where he was. The first had enough to 
oat; but he would not share it with the second, who com¬ 
plained of it to the prince. Taking pity on him, the prince 
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gave the lame man one of the ladiis. The man took it to 
his home and to return the kind act also took the stranger 
(the prince) with him. He was a shopkeeper and because 
of the lucky presence of the prince he earned much money 
that day. So he continued to keep the prince with him and 
finally adopted him as his son. 

The king of the city had a beautiful daughter who was 
as hght as the genda flower. She was quite youthful but the 
father would not ^ give her in marriage unless the prospective 
son-in-law could build a seven-storeyed palace of gold in a 
single night So many had tried to achieve this feat but all 
of them had failed and the princess continued to remain un¬ 
married. 

The prince came to know of this, and he sent his adoptive 
father to tell the king that he could get the palace built as 
he wanted. The king gladly let him also try; but he was 
warned that if he failed he would be crushed alive and lamps 
fed with his blood would be lit. The prince agreed and, by 
magic, built the palace. 

The princess who had been longing for a husband saying 
all these days, ‘Today he will come; tomorrow surely he will 
be here' found that at last there he was. She took some 
mando and a silver pot filled with cold water and went to 
the seventh storey where the prince, dressed as a common 
man, was swinging merrily on a swing. He was afraid lest 
she should be some witch; but she told him, T am your wife, 
the princess.’ They were glad to meet; they sat down to¬ 
gether and swnmg. After some time she went away. Next 
day he dressed himself as a true prince. He had a golden 
horse and a servant wdth him. The princess was wonder- 
struck to see him—^for a moment she took him to be some¬ 
body else. Then she recognised him and was happy. 

Her mother happened to come there at this moment and 
she was very much jealous of seeing such a prince there. 
She wanted to invite him to a dinn er and serve him food 
and curry of poisonous serpents. The prince said, ‘I am 
fasting for these three days; so I can’t come.’ The queen was 
thus not successful in her evil design. 

The prince stayed in the palace for many days and he 
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got tired of such an idle life. So one night he decided that 
he would go and work in the forest from the next morning. 
The princess, his wife, had taken oS the ring from his finger, 
but he did not know this. Next day when he went to the 
forest he lost his way. Searching for his ring, which helped 
him in difficulties, he found it was missing. However he 
climbed to a hill-top and saw^ where his palace was; and 
taking that direction, he managed to reach his palace. 

On the very morning, the princess went for her bath in 
the milk-pond near her palace taking the ring with her. 
While bathing she kept it on a stone. She forgot to take it 
when she returned home. A fish swallowed it. In the mean¬ 
time the prince asked her about it. At first she said she 
did not know anything about it; but when he gave her an 
oath she told him what had happened. So the prince engag¬ 
ed three hundred bhoyis and got them fish the three hundred 
cart-loads of fish in the pond. Every fish was cut into two to 
see if it had swallowed the ring; but none was found to 
have it. 

When the bhoyis started to go home, one of them was 
found missing. He was found drowning in the pond; they 
cast a net to bring him ashore but the net was broken. They 
cast two nets together but they also gave way. Then when 
they tied all their nets together and cast them, the drowning 
man was lifted out. With him in the nets was also a fish, 
as big as a hillock. It was also cut open, but how could a 
small ring be found in such a big fish? So they returned 
disappointed. 

A hungry old woman who was passing by that way saw 
this mountain of a fish. She felt very glad and she took 
away all the pieces of the fish to her home and went on 
eating them for many days. One day in order to prepare 
curry, she was slicing a piece of the fish when she foimd the 
ring. ‘This will fetch me an athya of grains,* she thought 
and went to the city. The seth said that that was a high 
price for a worthless ring and drove her away. She came 
to the golden palace and, when she said she wanted to sell 
a ring, the prince went to her and recognising his good old 
ring gave her a thousand rupees and bought it from her. The 
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old woman went home very much pleased. 

The prince longed to go home and accordingly one day 
he and his wife sat in two boats and started. He had given 
the ring to his wife to keep. While they were sailing in the 
sea, the princess caused her boat to hit against his and deli¬ 
berately drowned him along with the boat. She then sailed 
on until she came to the shore* of a country" where she stopped. 
The king of this land was greatly pleased with her and he 
wanted to make her his queen. But she said that she had a 
vow and unless it was fulfilled she would not marry anybody. 
The king asked what the vow was. ‘Make me seven eggs 
and seven fowls, seven goats and seven buffaloes, all of pure 
gold; and then my vow will be at once fulfilled,’ she replied. 
The king set out to get them ready and in the meantime she 
was kept in a separate palace. 

Fortunately, the prince was carried by the waves to tlie 
very shore and after some time he came to himself. He 
scraped his chest to get some dirt and from this dirt he made 
a crow. He wrote a note to the cat and the parrot and sent 
it with the crow to the place where they were living. The 
crow carried the note to the cat. The cat opened the pariot’s 
cage and the parrot read the note. On coming to know that 
their king was in distress they all wept and decided to go 
to him. The parrot and the crow flew and the cat walked in 
their shadows and they all reached the prince before Tong. 
They looked after him, giving him many fruits which the 
birds gathered daily. He regained his health in a few days. 
They then decided to bring back the princess. 

The cat promised him that she would do it in no time 
and immediately started on the task. On her way she saw 
the marirage party of a mouse going. She seized the bride¬ 
groom so that the mice were afraid and fell at her feet re¬ 
questing her to save him. ‘I will spare him only on one 
condition,’ said the cat. ‘All of you must dig an underground 
tunnel from the princess’s new palace to here in the forest.’ 
When the mice bored the tunnel she went to the princess 
by it. The cat called her a donkey, a faithless fool and 
many other names for deserting the prince; the princess felt 
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sorry and went with the cat to the prince and sought his 
pardon. 

The prince then called his first wife also here, as well as 
the serpent. They all lived together happily thereafter. 

( 2 ) 

• 

A certain Bhil woman was very kind. Every day she 
went to a khadi to wash kodri and while washing it she would 
give half a seer or even a seer of it to the fish in the stream¬ 
let. The fish knew her so intimately that they would come 
to her and play near her feet. The woman would kiss them 
and say with a sigh, ‘How nice you all are! But how sad! 
You’ll all be eaten away one day by somebody.’ 

One day a big fish came to her and said: ‘You have saved 
my children so long and given them food. I will therefore 
tell you a secret. The world is going to be drowned in a 
deluge shortly. Prepare a big water-tight chest. Fill it with 
whatever things you require to last you for five years, and 
get into it along with your husband."* You will be saved.’ 
The chest was prepared. The woman and her husband got 
into it with all the provisions. Soon there was a deluge, 
in which everything was destroyed from the face of the 
earth. But the chest was floating on the water and the Bhil 
with his wife was safe inside. When the waters subsided, 
the chest was marooned on a rock. 

The gods came down to see the result of the deluge and 
saw the chest. At first they took it to be a stone; but on 
scrutiny they found it to be a chest. They opened it and were 
surprised to find two human beings inside. They took mercy 
on the two and gave them some earth and said, ‘Wherever 
you will place this, it will increase and spread and then you 
can stay on the land.’ Saying this, the gods went away. 
The Bhil and his wife came out, put the earth on the water 
and soon they had a big piece of land, on which they lived 
and from which the grains sprouted. They had many chil¬ 
dren, and these populated the world afterwards. 

4. According to another version, the woman is asked to get into 
the chest along with her brother. 
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( 3 ) 

A carpenter had fifty-six crores of rupees but his son 
squandered away all of it So the father wanted to kill him. 
Being afraid of his father, the son went away to another 
country where he stayed as an apprentice to an old carpenter. 
As he worked well, the old man kept him as his ghar-jamai. 

Every day the young would go to the market and 
bring excellent wood for making cabinets. One day he 
prepared a beautiful cot out of flawless timber and deco¬ 
rated its four legs with four dolls. Besides, the cot was so 
designed that it could itself mention its own price and who¬ 
ever slept on it got immediate sleep. The old man went to 
sell it. The king of the city admired this marvellous piece 
of furniture and bought it for one and a quarter lakh of 
rupees. He presented it to his daughter and the princess 
was overjoyed to have it 

On the first night she went to sleep on it, one of the 
dolls said, ‘Hear my story and then sleep.’ The princess was 
surprised at this; but she listened to the story, which ran as 
follows: 


(a) 

‘There was once a king who always gave food to a pig. 
One night some thieves came to the palace and stole away 
his daughter and kept her in a secret place. The pig had 
seen the thieves running away with the master’s daughter, 
and so followed them and seen the place where she was 
hidden.' Returning, it told the whole thing to the king. The 
king immediately went there and killed the thieves and 
brought his daughter back. That was how kindness was 
returned by the pig.’ 

The princess then prepared to sleep but the second doll 
stopped her and said, ‘Hear my story and then sleep.’ She 
was told the following story; 

(b) 

‘Once there was a Bania. One day he saw an old ser¬ 
pent being burnt by some children. The serpent appealed 
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to him to be saved from the children. ‘Please let me hide 
in your mouth. If you will thus oblige me, I will give you 
much money,’ it said. The Bania's ‘mouth watered’ (greed 
was roused) on hearing the name of money. He drove 
away the children; and the serpent entered his mouth. Even 
though he had no fear, the serpent would not come out from 
the Bania's mouth. 

‘A girl too had a serpent in her stomach and she was 
in search of a karigar who would bring it out. As he had 
gone to the Bania's shop, she went there. Strange enough, 
both the serpents knew each other! The serpent in the 
Banians stomach said: ‘It is easy to take you out. Let the 
karigar pour some hot oil on you and you will at once come.’ 
The serpent from the girl’s stomach said; ‘Enough of your 
wisdom. I know where your hidden treasure is. If some¬ 
body pours seven tins of oil under that mango tree, he will 
get your treasure. In order to kill you let the Bania only 
drink hot kadhi/ The Bania was glad to hear this. He 
drank the kadhi, but while coming out the serpent died and 
the Bania also died on account of its poison spreading in his 
body. The girl was saved and secured the serpent’s treasure. 
That was the result of the greed which made the Bania make 
friends with a dangerous creature.’ 

After this the third doll began its story in a sunilar way: 

(c) 

‘A Banjara had a very good dog which was given by 
him as a security to a Gujar from whom he had borrowed a 
thousand rupees when in dire need. One day some thieves 
entered the Gujar’s house; but the dog caught them and 
fought with them till he bled and the thieves had to run 
away empty-handed. The Gujar was so much pleased with 
the courage of the dog who saved his life and property that 
he released him to go to* the Banjara with a note tied to his 
neck to say that he had released the Banjara from his obliga¬ 
tions because of the dog’s deed and had also returned the 
good dog to him. 'The dog ran to the master, who on seeing 
him thought that it had turned faithless and escaped from 
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the Gujar. No use of such a dog, he said to himself. He 
killed it then and there without further thought. But when 
he read the note tied to its neck he was much repentant and 
in a fit of penitence committed suicide. That was what haste 
did.’ 

Then the fourth doll began its story, which was as follows: 

(d) 

*A king had a pet parrot which he loved very much. 
He took it along with him wherever he went. One day the 
king went hunting and lost his way in the jungle. He came 
to a country where there was nothing to eat and nothing to 
drink. He sat down under a banyan tree and sent his servant 
to see if he could find some water anywhere. The servant 
walked a hundred miles to the Little Sea but there was no 
water. He trecked a thousand miles to the Big Sea and 
secured ten drops of water. He brought that water and gave 
it to the king. When the king put it to his lips, the parrot 
beat its wings against the vessel and spilt the valuable liquid. 
The king got angry at this and killed the bird. Then, for 
want of water, the king and the servant also died. That 
was fate.’ 

After hearing these stories the princess lay down and 
in £in instant fell fast asleep. 


(4) 

Once upon a time there were seven Bhil brothers. Six 
of them were married, but the seventh, the youngest one, 
was unmarried. The six would go for hunting and the 
seventh would work at home. One day all the seven went 
for a tiger hunt. The youngest brother was kept on the 
watch and the six kept on shouting. Unfortimately the tiger 
as also many other animals escaped. They could kill only 
a stag. They asked the yoimgest brother to take it home 
and went away. While going home this brother lost his 
way in the jungle. After much wandering he came to a 
village, whose Vasawo was ready to keep him as his ghat- 
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jamai. So he stayed there. He had to subsist there only on 
fruits from the forest, because his mother-in-law did not 
give him anything to eat. One day he was asked by the 
in-laws to do his own farming; ‘We can’t feed you if you do 
not do any work,’ they told him. 

So he went to the forest and sat down to think how 
he should begin his cultivatioiv 'There came a bhut, which 
became very friendly with him. When he told his story to 
the bhut it said, ‘Why do you worry? I will engage for you 
my nine times sixteen plus nine ghosts to cut down this 
cotton-tree grove and there will be a wonderful jhimta 
ready.’ By the time the boy had finished smoking his pipe, 
the bhut had prepared the jhimta, twelve gau by twelve, burn¬ 
ing down all the cotton trees. 

They had no seeds to sow; therefore, they gathered some 
bran and sowed it in the ashes of the trees. After the rains, 
a fine crop grew up there. The leader of the ghosts collected 
all his ghosts and they harvested the crop and also threshed 
it for the young Bhil. With such fine crops and able friends 
he soon became rich and married the Vasawo^s daughter. 
The couple spent a very happy time in the golden and silvern 
palaces built by the ghosts. After staying with him for a 
few days the leader of the ghosts departed giving him a 
magic rope and wand. The rope could bind whomever and 
whenever he would wish and the wand beat the object. • 

An official of a neighbouring king, who had come to this 
city, saw the glory of this Bhil. He talked of it to his master, 
who immediately invaded the city. The young Bhil took out 
his jiv and put it in his sword and then stood agamst the 
odds calmly. He ordered his rope to tie all the men of the 
invading army and the stick to beat them soundly. When 
they were beaten sorely the invading king begged of him 
to let them all go. The defeated king gave him half his 
kingdom in return for this favour, which was granted. 

The Bhil’s wife asked him when he returned home where 
he had kept his jiv, because all the time it seemed to her 
as if he was standing lifeless and even when she was talking 
to him he looked different to her. The husband tried to 
evade the question and said, ‘Why, it was in my stomach.’ 
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She did not believe this and said, ‘If you won’t tell me the 
truth I will die.’ So he had to tell her the truth. 

One day when he went for a shikar his wife, out of 
curiosity, took the sword which contained her husband’s jiv 
and burned it; and the young Bhil died. His ghost friend 
and other bhuts took him to the burning ground. There 
they tied his horses and his* elephants to tlie pyre and placed 
on it all his ornaments and his rich clothes. His wife who was 
weeping over her folly also sat on the pyre. The ghost chief 
did not know what to do. But one thing he would not do: 
he would not allow the pyre to be kindled. So they all sat 
there, hungry and thirsty, imable to do anything. 

The six brothers, who had long lost the youngest brother, 
had felt that they must find out the neglected brother. So 
they took two horses, one of which could identify by smell 
any road used by a person and the other which knew the 
roads to any place. With the help of these animals they 
reached where the ghosts and the wife of the youngest 
brother were crying over the death of their master and they 
immediately recognised him. They asked the sister-in-law 
to withdraw as all these brothers of the dead man were jeth 
to her. Then they sprinkled nectar on him and he rose up 
as if from sleep. 

Thenceforth the seven brothers and their wives stayed 
together and led very happy lives. 

( 5 ) 

Years ago there was a boy whose name was Poslya. He 
had a sister called Posli and both of them were living in a 
village near Chandanpur. Poslya wandered in the forest 
with his bow and arrows, killed sparrows and brought them 
home for food. The sister worked as a maid-servant in many 
houses and earned rice and other grains. She cooked these 
and both of them ate them with the curry of the game. 
Thus their days passed on. 

One day Poslya, while wandering in the forest, saw a 
honey-comb. He drove away the bees and took the honey 
home. There were some dead bees in the honey. He asked 
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his sister to count them. She counted them thirty. ‘So 
henceforth call me Tismarkhan and if anybody asks you the 
reason tell him that I killed thirty tigers/ he told her. From 
that day he was called Tismarkhan by his sister. 

The king of Chandanpur had a grown-up daughter and 
the father was very much anxious to get her married. But 
the princess did not like to marry. One day the king said 
to her, ‘Daughter, there are people of seventeen castes in my 
city and all of them are not alike. We cannot trust all. You 
may be the cause of the lo^ of my ahru and therefore you 
must soon decide on getting married.* The princess was in 
a fix. Then she thought of asking her father to find out a 
man with a very strange name with the hope that such a 
boy would not be found and thus her marriage would be 
avoided. She told her father, ‘Baba, find me a man named 
Tismarkhan. He may be old or young, diseased or healthy, 
and I will many him. The only condition is his name must 
be Tismarkhan.* 

The king sent his messengers to the four comers of his 
kingdom and they found out Poslya. They asked him to see 
the king the next morning. When he presented himeslf at 
the court, the king sent him to his daughter. The princess 
had to accept him as her husband though she was not very 
willing to do so. So she decided to get him killed. She told 
him, ‘You can stay with me only if you bring me a living 
tiger.* So Poslya went to the forest and came to the hut 
of an old Bhil woman. ‘Mother!* he shouted to her. ‘Yes, 
my son/ answered the old woman, ‘come in.* He then asked 
her, pointing to a tiger prowling nearby, ‘Aren’t you afraid 
of these tigers?* ‘No my son,* she said, ‘I am more afraid of 
thapka than of these tigers.* The tiger heard her and began 
to wonder who that ‘Thapka* could be; ‘It must be stronger 
than me,* mused the beast. 

Poslya then went behind the tiger and held him tight 
by his ears. The tiger thought that it must be the ‘Thapka* 
that had held his ears tightly and so he became as mild as 
a lamb. Poslya rode him and took him to the princess, his 
wife, and put him in a big cage. The princess saw the tiger 
and was sorry that her husband was not killed. 
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After some days she said to him, ‘Take the tiger to the 
forest,’ thinking he would be eaten away by the tiger on the 
way. The boy took him to the forest, gave him a sound 
beating and left him; the tiger ran away for life. As it was 
dusk by this time, Poslya thought of spending the night on a 


tree. 

Seeing the tiger running-in such a fuight, a bear asked 
him ‘O king of mine, what is it that you are afraid of?’ The 
tiger told him of his experiences. ‘O, it must be a man! 
Let’s go and see,’ urged the bear. So the two beasts came to 
the tree where the boy was sleeping. The bear began to climb 
up the tree. The boy was very much afraid and he lost the 
grip of the branch he was holding: he came down tumbling 
on the bear. At this the bear was also frightened. Th^ 
is no common man but the Garbad-Gota (Confusion), it 
said and began to run. It was hastily followed by the tiger. 
Seeing them running away in this manner, the boy pursued 
them for a distance and impressed on them that he would 
kill them if they tarried or returned. 

Then, to take a little rest he waited in the hole of a fox 
who was out in search of food. The fox saw the tiger and 
the bear running and out of breath. He stopped them and 
asked: ‘O mighty animals! Whither so fast?’ When they 
told him about the strange creature they had met, the fox 
said, ‘Oh! it must be just a man. Let’s go and find out. I 
will first leave these bones in my house and then all of us 


will go together.’ 

The fox thrust his mouth into his hole to put the bones 
inside. The boy who was within caught hold of his ears 
and began to pull them. The fox shouted to his friends to 
hold his legs and pull him outside; ‘Inside there seems to 
be Khencha-Tani (Push-and-Pull) who has held my ears 
very tightly’ he said. The tiger and the bear tried to puU 
him outwards while the boy pulled him inside'and soon his 
ears were uprooted and the fox also ran for life. All the 
three thus g^ve up the hope of finding the man out and 
hid themselves inside the forest. 

Poslya went back to the princess who then agreed to 
stay with him, being pleased with his cunningness and cour- 
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age. Poslya also sent for his sister to come and stay with 
him. And thenceforth they lived happily eating, drinking 
and making merry. 

IV 

, Riddles'* 

% 

1. One trunk, twelve branches and three hundred odd 
leaves. 

2. (a) Is there no water as good as that of the Rewa? 

(b) Is there nothing as lustrous as the sun? 

(c) Is there no pair-partner as good as brother? 

3. A white tent has no door. 

4. ‘Above is all roughage; underneath are bones; 

Then there is flesh and last of all is water. 

5. Sidi hurts and Babni closes the door. 

6. The handle is on the upper side and the chamar at 
the lower end. 

7. Bamboo and copper. 

Wood and iron — 

All have but one name. 

8. A streamlet is all curved but its water runs straight. 

9. A couple was yoked and there was a sound in the hills. 

10. A handful of sesame. 

Neither you nor I can count. 

11. A stone floats on water 
(Water on, stone tale). 

12. The hold is above and the eggs below it. 

13. A brother’s shadow is not seen. 

14. It went, it came. 

15. It wanders over countries and immediately comes to 
us. 

16. Eggs in an eye. 

17. Small above. 

Inflated in the middle, 

Big at the bottom; 


5. The solutions for these riddles are given in Appendix IL 
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It drinks milk with its tail. 

18. Red are the contents 
And black is the lid. 

19. All eat from the defecation of a toothless old woman. 

20. A calf of the black cow cannot be controlled by you 
and me. 

21. A grazing cow goes^ forward and 
Its black calf follows sucking it. 

22. The whole forest bums down, 

But the bawa^s loin-cloth remains unbumt. 

23. A brother has no bones. 

24. When there are leaves there are no flowers, 

When there are flowers there are no leaves. 

25. Leaves remain for the gods. 

But flowers are swept away by the wind. 

26. First the thread, then the leaves and then follows the 
tom-tom. 

27. A calf gets afraid whenever it comes to water. 

28. A brother does not see whether it is hot or cold. 
But jumps in. 

29. A woman loafs from comer to comer. 

30. A brother winds round the hands 
As soon as he gets up. 

31. A bird hops on a treeless hill. 

32. There are young ones of peacocks in every streamlet. 

33. The bird dies if its bottom is removed. 

34. A red jar is filled with fire. 

35. Eknpty-handed she goes, comes out filled in. 

36. A brother has a child on his hip. 

And he remains standing for months. 

37. A dark dog barks and all people gather together. 

38. When it is a child it puts on a loin-cloth. 

But it is naked when it grows old. 

39. It neither eats nor drinks. 

Sits as if contented; 

Its miseries are unending. 

But it does not know that. 

40. A tree has thirty-two names. 

41. Drops of blood in the pasture land. 
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42. A green bird swings from the tree. 

43. Forty brothers speak with one voice. 

44. A bullock has twelve nose-grips (nath). 

45. A white field has black flowers. 

46. Three are restless, 

Two are standing and 
Two are seeing. , 

47. Standing while walking; 

Standing also while sitting. 

48. Straight goes the stick, 

Bulging at the end. 

49. WMe you go, you tie it at the end of your cloth; 
While you come, you bring it in your ears. 

50. A brother wanders for the whole day in the forest; 
When he comes home he sits occupying a very small 
space. 

51. A black thing 

Goes over countries and comes from coimtries. 

52. A small girl hghts a hut. 

53. An earthen calf and a wooden cow; 

And the man who milks the cow has chains in his legs. 

54. A pipal tree is only a foot high; 

It has a handful of figs. 

55. When it is hanging, it’s like a ser; 

When it is blown, it is as big as a threshing floor. 

56. The whtie cow goes on delivering; 

The black calf moves on dying. 

57. After driving away all the cows 
The cattle-shed is milked. 

58. When the girl is pressed on her back 
She laughs, ‘Ha ha!’ 

59. The daughter-in-law goes crying 
And also comes crying. 

60. Bundles of bamboos 
On the mountain. 

61. A sorcerer in every khadi, 

62. A bimdle of adad 

63. Four fishes beneath a round stone. 

On each mountain. 
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64. Only pne pole in the whole field. 

65. A person hos no seed. 

66. A person does Tiot isleep at alL 

67. Don^t bring a widowed one nor an unmarried raw one, 
But come married. 

6B. A brother eats for the whole day^ 

But is never satisfied. 

6S. A walJung-sUek hos tivelve feathers. 

70. A Small thing fiifs the whole house. 

7L 7i[a^ati pan, 

Hochy milk and hard stOiie. 

72. Only one gets married to her. 

But ten persons use her; 

Whcu she is in inenses only one washes her olnth^ 

73. Who has the greatest teeth? 

74. When the cock crows 
With it^ legs apart^ 

If one labours for some UmOp 
Something white comes out.^ 

75. The white hen scatters; 

The black one gathers. 

76. A woman could not be controlled by ten* 

But then five got her and threw her down. 

77. Sharp at the end 
Is the red red one. 

7d. (a) Which Is the flower of all flowers? 

(h) Who is the ting of aU kings? 

(Cj Who is the husband of the earth? 

79. Who is the husband of man ? 

SO. The mother is burnt and the daughter is boiled. 

81. Who is the happiest of all? 

82. O you crooked one, kt^s to the field! 

Sure Mottta, let go. 

88. A small girl renders the King crownlesa. 

34. Inside the house and also outside> 

It Is neither father nor mother. 

Neither daughter nor son; 


C. This A|;^n lo be cb$ccOc; but mUy il ia nut so. 
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But it dues not go hungry, nor dctes It go tluriity. 

85, Tlie huad in the field. 

The hones tn the river. 

And the skin brought home. 

86. Four enrs and a head la between. 

81, If it flies On seeing you 

Even twelve carts coni]£i.t bring it back. 

83. She suckles her son at nigbt, 

But throws him away by day^ 

89. Ooe brother enters the house; 

Two wait outride. 

90. There is a sea in a box; 

On the sea is a plUar; 

On the pillar is earth; 

On the earth are stones; 

On the atones is Are. 

91. Every house has old men buried in It, 

92. A cow gives birth to a hone; 

The bone gives birth to a calf* 

93. First it earn5+ then it is eaten. 

94. It goes out to eat when it is early moTning’ 

It comes hortie to rest when it Is dusk. 

95* In the morning two legs^ at noon four and in the 
evening lIuh^ 

96. When it tired, cut down its head and it will walk 
again. 

97. Every house has bauros in rags. 

9& One is sweet inside, another is sweet outside. 

99. The king dies and the itiLnlster Is entkroticd. 

100. Every day a follows you. 

101. Half 0 loaf of bread and many pieklefip 

V 

Dances 

The Bhils hove been known to the Sonskrii wriler<3 ammig 
many other things for their dances. Modern dancers like 
Uday Shankar have very well presented BhU dances On many 
^ges throughout the world. 
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(1) HoU is one of the chiisf of tfie Bhils and 

during these festiviU^ they dance many dances* One kind 
of ebnee ix hy Bliil women who hold one another at the 
waist with one hand and move forwarii in a fjcmi-circle 
towards the drum'-beater (who keeps in the centre) p and at 
every third step each Etrikea the anklets Iti Ivet tegs agaMst 
one another, dius producliiE^ a rhythmiir, smite what hollow 
somid. They Ro on siiifiijig simultaneously. 

(2) The other HoU donee is alfio by women who move 
round and round slowly, this time without anklet-rinRin* 

(3) The third Holi dance Is tiiat of men. They move 

with ^dgOTOu^ steps quite speedily towards the drummer. 
They also sing in reply to the girls" ainguig iit Dance 

(i) mentioned above. 

(4) The Goaei dance is also one danced during those 
days. It is accompanied by an orcliestral variety; one of the 
party rubs a borhboo csbip against anoLher bauiboo piece and 
produces ^ musical sound, a second plays on a pavri, a third 
beats a tom-tom^ and ^ fourth shouts out intermittently, 
Ti-ri-ri-rL" All the Cosuiai then shout Out ^UrU-TU-ni' and 
dance in a semi-circle with fast-moving stupa. 

f5) Somctlines the iwhole village Joins en masse in an¬ 
other kind of dance just after die Hob* Some play here at 
snatching the po/no and otheni—men and womeu—drmk 
and dance. The candidate for the pofno ia attacked by the 
dancing women. Bishop Heber h^ia written in his narrativea 
of such mi bltack dauee' of the Panch Mahab Bhils. 

In tile spring of 1325 he whs visited hy a party of BhllSi 
men and women together, who came to his camp with 
bambooE in their hands. They had a dnim, a hnm and some 
other rude minstrelsy. They drew up in two parties and 
had a moek-fight, the women witli slender poles and Ihe 
men with short cudgels. At laurt some of the women began 
iQ strike a little loo hard, on w'bicb their antagonists lost 
temper and closed in 50 fiercely that the poor females vrefC 
put to the rout in real or pretended terror,' 


g/ (Jie Presidtricy, cit), frocp 

Ufbt-r'c NQfTAritift It, p. 12- 
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(e) The festival of Divali b preceded hy n piclijjnsique 
dance when some men put on the /ofu of women aa they do 
their dfioliij don th# womanly bodiccs> tie bells, phfijjhTn, 
round Uicir ankles and take two small sticks, dondprts, in 
iheir hands and dance. They play in u drclc inside which 
the dntmmers go on bcattnE the tom-tomsi. To the tune of 
these drums each dancer strikfi^s his sticks against those of 
another, then jumps on to another and strikes a|;alm.-t his 
sticks: thus round and ftiuiid they go. The movameot is quick, 
the sticks strike with a thud and the ghiighra jingle with 
one sound. The multi-colourod dancers present a beautiful 
scene. 

(7) Of the marriage dances (vorod nock}, the most im¬ 
portant one is that winch is danced before the groom’s and 
the bride's parties mix to sanction the completion of the 
marriage. Oue of the bride’s party carries her on luS 
shoulders and, swaying and jumping, he goes round and round 
the tom-lom-baatcr and the fiutc-player. A few stepe behind 
him follows a group of three women with their arms round 
one another's waist. They move two steps forward, go hack 
one and then onoe more move forward by two steps. Keep¬ 
ing the same distance between them three Other women fol¬ 
low dancing in the same manner. Thcti follow several cither 
trios in a similar way. All. this time, they go wi singing a 
Song- 

(8) Men have anoiher dance at ihci tuna. It is danced 
in a chain-group of ten to fifleen persons. They tush for¬ 
ward three steps towards their tom-tom-bealer vigorously 
and forcefully—and then the whole chain gets back suddenly 
by one step, then once more goes abruptly three steps for¬ 
ward and two backwards. Thus they continue the dance 
for c long time. 

(9) The above dance, a little slowed down, is also danced 
by a mixed party of men and women who form a chain and 
proceed with it. 

(1ft) A JMiuTttnp is another form of dance which has been 
described earlier in this chapter. Between the pauses when 
the dramatic personae in the mwaTtp tarry a little, two per¬ 
sons, one dressed as a Bhil girl—she is the beloved, jiidi, and 
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tht other dirjised ss her lover^ jodfl—dance and «ing stniul- 
tiuieou^Iy* The dances are good pieces of quick movemcxit 
and fiymbolie representations of vuriouji emoticii:is,“ 

(11) I have also seen a dance in wiiic:h a mixed party of 
mm and women represented the whole year’s agrldutnral 
operations syrnholically—the sowing of seeds, the sprouting 
and then the harvesting. ^ 

The preceding disco st^ion is of only a Xew dances. There 
are tnany more dances* which I have not E>eeii able to describe 
hero. In fact every important phase of Bhil life, be it a 
marriage or a deaths a religious rite or a harvest operation, 
is blended with song and daacc. On account of their intense 
Bmotjanal valuOp dunces enter into aU thcso situations nf 
life (hat go with mtnnse emotional reactions. The dan CCS. 
in their turn, heighten the effecla of these emotions. Thus 
it is that of all things religion offers numerous occasians for 
music and dance, whidt are In part m eiqsression of the 
excitement InhorenL in the situations and in part a meane 
of exciting the passions. 


8. About n BJiil dbui:e of this Icind In KAjaithm* Drvilol Etmar 
wyMi The eHguml idea in thiv dunce fteenu to be the repi'ftsniSstiPO 
of God Shlvai| whu U- depleted here Jis a dancer. .h... The danc? g*® 
fln for ubenit t«TV mintitiH find Is folIewEd hy drajnas and oiwe 
there ^ the dance/ Sitdh Ptiuika, (UdciipurK g* Nor 



CHAPTER XUl 


BHILS IN TRANSITION 

K 

In the preceding chapters various details of Bhil life 
(including their material culture, economic activities, reli¬ 
gious beliefs, mythology, language and songs) have been 
described. All these together may be termed as Bhil cul¬ 
ture. One of the earliest authors to use the term in this 
broad meaning was Tylor, who referred to culture as ‘that 
complex whole which includes knowledge, beliefs, art, morals, 
laws, customs and any other capabilities and habits acquired 
by men as members of society.*^ Kroeber calls it the cultural 
content, ‘the sum of the items of which it (culture) is com¬ 
posed: things present in it—^whether present or lacking in 
other cultures.*- He also believes that ‘eidos’, which is the 
appearance of a culture ‘would primarily coincide with cul¬ 
tural content as just discussed.*^ 

But each of these items or traits fulfils an important 
function in culture—the more so if it is a simple society. 
Religion and m 5 rthology, as shown before, give a sanction 
to the existing economic institutions of the Bhils. The family 
functions as an educational institution also; and kinship 
determines the social rights and obligations of these people. 
This aspect of culture was emphasised by Malinowski, who 
says: ‘Culture is essentially an instrumental reality which 
has come into existence to satisfy the needs of man in a 
manner far surpassing any direct adaptation to the environ¬ 
ment. Culture endows man with an additional extension 
of his anatomical apparatus, with a protective armour of 


1. E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, (London 1871), p. 1. 

2. A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, (London 1948), p. 292. 

3. Kroeber, op. cit., p. 293. 
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defences and safe^ords, witk mobility fund spt^dJ* 

The analyxii^ of culture does not Stop here. The concept 
of pflttem has ako been introduced here and culLure has been 
taken to mean that arrangement or sysLem of mtemal rela' 
tionshjp which gives to tniy culLure Its coherence or plan and 
keeps it from being a mere acqumu^afioti of random hif?. 
Kroeber distingLiiahe^ between many patterns. Firstly there 
is Lbe uni versa! pattern proposed by Wlssler which Is a 
general outline that can more or fit dl cultures, ft 
consists of nine heads: Speech^ Material TViiits, Art, Know¬ 
ledge, Ketiglon^ Society, Property, Government end War. It 
is like a table of contents of many booksn^ 

A second kind of pattern consists of a system or complex 
of culiwal materiHl that has proved its utility as a byatem 
and therefore tends to cohere and persist as a urviL Any 
one Such aystemic pattern is limited primarily to one aspect 
of Culture such as suhststence, ndigion or economics *’ 

The economic pattern of the tribal people^ including the 
Bhils, living in the Rujpipla and the Dangs forests is the same: 
agriculture being the main source of livelihood and collec¬ 
tion of fnijis^ etc, being the subsidiary. Thus, this 

pattern is not limited tu one particular area or one psrticuliir 
culture^ Jt can be diffused cross-culturally from one people 
to another. 

Then there is the total culture pattern when the whole 
culture tends to be uitcgrateih *A culture like an individual 
is a more or less consistent pattern of thought and actiou.^^ 
The Bpecific items of the culture concentrate Jn som-e pecu¬ 
liar way to form the spirit or the genius or the configuration 
of the culture. The Greek word '^ethos^ also connotes the 
some thing. With reference to a people il means their 
wa3^ or custom sj it means ivhat is sanctioned and expected. 

It refers to a culture's total quality, to ivhai would evnsti- 


4, AlatthQwsJci, 'Culture*, Ertcj/t^J'dpi^din Sctciicrf, Vol. IVi 

p esfl. 

5. Khwhei-, op. cit,, p. 312. 

a. Kroeb^r, op. eil^ p. 5I3, 

7. Buth Baaediet, Paitemr of Calnire, Bo«H Ni^ Yark 

p. 4?, 
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lute dlspoaition or cliHmctar in on incUvlduii], to the sj^stem 
oi ideals and values that dominate the culture. 'It indude^a 
the direetiain in wMch a euiturif is oriented, the things it 
aims at, prlios and euderses and more or loss achim^es.'^^ 
Then it also souma mueh more likely that every culture l5 
psychologically charaeteriKjble, Like an individual, each 
culture has a psychological physiognomy nf fiome kmd cor¬ 
responding to cultural pJiyaiDgnamy^^ 

The culhire of the Biiil area studied so for hi detail 
shows 41 consistent paUeni of thought and action. Ceogra- 
phfealiy it is one compact area awpy from* and approachable 
only with difificiiky by, other peoples. The Bhil area as 
referred to in an earlier cliMpter is surrounded by bills and 
there are no good reeds to reach it; therefore there is natural¬ 
ly a social isolation which gives the Bhils a kind of uiiique- 
ness and unity. Ihere i$ nothing very subjective or meU- 
phy^col in a culture bemg a unit because diiferent geogra¬ 
phic areas tend to develop integrated cultures different from 
each other, at least in some troits- 

Historically, and in historical experience too, the Ehik 
have distinctive traits, dlfFerent from those of the neighhour* 
ing cultures. They show, as some of the foregoing chapters 
Hvill have reveaJtfd, relics of a ruling tribe which had its sway 
over a great part of Gujarat and Hajputana. Tliey were ill- 
treated by the MaLratbas, they fought against and at times 
were vanquished by tho Muslims' and they rose against the 
Rritiah autlioritiea too. All this history mostly one not 
shared by uther castes and tribes. 

^ntegradon in response to regiuniduim and due to histori¬ 
cal forces is further strengthened by a recognition of homo¬ 
geneity or a consciousness of kind, and this has made the 
Bhils, or for that matter any other tribe or caste In India, 
a cJoaoIy-kiiit cultural unit "different" Ikim others. The Idea 
of social slratifieatlon appears to bs rooted deep among tlie 
Bhils; as castolsm was in the air in India, it must have pro¬ 
foundly influeiuied their notions of social distance. I asked 


fl- op, dt. p. 2^. 

Ktwbcr. op. dt,. p. 323. 
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a Bhil, Gamia by name, why I should consider him different 
from Jamia, a Tadvi, who was known to both of us. Imme¬ 
diately his answer came: *Our jat is different.* Thus this 
idea of jat or group-consciousness provides the basis of social 
cohesion and solidarity to the Bhils and naturally common 
traits are shared by the Bhils of a geographical region. So 
the Bhils’ ‘we group’ is different from the ‘they group’ and 
this recognition helps to cement ties within the tribe and 
keep them to their moorings. 

Once it is granted that the Bhils have a distinctive cul¬ 
ture, integrated more or less in response to their geographical 
and social needs, it is but natural to expect that there will 
be a particular type of cultural setting and inter-relation of 
the parts that constitute this culture. Thus, the Bhil insti¬ 
tution of marriage is totally different from the orthodox 
Hindu marriage or the Bhils’ behaviour towards outsiders 
will be quite different from that of the Dublas or of any 
other tribe. But in their own culture these find such an 
accommodation that they do not look strange or bizarre. 

Take for instance the case of jhaghdo bhangvo. The Bhil 
idea of realising a part or whole of the dej from the second 
husband of one’s wife looks to some Hindus as if they (the 
Bhils) were selling their own wives as unscrupulously as 
one sells a cow or a buffalo. (A Mamlatdar, the administra¬ 
tive head of a taluka and a man of position, once had a very 
heated argument over it with me.) Marriage is secular for 
the Bhils; for the orthodox Hindus it is sacramental and 
hence the former’s ideas are not tolerated by the latter. Even 
then the institution of marriage works very well in the Bhil 
society. They see nothing wrong with it as would any other 
man who does not exercise a value-judgment on the institu¬ 
tions of other people but only a function-judgment. Be¬ 
cause of such deviations from the usual patterns obtained 
in other tribes and castes, the Bhil culture appears to be in 
a considerable degree a distinct pattern, representing an al¬ 
together different thought process and scale of values. 

With regard to the pattern approach to the Bhil culture 
however the anthropologist is not on very sure groimds, when 
he is faced with the problem of the integration of cultures. 
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Dr. C. G. Ssligman has put it, the appjxjach a 

de£jute quality of symmetiy or ati all-rotind lial^j^aHon 
wliifh tiiiost dill tunes do not ^ow. No cumplesc is complete¬ 
ly intcgratcdr ncitlier Is It do:vcribflble In terms of one pattern. 
The Bhil dll] tune ^ci is not fully integrated^ there ore SO 
many traits and institutions in their culture which camtot 
be expLained unle^ we rational them* Consider the in- 
stances of the dread of witches^ the use of liquor on all occa¬ 
sions^ the Tuhbing of turmeric to the bride and the bride^ 
groom and the keeping of the hearth fadug the cast—to Lake 
only a few at random. 

The reason is, though all the cultures have quite a good 
number ul institulions which work integrated as in a machine^ 
yet a culture is not a machine in the sense that the non- 
functioning parts are omitted as was the horn in the gramo¬ 
phone, Similarly, It is not an t^anlsm also^ in the sense that 
the non-funcUoning limbs arc weeded out as die appendisg 
in the hutnan body. In cultures, the non-functioning parts 
may go on for centuries and stick lo them as historical adjuncts 
known in sociological hterature as ''.^cred cows.'^® It is here 
that the study of history of a culture becomes inevitable if 
we need lo comprehend Its spirit and futiclton fuMy. 

There is also a second difHcnlty. It is almost impossible 
to locate the 'etho,':" or ^tbe cnlturaliy standardised behaviour' 
of a culture, for within the group there are dajK differences 
and ^onal differences; there are nbo families which will not 
behave one like nnotherr and lastlyi there are individual 
diflerenceii aUn- Thus, individuals wdthin a society should 
not be conceived as dove-tailed to a cultural organisation 
as a series of natural phenomena are, which behave in a 
particular manner at all tunes unless they be impeded by 
other forces or factors. 

Tiius the culture pattern school which alms at the dis¬ 
covery of the RpLrit or eoniigurstion of a cullure must be 
faced with a dgnlficant hurdle in the field and, when they 
End It difficult to locate or decipher It, they have to be con- 


!<?. Ev'im th» humsin body has many anatora^caJ bp which are 
CADcd by A. Hoerton ms our 'oflflnaJ auuV 
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tent by an introspective search for the missing link.^^ 

Yet the concept of ‘ethos’ is important and cannot be 
discarded altogether from comparative sociology as a valuable 
tool in cultural analysis. It is useful for the description 
of the core of a culture and also the attitudes, inhibitions and 
fulfilment of that culture. In our estimate of the Bhil cul¬ 
ture, we have found how they show varying phases or degrees 
of both the Dionysiac and ApoUinian qualities, and therefore 
it is diflGlcult to nail down the Bhils to anyone of the cate¬ 
gories detailed by Dr. Benedict. No people, as has been pointed* 
out by anthropologists, are wholly extraverts or wholly intro¬ 
verts and the Bhils also answer both the types. Kroeber 
also recognises this and maintains that ‘sound formulations 
(of a people’s psychological characteristics) are likely to in¬ 
volve various sets of concepts. Multiple-term characteriza¬ 
tions, though less incisive, will in the long run be applicable 
to far more cultures and are likely to be fuller and truer 
discriptions than the occasional instances in which a culture 
is so specialized that nearly everything in it can be disposed 
along one conceptual axis expressible in a single word.’** 

For these reasons, I have used the word pattern in a 
rather loose sense, that is, in that of a culture-area where, 
because of the interplay of the historical, regional and socio¬ 
logical forces, the Bhil culture has developed into a sort of 


11. This is realised by many. See for example M. Fortes who, 
while reviewing Dr. Margaret Mead's Sex and Temperament in Three 
Pnvitive Societies, says: *To what extent Dr. Mead gives an objective 
account of her cultxires is a problem. One sometimes feels that having 
seized by intuition or inspiration upon the fundamental ethos of each 
of her cultures, she writes to justify her imagination, not to describe 
them.* Man, Vol. 36, July 1936, Art. 173. 

12. Kroeber, op. cit, p. 324. 

But Linton differentiates between the real culture of a people, 
which consists of the actual behaviour and so on of its members in¬ 
cluding a vast number of elements no two of which are identical, 
and the culture construct which is a mode of the various real cultural 
traits. "The model derivative’ he says, ‘may be termed as a culture 
construct pattern.*— (Ralph Linton, Cultural Sackground of Person^ 
olity, (London 1947), pp. 29-30. In this sense we can think of a single 
pattern and a consequent unique psychology for a culture. 
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a unit In which all thg coaiponents are iiitEr-di^pendent in 
form and fudction* I'he RaipipJa and Kliundesh BhU regions 
thus coitsUlule a single cullui^area. It appears thal ihe term 
pattern, if replaced by an Indeterminate word ‘moMie’, may 
serve to describe a culture mere thorougbiy than the appel¬ 
lations we rtfftrred to above. A mosaic may exhibit well- 
defined pettems cM-’it may be a Biere scatter of muJti-colaured 
tesserae; moreover the tes.serae arc held together by a matrix 
and r believe that in studying the so-caUed patterns of cuJ^ 
ttux', attention should be paid to an eiament comparable to 
tile matrix of a mosaiCf'J* 

U 

This configuratiffio or pattern of 3 Culture remains stable 
so long as the group or Irifae Is a closed one. But when jt 
cornea in contact with other cultures it undergoes transform 
Illation-^. Thg culture of this group changes in many ways; 
it takes up many traits from the impinging culture and under¬ 
goes traiisformatiotis m its set-up for good or for bad. 

As far as the Bliila are oonccrued. the main sourcea of 
contacts have been administrative, religious, economic and 
social factors. Some of the main consequences of such con- 
tsets wiU b« discussed here; but Jt should not be taken to 
moan that the consequences dealt under a particular factor 
foil solely under that. Society never allows such hard and 
fast compartments as one set of causes giving rise to one 
senes of effects, and another set to another series. The 
™mpaj.(jnenta)lzatian here is solely arbitrary with only one 
criterion; if an effect ia apparently due mostly to one factor, 
it is attributed tn that factor. 

The Moghuls, the Mant/hos and the Britishers had gone 
to the BhiJs as administrators, because the BhiJs and their 
areas could not be left alone for political reasons; they had 
to be annexed to the larger unite of the domains of these 
rulers and as s result some outstanding changes were bound 
to take place. 


13 . Man, VoL 36L July I33C, Art ISO, 
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As has been mentioned before, the Bhils were kingly 
tribes ruling over parts of Gujarat and Rajputana. As a 
result of this, a sense of superiority that ‘We are brave, we 
are courageous, we are the kings of the forests, we are tlie 
children of tigers* (as they sing)^^ was bound to be produced 
in them. They would not brook any outside interference in 
their own affairs as any othe;: people witlr a sense of dignity 
and pride. So many times did they mention it categorically 
—whether it was Naik, Kuvar Jiva Vasawo or Damji—that 
they did not like outsiders in their own country; and if at¬ 
tempts were made to subdue them they opposed them with 
all their might That is why it took long and difficult years 
to bring them under control; but however brave they were 
they had to bow down before the mightier arms of the Mara- 
thas and the Britishers. The superiority complex of the 
Bhils, their sense of pride and glory were all repressed and 
there were no lawful channels, no wisely planned outlets, 
for their expression. The natural consequence was a deflec¬ 
tion of the original nature whereby they began to defy the 
established authority now and then and commit crimes against 
its personnel and property, and thus fulfil their repressed 
desires. We can explain the crime pattern in the Bhils on 
this ground more fully than on others. 

The decision to rehabilitate the Bhils by raising a special 
army from amongst themselves was for this reason a step 
in the right direction. That gave them some outlet at least 
to express their valour and martial spirit. A well-planned 
promotion system with chances for petty exploits and heroics 
can be a good substitution for such an ancient glory when 
other modes of recognition are not available. 

A second result, mainly of the British administration, 
was the changing of the structure of Bhil economy. So far 
it had been shifting, but now it was changed into a settled 
one. As shown in earlier chapters the Bhils could have as 
much land as they could by the dadh or the jhimta technique 
take possession of. Therefore, they had no scarcity of food. 


14. *Shur amu, mard amu, 
Jonglo mena raja amu.* 
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But now is each of them was given onfy b limited piece of 
iand they could not produce enough food. So they had to 
starve or to run into debts tn satisfy hunger. With this 
money as a medium of exchange also found a place In the 
Ehil economii; life. This had boti, its good and bad results. 
On the credit side, wo can put down an increased facUity of 
contacts with the outside world, a command over a wider 
range of necessities and a greater simplification of the daily 
rounds of economic exchange. The disadvantages hove how¬ 
ever b^n greater. As these people confuse economic and 
socio-religious motives they have a tendency to overlook the 
economic and monetaty side.s of any issue. They thus began 
to get into indebtedness; they spent disproportionate sums 
of money on marriuges and other social ceremonies; they 
Indulged in drinks on which a considerable part of the budget 
was Inst, ® 

pay off these debts they W their lands and conse- 
QuentJy become poor, ThLs sets up a vicious circle out of 
which Uiey never can get out The alternative is to take 
acme money as advance loans from the forest contractor!;, 
with The promise to work exclusively for them during the 
next season. But because of this they get seven rupees per 
cart trip less than otherwise. Moreovier, they have to go 
for the contractor’s work whenever the latter wants, leaving 
wc agricultural operations banging and thus entering into 
further diHicukies. 

The third result has been to make some of the landless 
Bhlls Anfis. Tliis hxs occuretd in Dharoli, Boridra, Guman- 

and many other viUogcs of the Valla Taluka of Haipipla, 
The landless Bhils take some money on loan from the land¬ 
owning caste.s like the Kanbis or the Rajputs and In eon- 
Bration of that £j|pi a cantrsot to tfiem for us maiiv 

jfiars as^^Ii be required to repay the loan by means of the 
i^ges. The daily wages are so low—two seers of paddy or 
SIX wnas—that such a Blul cannot pay up his duts in hri 
Jue-ljino. In many cases, he dies in debts, which be be¬ 
queaths to his sons. If he trios to escape from hi.<t master, 

W IS pursued wherever be goes and is brought hack, being 
«aten if neceisary. The treatment fie receives from his 
31 
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master is not envLable either. 

In tHs way tiie old ecoaoinic indepcndeni^e of the BhiJ 
is gone and wherever he sUU eontuiue^j indapEndent on his 
land he is hungry; elsewhere he is in the chain!; of the 
the forest cciotractor or the big landlord. Most of the eco¬ 
nomic hardships of thJ.^ primitive are therefore due to the 
administration and uncontroUed contacts "with the outsiders 
whoEe only aim in going to him was exploitation, either of 
him or of his land. 

Another result followed the now contacts. SocioIogk-alJy, 
any administration is an Institution wbJcb is u unitaiyr com¬ 
plex and therefore it is always establiahed not in paris but 
as a whole. & the Brilish Admimslration too took to the 
BlUis not only its politicBl diviaiom; and ofBoers but also its 
laws and law coiirtii. The Bhils also had, and Still have, some 
indigenous sdinlDistrative machinery for their own purposes. 
Tilt new authorities being stronger did nut care for the in- 
digenom machinery. The result waa that the Bhils cea^=ed 
to care for their rule through their own institutions, which 
were allowed to decay- They gai^e themselves up to the 
foreign admlnLstrative ciBchioeryj. however less oHieieni it 
proved to be Id liiEir ca$e^ The Village Panchayatj for ex- 
au^plc, is gone from the villages whore tha Bhils have cnnie 
In conLact with the above authorilies^ With its disappear¬ 
ance a potent social control agency has vcbuished and the 
solidarity of the tribe baa been greatly liquidated. They 
lia%re become more individualistic both as regards rights acid 
responsibilities; they now seek the law courts ignoring the 
Panchayat in civil or criminal caiios^ and do not care for 
the tribal leaders who, as a result, have become scarce in 
Uiese villBges. There is a waning of interest in common 
enterprises too. When I went to Ruswad in July 1S47, I $^\v 
one Bhil Bitting Idle at home, two in their fields and one 
in Lhe forc.st, each not caring for the others. Public opinion 
in such villages is also not feared; and there Lr no initiative 
for new works in thm people^ 

Kellgion is thff second contact factor. Hinduism as a 
body of beliefs, ensioms, taboos and superstitions has 50 
much in common with the religioti of the Bhils that ihcy 
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consider themselves to be Jiindus. Even die remotest vil- 
Jages show that the BhOs have a. belief in Henuman, a Hindu 
god. In these villages wa find religion as one complela miil 
being inter-woven with other institutioiis, Jiving and func- 
tioning, but as we approach the wt'slern boundaries of Ihe 
Bhil nreHa where they are in greater contact with outsiders, 
& very interesting but different phenoinenon ia observable, 
^ey are fotgeltuig their gods, die lower ones in the heirarchy 
Iwirig forgotten firal, thase on Llie next higher rung then, 
and so on. In Dharoll, HiawB, Netrang nod Gumantlev, I 
found that tlie Bhils remcnibered their chief gods but they 
had conipletdy forgotten the names of the sons and dauj^itera 
of these gods. Instced they had talcen to the Hindu gods 
<tf die lower strata, a local goddess or some tcrritoiiai god. Yet 
die Hindu mylhaloEy has hardly b«n absorbed by them. 
They are innocent of the ntmies of Rama, SiU and Ujunana: 
nor do tiiey know the stories of the Pandava,? or of Krishna, 
from which much of tile religion of the Inw-Cdste Hindu is 
drawn. The Bhil is totally ignorant of the core of Hinduism, 
at least as far as Rajpipta and Khandesh are concerned. 

We may make from all thw ,i fairly valid generalist lion 
that when two cultures of varying degrees of superiority 
come in contact, (i) (he less fmpotranl traits, eg, the smaller 
cods, their biogniphieit, etc, in the religion of the leas power¬ 
ful culture begin to be forgotten and (U) Uie less imporLTnt 
features from the more powerful culture are taken by the 
other, because both have a greater chance of sentimental 
iyitularity, 

ti this way a coherent religious view, a complete mytho¬ 
logy and a full understanding of the physical phenomena 
due to super-natural influences have been absent from the 
OTil culture. The Bhils in contact with othem do not have 
Ihfl $clf-confideneo bom of a full knowledge of their own 
^fttheon; they look dull and also feel duJ, because they 
have no convincing explanations for the things around them. 

A change has come in their outlook in another way 
Among the Bhils of West Khandesh a Bhil namn] 
GuHa (who was later given the reverential title of MoAcraj 
—a saint—by them) started a reform campaign of a more or 
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less religious nature a few years ago. He lectured to them, 
gave them religious sermons and asked them not to drink 
liquor or tadi. His meetings had at times gatherings of fifty 
to seventy thousand persons who sang songs in praise of 
him. Influenced by him, many of the Bhils became tee¬ 
totallers. But as the drink-sellers went into loss due to this, 
one of them got him murdered, the BhKs say. 

Another reformatory movement was initiated by one 
Viswanath Maharaj among the Bhils of Rewakantha. It is 
said that he gave the Hindu sacred-thread, janoi, to seventy- 
five thousand Bhils, who all became Bhagats, devotees. They 
took vows not to drink horo and tadi, not to eat meat, not 
to drink tap water and not to eat food prepared by a non- 
Bhagat even if it were one’s own wife! I know one such 
Bhil in Juna Rajpipla, who used to cook his own food over a 
separate hearth in his house. These devotees used to go 
to the Maharays headquarters once a year on foot and take 
prasad from him with great reverence. After the death of 
this man however the Bhils relapsed into their old habits.*'* 
This sort of conversion is a socio-psychological pheno¬ 
menon, the need for which arises from or is strengthened 
by a troubled feeling of sin or guilt, or unworthiness and 
incompleteness, both of which are attributed by the religious 
leaders to sin or guilt. A recoil from a life of indulgence 
is not uncommon as a phase of conversion. The religious 
leaders mentioned above must have proved to these credu¬ 
lous and suggestible folks that they (the Bhils) are ‘bad’, 
‘immoral’ and ‘fallen’. They (the Maharajs) must have then 
promised them super-natural rewards if they turned away • 
from the old tribal way of life to that of abstinence and 
‘morality’. 

This t 3 qDe of reformation is no real reformation, as it 
starts with the hypothesis that the tribal norms, including 


15. In the Panch Mahals also according to P. G. Vanikar (op. 
cit., p. 24) many Bhils have become Bhagats because of the influence 
of one Govind Guru. They don’t even touch liquor and meat, and 
take their bath every day, cook their food themselves and sing sacred 
songs. 
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even the most harmless food pattern, are bad. It has to be 
dismissed as an irrational movement based on wrong prin- 
ciples, started by a psychopathic upstart for his own other¬ 
worldly benefits. Secondly, as the movement depends very 
much on the personality of the leader, it cannot go very 
far after his death (even if it were to have in it some good 
prmciples.) That is why its pffects are very temporary 
Md the converted persons soon show atavistic tendencies 
Such movements have not been able to lay their hands on 
the quintessence of tribal life too. They just touched the 
externals and left the real life that matters as it was. There¬ 
fore, in the rehabilitation and reform (if we are allowed to 
use this word for a time) of the tribal people such conver- 
Sion cannot be used as a tool. 


Muslim religion has also influenced the Bhils, as we 
saw in an earlier chapter. The reason for it may be this: 
the super-natural is not idolised by the Bhils. As a result, 
there is no idol complex among them as in Islam, so that ari 
Islamic trait here and there could be easily accepted with¬ 
out any total change in the Bhil religious institution as a 
whole. The worship of tombs or Pirs can be explained on 
this groimd. 


The reverse process, giving rise ultimately to cases of 
ilateral exchange, also was there. Some interesting instances 
can be cited on this point. There are two Muslim pockets 
in the heart of the Bhil land; one is of some Habsis (Negros) 
in Ratanpur in the Rajpipla territory and the other of a 
few Makranis near Akkalkuva in West Khandesh. Tlie 
Habsis, though they have kept up some of their racial char¬ 
acteristics, have changed their dress, language and beliefs. 
The Bhils on their part, hold the tomb of a Pir in Ratanpur 
called the Ghor of Babadev in very high esteem. The Mak¬ 
ranis are Muslims from Makran, a part of Baluchistan. They 
have settled down in West Khandesh, married Bhil women 
and have changed completely. Their women-folk do not 
observe the purdah and most of them speak Bhili; their names 
are also Bhilized and their blood-groups also have a very 
large percentage of B which is almost the same as that of 
tie Bhils. 
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Scmio of the BhlLs have mairieii their daughters to Mus^ 
lims also. I saw a Muslim in Juno who wos married 

to u Bhil girl, ther daughter of the village yerlanio, wliu^te 
family nEvcrtheless had all contact with the diughter^a new 
family. The village albiD did not bother abulit this. Thouj^h 
luime of th^m did feel wme rEsenLment, they would say: 
*We have to tolerate it. Who obeys usf She found bread 
there and therefore she has gone." 

Some of them do find some interest in Christianity which 
offers them matedal advantageSp 0 $ i saw in the ease of the 
headman of Toranuiah who dady attended the prayers of 
some CJiristiau missionaries. He tuld me^ 'I find peace in 
their prayers. They give my children some money also.' 
But there is no religious fervour for conversion. No one 
seems to have been sufficiently impressed by Christianity 
or to have understood the teachings of any missign well 
enough to feel called upon to repudiate tlie older points of 
view; aj^d they remain Bliila mI heart even when converted. 

Keligieus life ai^ has thuE undergone a change. Heli- 
gien, which was giving them a sease of security in all the 
crises of life when the economic life was not so hard^ has 
gradtialiy proved ineffective in one of ILa priniHry funetionSL 
The Bhli, id former days, worked in hiR fields with conG- 
deuce in tlie help of the supBr-natura!;, but today the econo- 
mic conditions are beyond his control and he finds his 
Pandhar Mata or Raja Pantha cannot do anything for him. 
Ritual or magic is slowly going away as an agency of pro¬ 
duction but no new far lor is coming to l ake its place. The 
Bhil IS, therefore, at a loss to knoiiV where 10 turn to. 

Economic contact is the third force ef the new change. 
'Hie agenctos of economic contact have been mainly these: 
mtu-kelE, traders, railways, roads, fairs and faetoricS. The 
area occupied hy this people is a fertile g,round of economic 
products tike timber aiid eoal-wood. Naturally the outsiders 
have a great economic: interest in this areOn The main affect 
of this contact has been to change the direct economy of the 
Bliibi into an indirect one. So far the Bhils had produced 
to cDtLsume; now they began to produce to sell They have 
now been linked up with the Indian (and so the world) nior- 
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ket ti> re:gistet idl the shocks and to receiv# al! the bunefits 
of the larger economies^ 

That is why now Fmd so much change in thoir material 
culture. The Bhil mclir who either went naked or had only 
a and a head-acarf as a complete set of dreits, and 

uomcn* who managed with as little dress as possible^ are 
now taking to ^e^ress of tho neighbouring Hindus. A Bhil 
young man near Dediapoda cotdd be seen in a shirtp a short 
coat and a dhoti. Gandhi caps are sold at their market places 
and also in fairs Mercerised dhoiis have also reached llie 
BhJls. For Bhil women iiilU''mHdE sodi^ and City-cuL blouses 
are coming in daily and they take to them very favourably. 
The ebildren can be seen In hal[''pants and shirts or coats. 
Tennis shoes or chi^ppah are dso being used by many Bhils, 
A large number of other things found in the cities and 
daily used by the Hindus and other plains-people have also 
gone to the Bhils. Decorative material, plastic combs and 
cheep niirtorsj ear-rings, nose-studs and triuheta; and kum- 
kum, hair oils and bangles. Aniline blue and soap from Bom¬ 
bay or Gujarat e^ be seen with all the people here. Hou^* 
hold moterialSi unknown and unused before, like rciais, 
blankets, buckets, soda-water bottles, hurricane lanterns and 
money bags can also be found now with the Ehila. Hefined 
sugar and patented te^ packets have entered the Bhil house; 
while mantifi^ctured brdi^ are used by a majority of them 
cigarettes ^ire not uncommon with a fe%v fashionable Ones, 

In fact the Bhils now know and have begun to use every¬ 
thing that an average Indian living m a village knows and 
uses. 

I^elr houses ere also tmdErgoing a change. Instead of 
the thatch on tlie roofs, some of them have tiles and they 
also know how to make tiles. In Dedlapadai 1 met a Bhil 
boy w'ho was praparing tiles for his own XLse. Some of the 
Bhih; in Kukadada, Sagboro and RudeudJ have brick walls 
for their houses. Wells are also being dug out near the 
houses. Ono such I saw in Samawab West Khnndesh. 

In 5pite of aB these changes in bis raateriol life, the Bhil 
h.^5 remained essentially the same^ in a sen^, these traits 
have come to him wltliout bringing their complexes—the 
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associated values and usages—with them. Thus though the 
half-coat and the shirt have come to the Bhil, he does not 
wash them, because he cannot afford to have two pairs at a 
time. The houses have become tiled and walled, but the 
sanitary position did not improve. In fact, the old-time neat¬ 
ness and simplicity of construction having gone and the new 
toilet outfits being just curiosities or used .as objects of cheap 
show, it has really deteriorate. 

Because of the social contacts with the neighbouring 
castes and tribes they have also imbibed some traits of Hindu 
society. The idea of caste and the superordinate-subordinate 
relationship therein, which are very much prevalent among 
them, are mainly Hindu. The idea of untouchability is also 
found among them, as when they consider the KotwciUs or 
the Gori s touch to be polluting. Bhil women who had never 
known the purdah are now at times seen covering their 
faces; they who had always used ‘the red red robes’ can now 
be seen wearing the white mill-made sadis, which they once 
loathed as having no colour. 

From this contact with outsiders another social result 
has flowed. Most of them pick up both Gujarati and 
Hindusthani. The adults, even in the remotest villages, 
understand Gujarati. Children and women as a matter of 
course do not know this language for they never come in 
direct contact with outsiders. I know some Bhil servants 
of the Forest Department who frequently use Urdu words 
like haisiyat, khairtat, ettafak, intajam, erada, havala kabil 
and munssib —to name only a few. English words also have 
entered their vocabulary though they are not many. Some 
of the common English words used by them are: train, rail¬ 
way, station, engine, pencil, table, motor, guard, ranger, 
forest, ofiice, notebook, road, and contractor. Thus, contact 
with outsiders has fostered a degree of bilingualism and 
sometimes poly-lingualism. 

In the very few schools that are among them there is no 
definite policy for teaching the Bhils a particular language. 
The schools in the Surat District and the Rajpipla State teach 
them Gujarati but those in West Khandesh teach them 
Marathi. It is not recognised that these Bhils are a cultural 
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unit and therefore they cannot he thus tujmed into a huuse 
divided against its own ielf, which will he 3 suicidal i»hcy 
to be adopted for them. 

In brief, it can be said that iJiair attitude towards Uielr 
own institutions is undersoing a change in the reverse direc¬ 
tion. ITiose who have already semn the wayi of the plains- 
world or those wbo have attended the primary schools do 
not take part in their own dances, do not sing their own 
songs, do not know their mythology and despise their oivn 
ceremonJeik They laugh at, instead of joining, their brothers’ 
dancing. I witnessed this sorry state of affairs In many 
places. Hiis apathy towards their own indigenous culture 
is Ewm of 0 sense of inferiority complex which they feel in 
the presence of the foreigner. This is definitely doing a great 
harm to them. 

Thus the new modes of life that they pick up from the 
outsiders throw them out of the old tribal paths which they 
had followed for centuries. This makes them low that ele¬ 
ment in dteir life which in older days made for joy; they 
lose the courage to live op. They do not find Ony interest 
in the daily rounds of life^in the refuilrs to tludr thatch, 
fn stitching their own torn clothes, in keeping things clean 
and in order or in tidying up their babes. The new life does 
not bring any of its many advantages to them; it makes them 
poorer in all the ways and offers no creative or favourable 
niotiv€3 of flctioii. 

JTI 

Because of the dlslatcgration of tribal organizations 
which looked a/ter ond promoted the general welfare of these 
peopl-c and of the higher culturB IntroduciTig owo 

uUljtariBn traits that bring a new societal reaction pattern, 
there arises nc€fd for general leglslalfon to be enforced 
through the agency of some established order like the State 
It has been now ffeiijLitety known and proved by many antbro-^ 
polnglsts (and it can also bo seen from the discussion ahovo) 
that (a) with uncontroIlEd contact there is o rapid aceclera- 
tioii towards conditions of scwial and individual disorganiza- 
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lion (whlc!h a controlled situaUcpn could have greiSilly mmi- 
TtLised); fb) UiieontitjlJed Sfalectiun tends to produce a stable 
ioeiety more slowly than the controlled one; and (c) the re¬ 
action pattern shows that uncontroUed select Jon tends to 
accelerate condict-atjTnutatlng f^iotojrsJ^ 

It 13 also nece^ir^^ for us to do soitiething for the tribal 
folk having for ^hundreds of tlioiisands Tjf years not done 
our duty to thein^ S. C. Roy once said of the tribal people* 
^Have they not for centuries been ground down under the 
oppr&^ion of the rich and the powerful and groaned under 
the ^'arious econoinic and sodal evils, not the least of which 
is the cruel stigma of untouchability?^ Jt is natural, there- 
fore, for the anLEiropobgiiU, like every serious worker in 
whatever sphere, gs Westermann puts it, to make his work 
sejw-^e hia f el lawmen. One will be excused if one were to 
say as Teirence soys that only those who bring scloutific 
curioBity to bear on human affairs with a generous desire to 
help remove Conflicls between human beings (and among 
cultures) truly deservo the name of men. What then shfdl 
we do for the Bhils? 

While riicam mending rehahilitative measures for the Bhils 
\ye need to realise that their cultural level la not very^ much 
different from that of other Indian viHagers^ the difference, 
if it is therCr is not one of kind but of degree. EconomicalLy 
also, iho problems of the Bhlhr are similar to those of Other 
rural folk, though the stage in w'hich we find the Bhils has 
many tribal traits not found among the latter. 

The more basic and fundamental way is to advance them 
—aa all other Indians—rapidly in the econamJc and edura- 
tjonal spheres so that they will stand on their own feet. It 
must be at once recopd^ that fhe Bhil economic uplift 
is caster and can be sooner achieved than the Indian plains- 
men^s. The greatest stride in their advance, tliat tan be 
mode in the direetion of makng them eccnomically better 
cfT is to give them mare land as directed by Government 
Resolut ions.^" More land from the cultivable forest areas 

1C. T, T Patnsni, Sfnn, Vol. XI, Mjt I5«, Art. ESI 
17. Ko. R.O. 470SZ4 of February 26;. 1626; Jamuiy 24, 1527 QHtl 
Jiitrimry 1328, 
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village? kharahos must be given to them so that they can 
some more fix>d to cat. AU of them say that they were 
belter off in the oJdcii days when they had as much land ^ 
they liked. A liberal policy with regard Id giving them 
land, as cheaply as possible, is therefore the first require¬ 
ment of tribal advancement, 

X^ds which *have passed Jrom their hands to the aliens 
must also be given bock to them. And hencefortii m the 
Bhil areas (a) as a rule, no outsider should be allowed to 
have more land than an ordinary Bhil, and that too, only 
when he lives on his land; and (b) an ca$es of Indebtedneag, 
neither the Bbil's land nor his agricultural equipment like 
cattle and farm implemEnt<c shnuJd be pcnnltted to be taken 
away by the Tlie BhUs must alsD bo stopped by 

iow from splitting their lands into fragments. 

Even though a more liberal Jand policy may be followed^ 
this land cannot produce anything more than a miserable 
yield per acre because of the nature of the soil; it is rocky 
and uneven and Ml of stones. Moreover the only water the 
Bhil gets for his crops is the rain water which is very un¬ 
certain. Tn view of these diOictiltJes, the Bhil must be taught 
to till the soil deep and manure it adequately and properly. 
The State must help him to dig wells big enough to irrigate 
crops even when the rainn fail or in other masons than the 
monsoon. 

In a long-term economic planning for the Iribal people 
we can also reconunend co-operative farming, after sufficient 
training has been Imparled to them in collective effort througii 
work in other spheres. Collective farming, with expert 
advice as to the best crops that can grow in their soil, and 
better irrigational facilltie$ can raise their economic level 
much higher than it is today. 

But in the short nm, the BhiJs and Jilso the Government 
tnust recogai 2 e that with land reforma and digging of welb 
there iviU also be the need for healthy bullocks and COWs, 
The Agriculture Department of the Govenunenl can help 
^hett^ by giving each village a stud bull and by leadimg 
them how to tend, house and feed their cattle properly. Hie 
rehabilitation of the Bhlls wiJl be impo-'v^ible unless the}^ are 
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But ns was shown in the diopter on their ecunoniic life 
even if they produce a fine crop on an economie holding they 
would always be in need, indebted inextricably as they are to 
the 5awA:ar3. SimultaneoiLsIy^ therefore, with an enlightened 
land pobcy the following steps should be taken to free them 
from the sowkara* dutches: 

(i) A special iioanee dionld he prescribed for money- 
lending transactions with the Bhits. Even Backward Class 
members must not be exempted from such Lcences. 

(ii) Atienunt forms, borrowers^ pass books etc. must bo 
prescribed; and mea^res to check touts and bullies must 
be enforced. 

(iii) Recoveries of debts, old and new* except in cadi 
should he prohibited and penalised; and 

(tv) Food-grains required for maintcDanco and seeds 
must be made non-stlachable in execution of a civil court^S 
decree. 

Subsidiary Industries have an Important place in an 
agricultural economy as that of the Bhils. They have a num¬ 
ber of economic sido-activUies as was said in the chapter on 
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their economic Jife. Their pastoml activities can be weU 
developed as they have aullicient knowledge of the mUeh 
callle and there is enough fodder in the foiesL If they can 
be taught to store this properly they can very well, and on a 
jgreater scale, exploit the animals widch not only will make 
their agricultural work easier and their food more nourish¬ 
ing but also thoi» budgets mote bahincEd. The Agriculture 
Deparfjnetil can help them by giving them aid in tliis diree- 
tion also. Poultry farming, whicb is also known to them, 
can be developed into a paying ecounmic activity, given Fudi- 
cient training and some finances to have good poultry. 

Gathering of minor forest product; like gum, honey, 
bidi leaves or tre<M;otton can be developed along econooue 
lines with a little pLanning of the time and method of their 
collection Lutead of the contractors being given the ijaro 
or monopoly of these, they must be made the sole property 
of the village concerned. The cuUection activity can then 
be dons by children and women at any ttcie and by men 
when they hove no other work. If the principles of co-opera¬ 
tion are followed here, the BhUs would reap more ad^'antages 
from the activities. 

Fishing provides them food; they know a dozen varie¬ 
ties of fish and cook six different preparatloiiS of it. But 
the quantity of llah they cratch is extremely smali. in June 
194$, in a doyarci, in Dediapada, 1 weighed the catch of about 
fifty women; it uras a total of only eight soens of fish, and 
that they said was a bumper catch! It means that If lliey 
have to develop this very important source of livelihEKid, 
they must start fresh-water fish cultivation after fiur\'eying 
the potential sources of fish in their area. They can be 
taught simple fish cultivation and thus Ihe occupation can 
be made easier and less ejqjenslve. 

Co-operativo societlcfs should be started to provide 
multiple facilities to the BhLls. Wbat Is wanted is some 
positive organization for the joint pursuil of common aims 
through which new ties of mutual duties can be formed, 
l^s may be an Orgaruzation co-exlensive with the village 
community, or even two or three villages so that all the 
villages can he active partners in it. This kind of a co- 
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operative experiment will do away with most of the exploita¬ 
tion of these people. 

The co-operative movement has taken a foothold among 
the Panch Mahals Bhils thanks to the efforts of a band of 
selfless workers like P. G. Vanikar, L. M. Shrikant and D. J. 
Naik, all trained by Thakkar Bapa. There are 268 primary 
societies, 8 purchase and sale unions and 8 forest labourers’ 
societies working in the area. The number of members in 
the primary societies was 15,452. Many of them are self- 
supporting. The number of members in the sale and pur¬ 
chase unions is 7,378. Efforts are made to link credit with 
marketing of agricultural produce in Baria and Santrampur. 

The Central Financing Agency is working with a share 
capital of Rs. 1,46,000/- and a working capital of Rs. 10,57,000/-, 
and it earned a profit of Rs. 12,530/-. During the year 1952- 
53, all the forest co-operative societies worked 28 coupes 
whose negotiated price was Rs. 2,56,027/- and the material 
exploited from these coupes was valued at Rs. 7,35,000/-. 
The profit earned in 9 out of 12 societies was Rs. 81,140/-. 
The societies have been able to eliminate to a large extent 
the forest contractors and their unscruplous exploitation of 
the tribals. They now get fair wages for their labour. The 
working of all these societies is mostly done by trained tribal 
workers. The number of members in all of them was 
4,636.^» 

Symington also spoke very highly of the co-operative 
movement in this area: ‘The movement_ has been suc¬ 

cessful here compared with the Partially Excluded Areas 
in other districts. Purchase and sale proceedings are car¬ 
ried out to a great extent, which is a particular advantage. 
Government grain stores have also been very recently started 
with funds allotted by the Commissioner from the profits of 

similar stores in the Thana District. There are now six 

stores in Dohad and seven in Jhalod.’^* 

But in West Khandesh the movement is not doing well. 


18. Annual Report, Bharatiya Adim Jati Sevak Sangh {BAJSS)r 
(Delhi 1954), pp. 68-69. 

19. D. Symington, op. cit., p. 62. 
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Symington ‘The (M^)pt:^ative mavement hoij faited in 

T-ho Bbil tract of V/^est KhRn deah and untJci? present condj*' 
liona ia doomed to continued failure—both un account of its 
intrinsic ccmpUeatiOns and difficulty of working and on 
account of the overwhelming hostUe competition of the 

Even Uie private ^geodes, in spite of their beat efforts, 
arc not very successful. One Rrain bank at Sheivay in the 
Toloda Taluka is being run by the West Khandesh Bhil Seva 
Mandtd, Nandurhar. Grains of various kinds iire distributed 
Lhrough it to the members for sowing. The Mandal has 
opened 8 forest labourers’ cooperative societies but one was 
withdrawn on account of fnsuiiidciicy of work. Out of the 
tcmamiiig seven, only five are functioning properly."' 

The co-operative experiment murt fee carried on at least 
for making the Bbils^ ware!! and for contracts of the forest 
coupes. It win give them better wages and higher carriage 
charges. They will be such as to provide sufficient funds 
when in the first few years there will be no dividends, as 
any profit they may make will have to go to form a reserve 
fund, Co-operative credit societies may not be worthwhile 
in the firat few—say five tio ten^-yeanr, because they have 
no niuney to build up the initial share capital But the co¬ 
operative experltneul should be made not only in the credit 
field but in all social fields. These societies will have to be 
resisted by expert advice and guidance. In fact for making 
them strung enough in the competitive field the Goveniment 
will have to grant them priorities in all forest contracts, in 
selling or in buying goods and the secietarics of the societies 
will have to be supplied by the Government, preferably from 
enthusiastic and trained social workers. Gradually, through 
such societies improved methods of agriculture, purchasp of 
better ploughs and cattle and efficient preparation of the 
produce for the markets could be introduced.*''' 


20. D. Symliixfoii, op, dt. p. JB. 

21. Jtnnuol REjWTf, p. 02. 

22. This Idea is no! new and benEC then Is no feu of 11s being 
jmpraeticaL 
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A more practical type of credit society eoutd be orgariised 
by folio wing the Bcheme for a co-operative society suggested 
by Symington. He that tbLa agency ^dhould perform 
tlie same fitiictions On fair terms as are now performed by 
the sowkoTs on unfair terms. ITie main features of the 
jscheme are as foUcwa;— 

(a) Branches of the society sliouJd'be established al 
convenient centres within reach of all Bhil villager. 

(b) Arrangefnents idiDuM be made for the prompt pre¬ 
paration of the credit statements of sll applicants. The for¬ 
mality of membership may be done away with- 

(cj Ijuans should be given to Individ uaL applicants not 
Sn lump sums but in small and prompt advances in ca$h or 
kind, preferably in the latter^ to meet requirements as they 
arise^ including reasonable requirements for ceremonial puf- 
posesL Steps should be token to see that the cash odvancea 
are spent for the stated purposcs- 

(d} The above-mentioned loans should be made On the 
.security of the neset succeeding harvest and should not ex¬ 
ceed a prescribed percentage of the reasonable expects lions 
of that hardest. 

(e) Every village of importance should be provided with 
a product depot to be the property of the .society, CulUva¬ 
lors who have taken loans on the security of their crops should 
be bound to brii^ into these depots a sulBcl&jit part of their 
crops to meet their obligations. In addition encouragement 
should be given to every one to dispose of his produce through 
this agency whether he has taken a loan or not^ A large pro¬ 
portion of the food crops deposiled in dm depots will be re¬ 
tained for re-Lssue to borrowers. 

(f) The village ofEcers should be made responsible for 
seeing that borrowers deposit their produce at tbe depots 

(g) In due course of time the Bhih should be made to 
join as members. And^ 

(h) The management and dJreclion of this scheme should 
be vested in the Co-operative Department 


gSr D. $ymm|twi, op. dtp pp. la-Zl. 
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TTiis Qg{]jicy shnuld also take? to the other aetLvxlieii des- 
crilwd m the foregoing poregraph^. 

The Idea of working jouiUy is not new lo the 
In li^hing, in house repairs and building and in agricultural 
operaUons they work jointly. From this eo^jperation is just 
a next step and can be taught to thera^ given proper iuteres t 
and enthusiasm ou the part of the Government and sodaZ 
welfare agencies. 

Education is of course the third eye of man and with¬ 
out it he is blind. But nnLhmg was done in thL^ matter dll 
very late. The first cammittee appointed in 1928 under the 
chairmanship of Mr Starte observed: 

The cduc»Upn of the aboriginal tribea ii the Kardot problem 
which the educutiDiialist ho? Eo wJvc In the ond it ts 

tho otic in which Ic^t eueew ha*] been obtnined hithcru?..... 
We cooddtr thot cofnpuLdan formn tlic fmnl jfioliUtinn Cor the edii* 
catian of iheM people And though on hnonclai grounds general 
compulsion may not ba pocalble at preKnt throughout the PTcil- 
dcncy, very vaJuable experEcnce might be gamed in the roean- 
whljc witliout much expense by Introdixcmg it uilo llrniud un.'Bs 
populated mionly !by aborigiAai iribesf 

Mr. Symington, endorsing in 11138 the.'^e recommendationft, 
expressed h\s strong opinion that it was high time that funds 
were provided to implement them: and he was of the view 
that the aducatinn nf the Adlvaxis xhould be withdrawn from 
Ehe local school boards and Goveoiment ^oiild resume the 
control of prhnaiy education in these areiis- But so far most 
of these recammendationa have remained inuniplcmented. 

The Bhibi cannnt be left illiterate and uneducated. They 
must be given such education a$ will help them remain on 
their land and will teach them all their occupations better^ 
it should therefore b# a basic education through their Own 
crafts. Elementary education must be made compulsory in 
all the Bhil villages. The language of instruction for all the 
BhiJs must be one and as Bhili is structurally and biiaitally 
more akin to Gujarati it is belter that Gujarati is JnEroduced 
as a medium of instruction in the schools of this area. 

But in the primary standards thw medium ts nut requir¬ 
ed It must be BhilL and BhLlL is a suffieienily developed 
dialect apokei by more than forty lakhs of people^ The 
22 
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lour primr^y standards musE be taughl through BhiU, ihe 
texl-bocks must also be in BhUi and Lheiie texts must he In- 
grained in Bhil culture and mythology. The Bhil children 
will much better understand the exploits of Rojo Pontha and 
Ina Dev than thotse of Shri Krishna or tlic Pandavas; and 
tJiey wiU Esetter enjoy their own foIk''SOi].gs and proverbs than 
those of the Gujaratis or th>> Mkharashtrians.^^ 

Ihough they donH -spend much on marriageSn they have 
Id give a large amount of money a^ bride-price, which can he 
restricted to a small sum through cooperative action by 
the caste Panchayat and by proper propaganda on the part 
of the Govemmcnl, Another source of saving that can be 
tapped is to stop them from spending on liquor^ that jst in¬ 
troducing total prohibition in the area. 

Prohibition was very strongly recommended by Symiag- 
tiem: ^ , if prohibition ij justihable at all it is particularly 

justifiable in the ease of people like the Bhihi and allied tribes. 
They drink as a race; their children are brought up to It and 
no man or woman can avoid the habit., ^, They have very 
little chance of improvement, ceonemic, social or moral, so 
long as their habit of drinking rBmHin.<j/^ 

24 The Gtivenunt^nt of Bombay rtccfilly appcJoEcd * commiltec 
to conduct on cduuUanaE survey of tbr Adivosi tracts of the Thanii 
DislHirE imd prepnro a prograimnc of edtiOAtian^l i^xp^uisEem fdt 
^lr^Kl3, I13 fijidinjfa sre wcrLhwhUfl folfcwing in thi* context: The 
committee «ome to b condu^icn that tht liii£n«iiite introduction ot 
compuUlcn hs? quite fcosibic. tho scheme ms recommended by 

that conunittee the iitiit areo for b vtUnge sqbwiL is a group af hemlftfl 
having in approximate popiilBtion of 250 to SOO aouhi witiiSn n radiiM 
of tmu mUc, The flzxt «£MQtkil prablem t-i the provision of fichool 
blinding and qUBrterp for teachers. The fcbool building should be 
of the nattire of 0 acmi-^ecB cottage in harmony with the surround- 

with sultablo accommodation for the tcochqr. The Govi^mment 
should niBke avElijble the reqiiiidte timbper frwFi llio nel^bbouriuft 
jiioglcH and should Hot spend mor* than one thousond rupo« In cosb 
on Its constmeEion, Tbo educiUon should bo on Wardha IXnea vaEh 
a^cultur# as the basic craft. The teachers must bo experienced 
tmined In the habits ami mod^ of Lhr Adlvairfa —P N. Waivlrt'kar. 
'Educational Progrexs of the Adlvosls lfi ibc Kcuikem TrocE of the Bom- 
bi(y FrtVince, rfci foitent Antftfc;pcF<ipl»f, VoL IK, No. I, Soplemlxr 
1M4. 

Sf. P. SjmiiiwtaB, op. pit., pp, 
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Total prohibition waa inaugurated in Bumbay State In 
April 1&50 oncl thia prahlbition policy haa very much 
beneficial to the BhlL^, After tutal prohibition appreciHblc 
improvemenl has taken place in the Rajpipla area of the 
BliUs lind the position can be conaidored fairly aattafEctory', 
There is hardly any smu^jgling of 1l<!|U0r frotu oiitaido and it 
la found that to cekbrate marriage and other feistival oeea- 
iiions H<iUor is not being usetL^*® 

The Director of Backward Classes okicrvea that the eon- 
dltion of the Backwan:l CI^^sos has been changing consider^- 
ably albeit slowly. l*here are many instance^ of families 
whidi have reduced Uieir debts?' 

Mobile dispensaries will help them v^ity much in their 
eniTHTi'On alltiiciits; but this also requires some effort on the 
part ol the autharities because the Bhils do not easily take to 
modem medicines. In those ureas where the mads arc bud 
and almost blocked in tha rainy season moving dispeusurics 
may not be possible. Their place can be taken by one medi¬ 
cinal chesl of common meddeines to be dispensed by the 
school teacher in a central village for a group of four or live 
villages with one touring medical officer for every ten to 
fifteen villages. It must be seen that these medical officers 
conseientiously discharge their duties. For even if they don't 
do ao they will be for away from the administrative head“ 
quarters and so much unapproachable their delinquency will 
go absolutely undetected. Good pay and a proper control 
on them will do thorn work well. 

VelA or forced labour was for ages the curse of the pri¬ 
mitives of India in some form or othcr^ (It w^as more so in 
the old Native States.) The autocracy of petty officials in 
remote villager was unbearable. The Bhib had of course 
to serve their suvskars out of compulsion. The petty officinis 
too took forced labour from them whenever a forest road 
hod to be repaired after the rainy season» or whenever a 
ruHd had to be cleoiied for the visit of a high dlicial. A 


2*5. il, D. Bhajifinll ProJiibiEkAA JtrpcHi', Bern bap 

{Bombay 1952 )p p. IS. 

27^ Bvmhoy Marcher Dn.... Brnhibiii^n, (Bombay IftStb Pr 32L 
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decada ago whenever any official^ small or big, coma for a 
casual visit to ibair vlHaga thay (tha whole village at times) 
’ivore forced to rem&Ln at hJ$ camp. Whenever there was a 
shikar party of some officers or of scute pruiee, the Bliik 
had to bi! presenL to help In the genemi shout and in other 
niattena. For all this labour, wbieb they would do remam- 
ing away from their homes far days togothar and being semC' 
bmas hungry for the whole day* thay got nothing. Because 
they were allowed to cut some jirawood frea from the forest 
they had to obey the officers, they were told. They had to 
give their buUocks and carts free whenever a conveyance was 
needed and tlie autocracy had reached to a height of sadism. 

I myself have seen uOlcErs—very petty ones at that—thus 
iiiuving with tliree or four carts! Sometimes a train of BhiLs 
with loads nn their heads would toll uphill, white the officer, 
big or small—a man in khaki trousciis and with a hat on his 
head was a Scheb for thorn—^would follow on borse-back. 

Till very recently they had to supply vegetab]e-<i| mdk^ 
rice, eggs—almost everything asked for to oil the visiting 
□fUcerSp from a small jepop to a Collector! Their cows were 
very irregular In giving milk; sometimes they gave no milk 
at ail^ the caives hevmg drunk iL But regardless of this the 
cfficlol would insist on being supplied with milk for his tea^ 
and abuse die Bhil if he failed to supply it! With the 
advancement of administrative reforms these things began 
to change and the position vasdy improved since the 
advent of India's freedom and the Merger of the Native 
States. All primlLive tribes incliidinig the Bhils ore rising 
to the standard of the hulk of the rural population of India^ 
which is marching ahead with a rapid programnio of agra-^ 
rian reform and social upHTt. 

The timber and charcoal contractors freely abuse the 
Bhilp beat him and force him and his family to work for 
the advance money he has taken. 1 once saw a BhU being 
whipped by a Punjabi cool merchant when 1 wils passing 
from Dedlapada to Sagbara. The reason was simple; The 
HhU's bullocks ware ill and he could not cany the contrac¬ 
tor's coal in his cart to the station. The contractor said that 
both the Bhil and his bullocks were pretender^K and whipped 
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the Bbii. This wua the not oioJy In the area whieii 1 
studied but ulao in other lihil nreas like Jhabua, when? iwiee 
the P.W.D. of the State is said to have asked the Bhils to 
put in labour gnitls. When they iiisisted on wuKes, it v/as 
reported^ they were given soute bottles of liquor and sent 
awayl^“ 

The Bhils developed because of Incidents like this great 
tirnidity. When I offered them hire charges for their cert:? 
once tliey refused to accept thern. After considerahte pei’5U0- 
lion they accepted half of what 1 felt was reasonable charges, 
'llierefore, the Bhtls have to be taugbt to dcmaiid their dues. 
Of course, things are now mproving with the Merger of the 
States with the Indian Unlun and as ofCcers are eTcpected 
to be more enlightened than before. Yet the natural temp- 
telion on their part to get easy work from the Illiterate will 
be there, more so if there is no supervision from higher ofH- 
eera. Therefore, the Government has to root out this by a 
double device: a strict watch on its own ofEiccra utid an 
awakening in the BhiL» themijeLveK of a ccnscioimneas dial 
to demand the due is the right of all It is only then that 
official exploitation con entirely end. 

All this can be achieved if there is a sepfirate adinlnis- 
t ration for the Bhils. The idea is nut to keep them segre¬ 
gated from the bulk of the Induin population in a state of 
picturesque antiquity. It cannot have any meaning any¬ 
where, for no such sogrogation is possible in the face of forces 
which no Government can cuntrul. But Lhis separate admin- 
istration can take the shape of a separate district nf the 
Bhils and other contiguous primitive areas under the ehaTge 
nf an anthropologist adimnlstrotor. The creation of such a 
dislricL is quite possible. The present districts On the twrders 
of the BhLi Land have been administratively unwieldy be¬ 
cause of the merger with these of the omalL Stutes and also 
because teriitorUlIy it is one whole unit. 

The formation of such ^ district Is imperative also be¬ 
cause in the race for progress, In comparison with the plalm- 
people^ the Guvemment may neglect the needs and anibl- 


isnfrui Shooml. JanuBry ft 194S. 
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tbna of the BhiLi and their cO-Ef unitivea. On the other hand, 
if it is formed it is po$$ible to have subordinate officers who 
>vill be nympflthetic towards, and know the needs of, the 
Bhihs. The educated Bhils will gradually replace Lhe officers 
drawn from other cosies. The teachers must also be BhiJs 
who will teach the boys in this district In Ehili. The tribes 
can thus live their Ih-^es in utmost possible happiness &nd 
freedoim The village Panebayat, Lheir own institutionp must 
be revived to fioJve many of their small problems. Only 
authorized merchants and money-lenders must be allowed to 
function among them. In all economic buying and sehmg,. 
of course, the co-operative idea must be encouraged in this 
district. 

No doubt, the contact with Lbe outside w'orld will be 
there as it must be there; but some mich scheme of IcjcaJ 
autonomy Is necessary for the Ehils' adaptation to new con- 
ditioni! with the minimum of disintegration and for mairi- 
taming their social sUbUity, For any socialy that must func¬ 
tion satisfactorily muj^t be a Coordinated whole, not sifigte 
items being disjoined. And such a warning is necessary so 
that the administrator may know the redity of the problem of 
socia] adaptation. Or the Bhil area may be divided into blocks 
under the National Extension Service S^dieme and greater 
atlentinn be pfud to Ibese bltwlcs, on the ultimate top of which 
an adminLstrator with a suflficieiil know-how of tackling the 
people and their problems must be inevitably appoiattid. 

Xliis ia the only v/sy tu check the ery uf homelajids by 
Adivasis. The Elast Pakistan primitives have demanded re¬ 
cently their own State called Adistan;" and In India the 
P*'*^lhves of Sihar and other COntiguam! areas ore vehement¬ 
ly trying for Jharkhand, their own forest homeland. There 
arc revolts among the aboriginals of Orksa, Myrnemiiig, the 
Milgiris dud the Thana district of Bomboyt all of whom are 
against 'the foreigners in their own land'! Only some kind 
of a district autonomy as stated above can satisfy their desires. 
We must see the writing on the wall and take precautions. 
After this, they also must be given a share in the pulitical 


2&. Amiil Bazar D^mnbfir 2, 
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life of the country as a wh(fle, Prirne Minister Jawabarla) 
Nehru deeJOTod in the Indian Parliament on April 3, 
'However, I concede that in the present context of affairs 
in regard to these unfortunate countrymen of eiiirs, who have 
not had any opportunities in the past, spccjal attempts should 
be made, of course, in the educational and ewnomje field? 
even in the political field we mast see that they have a pro¬ 
per place till they find their own legs to stand upon with¬ 
out external aid.’ They must be given proper representation 
in (he legislative bodies of the Stutea and the Centre so that 
they can also give their intelligent consent to whatever the 
country does.*' 


I 


50. In ihe «nd let us nlweyis rmncmbflr Hid vmrd^ of Mr. John 
Collier, IndlM CommlfiEinner of U.SA: ^ We are not coLx^\tig Uhuh 
( the Am^ncAn Indivu) Into a mcpdie of lifo that is not af their uwm 
ehoioB. Wfj think tbgir own Ufo k (fitod. Bui wg jirg oifartog n «tfn* 
plete education and ^ving them thg nacesufy meghjinical and engl- 
CLwini! tcehfUquu to ga out in the wprld, and they havg |fong uiit.... 

They molntain tbcfr own law and order . 1 am afilbagd 

that ov*iy dkintert^ted and iotortned ohM^rver would tostify that thi^ 
finjwth of Ufe-grijeirjy^ pf hupc and rexpcmfliliility and purpou to the 
Indi^ ii due to the unreni, searchinf. dem^kirfitie efTorl ql the Indian 
Service more than to any other irdlugnca of Gavettuncnl* Pedenl or 
I«al/-^iicted by E. T. launbert Iri Note on the AdTnEitiaLru-tiun of 
too American Indian In tht tf-S-A.*, Jtfen in Voi XXVH Nu. 1, 
P' 
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Genealogy No. 2. 

INFORMANT, MYOLO (41), OF MATHAWALI 
Chamar - Name not known. 
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Glnd^o - Wi/pV nam* imi( Jtmown, 


Ceneaimy No. 4 . 

EMFORMANT. TARia HiK HEADMAN OF MAL 
Pmndyn " imf kiwwn 

HanyD nam* ttol IfiMigFi _ 


Bu|iy<k - HotiTl 


Mjuno (P«Ady 


/oin 


Bugno ^Wifv frotn Hid 

(. nHiyo 


tfaich'U -p Mmndo 

-V 


- lpy*'f ChhU) - DatttBi Vjjtp- mw* Mm* 

(ij! _J «) (1) f Ml 

I Mmei (N<^<^Wtdr*tt) 


Tario 


Sunsa - Natti 


I 




I 


tdii 


a%TO (d«cid} 
- Psn^lhu 


Kitma 

iDcai\) 




Nont 


Fti^hra 


Bd 


_ Pun! 

{Not nAin«tlia 

oy 


(Woti 


ryrt) 




Gora ^ Tillyo WtiiftTi 

(Not iuudmI as ) Ob) 

OkiiTO Vflbryo 


{No sunt) 


pJam 

» Bfa.tifO' 

I 


Kjochiv 


I 

-Soryi 

(AftOt SiirjuU 
dcmtL GHo^btii 


(3i> 


Rhalyo 


Hiwdi' - Dfod, mErHed Maufyo - Manyo film 


IfiutAnd^i 

lintllor 


Jmlari 


RqAhsU} 


(ae) 






Jann - Jatryo Dutyo Bhotyo 


“T^ 

Mciijo 


CbbliuSyo 


(No ohiMnm) 

KOTES: <i) 

Si tKil^oriSv^to th* daushur Khuifo «id F^nchu. fi^r tormer buA^O, <rf t}i« viIU«^ oI Dhadfisn^ JtaJ -nd •!■• iMiricd bi. Iw^ilitr, Nr 

\ll L»n&‘’tJ« rtJMlow:- 

ibJ Gom'f dliuimttJT will oU JifTO fl kikka. ^ ^l. ^ 

Cc) Singo, th* im ol S«d*t Jlryo, tiw aoti of BTafcAjt* Art Mch otfcct^a jwimAo. 

Ml Gort'i duu^Te*' will oU Jityo'9 wife }(iL 

(4) a3« U will b* *«n Uf-t iNy «t v*..y p«tl«tor .bwi «*n™b«tn 4 t!w imaw of P«*™ vj,U, « *^rtata «c<»r« . 
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informamt, bhurio or navaoam. 


Khojlfl 
■ <&> 


Umar^n^h 

I t2b) 


Qunio 

Gtunio 


villi - Wif0ltom. 

[ Samban^^ 

^ I—‘—I. 


r 


Bburk) CZb> 


L 

J. 

Jvuo 


'vtbo Dwnityo Khojlyo 


(Now dud) 

— L ‘ 

B* 


(Both de«l) 
JcJiyo 


NJt3N> 

<2*) 


Kalyo SldAdya 


Cliliac^ 

I im 

Btba 

I CZi) 


olto - Wiffrfrojn 

I SaniMiTNUUi 

1~ * • 

SodyoRoRhaaJctindi 

r-L 


Eaillo 


- Wlfairom 
I ValpUT 




{Ali 

Niid>o (Nowal Vrtlpur) 


- Jftnilyo 

(|e) (RpJth^^UiidfJ 


Xjdjl -H«pi (Valpur) 


r 


{ aQ Dwid) 








r 

Bhiriin ■ 
(Eso) 

.AinXI (Besna) 



-By ihe first wife 


1 XK 

-fiBDto* -By the 2Sid wife tZh> 

1 1 1 [ 

J . 

Bhavt 

{Expired^ 

1 

UmtbgHa Govavyo - Hudanl 

Hmndo 

1 

irlrt 

— - 1 

Dado 

FItlw 

l^iti No CMldm No C^ilMrcn 



1- 1 1 1 

Bgo BadI HamahiD Rajyo 

tjmojrsijigh 

RopI 


- r 

Aju^prtnjh 

Virauo 

BlILva 

Cbhityo - AwK Bamanlo, t?&i - Q<mtl 

Cm 

luryo (4fiJJomdi Htmyo (SS) Rsi^ho 

1 CBemfllnoo 

1 Upmorned) 



D«0ht - TbobL 


■j 


Banunlo ^ HJiiiiil Nady* 

(Cwe to 
anotharBkil) 

Folitio 


Rdiflca 


"fiota 


£o olio Romo Bavl 

NOTC3- (11 AmH lha *ifo ol ^ wa* H* o“ly cf one Jinio. who had a htoUwT Valjl; th* 

■ <2, 5«i; tM. « . 

jb) DzEuualnB ii jJk thtf ftohiio boMa M Ego, 

{tl K^U Vti±> luiii. 

(d) t« h^i Mam& 

(•) Naktyo calli fihuHo <Jf-> ^ mamo* 
it] Bhurio <Jr> coUfi tto Fmmio w bhm*i. 

5aibl la bopiii or bcti^u to Bburio 
(h) xic i« tbo iiji of Humdo and otiw», 

<l) Eabo li ih» Bnmt of hk soiu tUi^ b4^a ^ the wnm mgiBh 

In this cflo# Pohno Is Bunanio's m by who look Us. lS/~ from him. 

(5) WUa's «ldor hntber b mmo ond tlw tiitvKs hudxind in this csss b Jamsh lo hJni, 


iliT 


I 


Ukiiiro 
1 


^Jrmo CAh-rtIwidi 


tuoperty ol JanJa pnaaed on to Vnlji? li bo wew itot Umuo it mjuld haw paasod to AmTt. 



























































APrE.SOK u 
Answers to Kiddies 


1 . 

2, 


3. 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9. 

10 * 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 , 
22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 
2S, 
27 * 
28 . 
29 * 

30 . 

31 . 

32 . 


A year 

(a) Rainwater 

(b) The Dyes 

(c) One[p own self 
An egg 

A coconut 

A needle ond thread 
A buflodt'a tail 
A cart 

A bow and an httow 

A cart 

Hair 

It is a pun on the word tab which means both 
‘down’ and Ho fiodt' 

Mohutm fraita 

Wind 

Sight 

Mind i_ n 1. 

A bird laid eggs in the eye-sockets of a skun-booe: 

the riddle refers to it. 

A lamp 

The hiunan body 
A hatwl-inil] 

A bullet 

Flie in the forest 

A forest mad 

The earth-worm 

Tlie (hiipar |dant 

The hill tree 

The watermelon creeper 

Shoes 

A laddie 

A broom 

A loose turban 

A razor 

Hipe figs follmg 
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33. A lamp 

34. Chillies 

35. Mapi, used to draw liquor from a vessel 

36. A maize plant 

37. A tom-tom 

38. A bamboo 

39. A stone . • 

40. A bamboo 

41. Chalothi^ a kind of red seeds , 

42. A mango 

43. Bells round a bullock’s neck 

44. A tom-tom (tightened by many ropes) 

45. Paper with a writing on it 

46. A bullock 

47. The horns of an animal 

48. Juwar ears 

49. Going to the sorcerer with some grains for divination 

50. A cudgel 

51. A crow 

52. A lamp 

53. The palm and the todi-tapper (the pot in which 
the tadi juice is received is made of earth. A man 
who goes up the palm does so with the aid. of a loop 
of rope round him and the trunk of the tree) 

54. A gram plant 

55. A fishing net 

56. Fire in the forest 

57. A honey-comb 

58. A flute 

59. Bells round the bullock’s neck 

60. Feathers of peacock 

61. Cane plants (shaking like the sorcerer) 

62. A bear 

63. Teats of a buffalo 

64. The sun or the moon 

65. A banana 

66. A fish 

67. To bring a sounds well-baked earthem pot 

68. A plough 
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69. A tur plant 

70. A lamp (light) 

71. Pan-swpari (Chewing-leaves and betelnut) 

72. A smoking-pipe (bought by one; is moved round 
many; but in the end only one man washes the cloth 
kept at the mouth of the pipe.) 

73. The white ant ** 

74. Hand-milling in the early morning ’(one has to sit 
at the hand-mill with legs apart.) 

75. Day and night 

76. Flour and prepared bread 

77. Chillies 

78. (a) Cotton 

(b) A child 

(c) A plough 

79. Money 

80. Tur plant and tur pulse ^ 

81. One who is not indebted 

82. A sickle 

83. A louse 

84. A bullock 

85. Jute 

86. A clove 

87. A fish 

88. A door-obstacle (Latch) 

89. Sexual intercourse 

90. A hukkah 

91. Thresholds 

92. A hen 

93. A hen 

94. A hen 

95. A man's life 

96. A pencil 

97. Brooms 

98. Coconut and date fruits 

99. The sim and the moon 

100. One's shadow 

101. The moon and the stars 
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A Glossary of Bhili and Gujarati Words Used in this Book^ 

1. Words whose meaning is explained in the text are not included 
here. There may, however, be sonje repetitions. * 

adad, kidney bean, phaseolus radiata 
agarbatti, scented, thin burning-sticks 

ahindro, name of a tree whose leavs are rolled into bidis 

amla, amrOj phyllanthus emblica 

bajra, paniciJaria spycota 

banti, name of an inferior grain 

bap, father 

hawa, bawo, a beggar, an ascetic 

ben, beno, dear sister 

Bhakta, a devotee 

bhindoy hhindi, hibiscus asculantus 

bhoro, a natural point on the head or body of a person from 
which the hair diverges 

bidi, bin, the well-known leaf-cigarette smoked all over India 

chamar, a tuft of hair 

charoli, buchenenia latifolia 

chhak, a dose, a drop 

chhel, a lover 

chhimta, jhimta, a wood-ash field 

chhinara, name of a plant » 

chokhara, sokara, the clean person 

chora, dolicos synesis 

chtdo, chvla, the Indian oven 

dadh, a wood-^h field 

dai, a maternity nurse 

dajia, see dadh 

dal, split pulse 

daliorria, parched grams 

dhupel, a hair-oil 

dohki, name of a plant 


glossary 


a woodflii spoon (big size) 
ycrefr, the throne 
an abuse 

garhad-gota^ confusion worse confounded 
coleus bsrbetus 
Ijrenttnm, a gentlemaii 
pUTi^ip curdJn obUijua 
/tMirpip awe dai 

iTnJi, tAmnHndus indicn 
mdnijnw, raidio antidlEenterica 
jambu, engouJa jamboJana 
j7mph4:ul0j a quarrel 
jodi, joAj, b beloved 
jiiCho, left-overs (after eating} 
juiuoTf jitvar_p hoJlns sorgham 
kadhi^ a curiy prepared of whey 
/codOr see m^irajat^ 

fcnnacA, h kind of a plant whoae hean-skm irritates when 
touched 

kevdo, kevdQf pandanus tectorius 
kkakhro, khaki butia ftondosa 
khcncAfi-tam^ a puU-and-Iet-go 
khHrhdz, fchiohri, a dish cooked with rice and dal 
k«2ra> fcodn'j paspalum scrobiculatuin 

fcwiTtknin, a red powder used Hindus on all auspidoua 
occasions 

mtdhlo, name of a tree ^ 

Titohuda, bassja latlfolia 
lia maiset maiste 
wwli, a water-stand 
macj a beating 
tnaramari, a fight 
innri, black pepper 
mnr-pif^ maramnri 
mero/o, a lover 
^Odhlo.^ name of a tree 

wOrjfUt name of on inferior grain 
Tnuhiop a Mtwlina 
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Tiagli, idudn, elensine indJca 
a savage 

jwiMh, see kMkhm 
see IcJlt^fcftro 
pati^ s leal 
pop, sin 

Parsi, a meimber of the Fafsi^ community ' 

Pniwarj, a petty revenue effidsJ 

piplOi ficus rdiglosa 

punj, a votive nffering 

punya, a goexi d&ed 

Turti, belonginB to the plains 

Todoli, a beloved 

Totia^ breads 

sopkac^ru, iiaine of a plant 
^rkort, governmental^ official 
Sosra^ the father-in-law^s house 
sho^oJir sorrow 

oitaphcl, onona squamosa 
^hlokish, a poem 
SurtnOi a fme eye^powder 

^ administrative subdivision of a district 
thapko, a rebuke 

tika, a kumkum mark on the foiehead ' 

tiwiTo^ dlospyros melnnoxylon ^ 

twdn, a bunting 

tur or tuvar^ enganus Indicus 

umTOj ficus glomeralQ 

vnlp rolor^ dolioos kblab 

rnnui, a castC 

vQrmi^ one of the four divisions of the Hindu Cfommunity 
titoyattr foreign 
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—hunger of the Bhil» 330 
—reforms suggested, 330 f 
—tenure in Bhil areas/ 76 f 
Language, the Bhil, ch. XI 
—^Dravidian influence on, 236 
—^need for school instruction in, 
337 

Leprosy, 156, 168 
Liquor 

—Bhils’ addiction to, 41, 103 
—ceremonial uses of, 220 f and 
passim 

—mythological origin of, 219 
Love-making, in the Bhil tribe, 124 
Liillabies, of the Bhils, 114 f 

Malaria, 2 
Marriage 

—Bhil customs of, 60 f, 128 
—ceremony described, 135 ff 
—of widows, 128 

—peculiar Bhil s 3 rstems of, 141 f 
Medicine, the Bhil knowledge of, 156 
Medicine-man, 49 
Memorial stones, 192 
Menhirs, 168 n 

Milk, use in Bhil homes of, 40 
Missionaries, Christian, 326 
Music, the Bhil instruments of, 31 
Muslim 

—influence of, among Bhils, 197, 
325 

—the Bhil culture absorbed by, 325 
Mythology, of Bhils, 202 ff 

Names 

—ceremony of giving, 109 
—of Bhil clans, 56 f 
—taboos regarding use of, 109 f 
—the Bhil pattern of, 109 ff 

Oaths, 232 f 
Omens, 160, 196 ff 
Ordeals, trial by, 172 f, 233 ff 
Ornaments, the Bhil, 37 f 


Polygamy 149 f 
Poultry farming 
—Bhils accustomed to, 89 
—scope for development of, 333 
Pride of the Bhils, 320 
Priests, ch. Vm 

—Brahmins not acting as, 48, 173 
Prohibition, ip Bhil areas, 219, 338 f 
Property 

—communal, in Bhil villages, 76 f 
—mode of dividing paternal, 67 
Proverbs, the Bhil, 154 
Punishment 
—by Panch, 223, 228 f 
—for sorcery, 234 f 
—meted by Gods, ch. VIII 

Quarrels 

—liquor as cause of, 225 
—modes of settling, 53, 143 

Religious reformers, among Bhils, 
322 f 

Revolts, history of Bhil, 216 ff 
Riddles, 305 ff 

Sacrifice 

—modes of killing animal for, 165, 
167, 180 

—offered to dead, ch. VII 
—offered to gods, ch. VIII 
Sex 

—aberrations and crimes. 227 ff 
—and division of labour, 80 f 
—the Bhil attitude to, 226, 231 f 
Shifting cultivation, see Ash culti¬ 
vation 

Shrines, the Bhil, 181, 192 
Sin, meaning of, 223 
Small-pox, 156, 168 
Snake-bite, 156, 187, 191 
Songs, the Bhil, 114 f, 256 ff 
Sorcery 

—and crime 232 
—ordination into, 188 
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—^means of detecting, 234 
Soul, the Bhil notions of, 169 
Stories, from Bhil folklore, 296 ff 
Swing, used as cradle, 109 

Talismans, 117- 
Tattooing, 173 
Tea, Bhils taking to, 41 
Theft 

—early Bhil attachment to, 218 
—^practised by gods, 211 ff 
—sanctioned by legend, 216 
Timber, felling trees for, (Kabndu)^ 
91 and paasim 

Tobacco, the Bhil use of, 65, 103, 165 
Trade, in the Bhil land, 93 ff 
Transformation, see Sorcery 
Turmeric, ceremonial use of, 132 ff 


Units of measurement, the Bhil, 94 f 

Vegetarianism 
—among gods, 185 
—preached by reformers, 322 f 
VUlage 

—as a unit in Bhil life, 45 
• —choosing site for, 26 S 

—Fanchayat foiling into disuse, 322 
—personalities of, 144 
—social life in, 45 f 

« 

Wage-earning, among Bhils, 92 
Weapons, the Bhil, 32 
Widows, remarriage of, 144 
World, mythological account of 
beginning of, 202 ff 
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join 
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h^hka bakha 

baj bap 
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Voji 

Vnjir 
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FT 

28 

Sl^aolators 

speotiilore 

287 
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bondl 

kandi 

288 

10 

PT 

hondl il 

201 
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niised 

mkseA 
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33 

lot ifo '' 

let tie go 
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Nafk, 

Nalk 

32t 

28 

occurerd 

occured 

327 

IT 

Bhib, 

Bhils: 

3SS 

34 

Rudendi 

Rupdeudi 

28 

mutiMib 

TtllinABfb 

330 

34 

tn^^kng 

nialclng 

337 

3d 

canont # 

eaimot 


25 

ujinpprwKhabte their 

linepiFToKhibla that 
their 


On ^ tte KCtion mn kmslijp—Mi dlictUEKan an whieli ti to 

appftAT l&itt on—It nmy be nuttd tlwi king (mwit thm [4 Indudo 
both th* kina imd aflinn?) ana callA] Ihafra-tiv Dno'i father'a ymipiSef 
brother is Iwfcfl miA one's poteniii imdo'ji (fotlier's brqtKor'ij wife b 
RtatermaJ nephew and nicee moan one’s brothoF^s mn said dnuiliter 
while a puternal cousin aie^ins one's bithw^a brother's son who lo Bhlli 
He icolled ikoko wodiho pfitf* and the paloniDi couain flJset who ut qne''s 
fBther''s brother's dsw^tw ti known m kwfca loodChi heya. ^Imikrly 
inotemal oouAin hrother and siitor there meoii one's fnother^i brother's 
son and d&iiAhter. PoMo tqwardi tht end of the list of kinship terms 
b lh« eidor biotber^s wife which imloitunetely has not been printed 
opposite the tornL 
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